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CHAPTER XIL.—LETTY’S 
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“po YOU MEAN TO SAY YOU INTEND, AT ANY ONL'S 


\ JIN'TER had been too long absent from Eng- 
land to have kept many social threads un- 

broken, even if his desires had urged him 
to the task. A woman carries her friendships 
with her wherever she goes, and keeps them alive 
by a brisk and cheerful battery of letters directed 
from every point in the compass, but man is not 
a correspondence-loving animal, and he lets his 
dearest friendship lapse if its vitality depends on 
the exertions of his pen. 

Winter, who had comrades of all shades and 
hues, scattered far and wide across the world, and 
whom many accents and tongues pronounced a 
thoroughly good fellow, had yet no special friend 
to look up in London. 

He had dabbled a little in science, and his 
papers had been honoured by the notice of more 
than one learned body, but his modesty withheld 
him from making any claim on the savanis over 
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’ ) MARRY A GIRL WHOM YOU\E SCARCELY SEI 


whose written hieroglyphics he had distracted 
himself; and when a rashly enthusiastic acquaint- 
ance, newly licensed to write F.R.G.S. after his 
name, proposed to elect him into that miscel- 
laneous brotherhood, he refused with a prompt- 
ness that was almost curt. 

“T’ve tampered a little with geography,” he 
said, ‘‘as any wanderer on the face of the earth 
must do, but I know nothing of its science, and I 
don’t care to give my conscience a chance of 
calling me a preposterous humbug.” 

Winter’s acquaintance, whose travelling had all 
been done under the guidance of the estimable 
Cook, naturally held rather a poor opinion of 
Winter from the date of that conversation. 

At the club, on whose books he still retained 
his name, Winter found only strange faces, and 
his visits to it were infrequent. He billeted him- 
self in a top bedroom of an old-fashioned hotel in 
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Covent Garden, patronised by elderly country 
gentlemen—and where he had himself come as a 
boy with his father—and here proved himself the 
most easily satisfied and consequently the most 
indifferently served of guests. He sometimes 
dined at a restaurant in the Strand, where he 
experienced a mild amusement in watching his 
fellow-diners. To aman fresh from the birthday 
of the world, this old, hoary, over-civilised Lon- 
don might well offer sharp contrasts, but Winter 
found the likenesses larger than the. difference. 
We have crept but a little way for all the years we 
have lived, and the varnish two thousand centuries 
have painted is, when all is said, but skin-deep. 

After a day or two of this life, Winter asked 
himself why he had so summarily turned his back 
on his acres. It seemed a ridiculously inadequate 
answer to say that he had come to look after his 
ward, and he set himself to find some better 
excuse. Doubtless he wished to feel himself once 
more in touch with London—it was at least as 
good a reason as another. 

The changes in remembered streets interested 
him moderately, and he made a conscience of 
visiting the picture galleries, and of looking on at 
the last new thing in the way of amusement. His 
restless activity carried him frequently out into the 
country, where he lunched with relish off bread 
and cheese in the sanded parlour of an inn, or 
wandered contentedly in the lanes, looking with 
the eye of a lover at the ripening signs of the 
spring. 

Finally, having exhausted most of these delights, 
he goaded himself into making an afternoon call 
on Letitia Garston. 

He chose an hour when he hoped she might be 
supporting her widowhood by looking on at the 
life in the park, or consoling herself for forbidden 
gaieties by taking them at second-hand over tea 
with a friend, but, for his punishment, Letitia was 
at home. 

A second hat and a smart cane, which he 
noticed when depositing his own on the hall 
table, seemed to betoken a visitor, and Lydia’s 
voice coming out when the door was opened in a 
brisk flood of chatter, confirmed his guesses. He 
was secretly a little glad not to have to take 
Lydia unmixed, but he was hardly prepared to 
find Harry Severn rise to greet him from the 
depths of Letitia’s easiest chair. 

‘Here is the traveller!” cried Letitia, with 
rapture, as if he had been the subject of conversa- 
tion and had interrupted his own praises. ‘‘ Now, 
this zs good of you, and far more than I dared to 
hope, though you did promise—” 

“Don’t you put faith in promises, Mrs. Gar- 
ston?” 

‘Not always, when man is the promiser,” said 
Letitia, with pensive archness. “You know 
it was said on good authority, that you are 
*‘ deceivers ever.’” 

“I'd back Mr. Winter's word any day,” said 
Harry, making a careful circuit of Letitia’s train 
and coming forward, “though I dare say he hardly 
knows of my existence.” 

“Oh, yes, I do,” answered Winter, shaking 
hands. “Even if 1 hadn’t been reminded of 








Harry Severn’s personality lately I'd have known 
him anywhere. You are very little altered from 
the undergraduate I left at Trinity eight years 
ago.” 

ee I’m afraid I had done all the growing I could 
manage by that time,” said Harry, pensively, lift- 
ing a pair of well-marked brows. “I think I 
should feel that sad fact rather less if you would 
sit down.” 

Winter laughed and took a seat. 

* Not that one,” implored Letitia. “It’s a 
perfect stool of penance for hardness. Harry, 
you lazy boy, get up instantly and give Mr. Win- 
ter the easy-chair.” 

** Don’t trouble yourself,” said Winter, serenely, 
“‘T prefer to do penance.” 

“Mr. Winter knows I must have some com- 
pensation in life for all the snubs I receive,” said 
Harry, lazily resigning himself. 

“Well,” remarked Letitia, in flagrant compli- 
ment, with a side glance at Winter, as if to see 
how he took it, “I must say I prefer a /a// man 
myself. I don’t feel the same respect for a small 
one, though poor Dick, to be sure, had no inches 
to boast of, and yet I married him.” 

‘‘Small herbs have grace,” began Harry, with 
a quizzical look at the long limbs that seemed 
oddly out of place in Letitia’s over-furnished 
drawing-room. 

‘**T hope you don’t mean to apply the continua- 
tion of that passage to me?” said Winter, catch- 
ing the look. 

“Oh, dear, no,” disclaimed the young man ; 
“methinks I would ‘ grow so fast’ if I could, even 
at the risk of being considered ‘a weed.’ I was 
reflecting that we puny people have most of the 
proverbs on our side, but that proves nothing, 
after all, except that there have always been a 
good many of us.” 

“What are you talking about?” demanded 
Letitia, who found the conversation floating 
beyond her grasp, and immediately sought to 
rescue it. ‘ Harry, you must not monopolise Mr. 
Winter, or I shall grow jealous. I have ever so 
many things to say to him.” 

Winter turned an attentive face towards her, 
and something in his composed gravity seemed to 
embarrass her. 

**I declare,” she said, pettishly, with a shrug 
of her pretty shoulders, “‘ Harry's ridiculous non- 
sense has put them all out of my head.” 

“It was Shakespeare’s ridiculous nonsense,” 
pleaded Harry, meekly, “ but I promise he shan’t 
transgress again, and to that end I'll take myself 
off.” 

“Must you go?” 

“Don’t ask me to alter my decision,” said 
Harry, with languid gravity; “it’s fixed beyond 
change. Ask me, if you will, to come again 
another day.” 

“Of course you will come another day! I 
want you to have tea out of my new cups.” 

“That will be something to live for,” said the 
young man, going off with a good-bye nod for 
Winter. 

“Now that that disrespectful boy has left us, 
we can have our talk,” said Letitia, settling her- 
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self comfortably. “If only I could remember all 
the things I had to ask you!” 

‘Perhaps I can help you to remember some of 
them. I have seen your grandmother and your 
sister since we last met.” 

“Oh, I’m not in the least interested in 
Granny!” cried Letitia, with a frankness she 
appeared to have inherited from that old lady; 
‘but I’m burning to hear about Judith. Tell me 
all about her.” 

“She is quite well,” said Winter, and then he 
came to a halt. Either the stream of his infor- 
mation was shallower than he supposed it, or else 
his inclination to talk was quenched by Letitia’s 
desire to hear. 

She waved a palm-leaf, which she had picked 
up to screen her face, once or twice with a dig- 
nified air of patience. 

“My dear Mr. Winter, Judith is aways well,” 
she said. ‘‘She is like Granny in that respect, 
and I hope you won’t think it rude if I say that in 
telling me that you haven’t given me any news.” 

She wore a look of such innocent appeal and 
readiness to be chidden that he could not forbear 
applauding the little bit of acting with a smile. 

“Tt was rather a conventional answer, I’m 
afraid. I hope it will please you better to hear 
that she is very comfortable, and”—happy, he 
was going to add, but he refrained from the need- 
less untruth—‘“‘ getting used to the new surround- 
ings,” he ended, lamely. 

“Has she made you believe that too!” Letitia 


opened her blue eyes to their widest. 
“I fail to understand you,” said the bewildered 
Winter, vainly mystifying himself over the rapid 


‘What am I 


” 


workings of his hostess’s mind. 
expected by your sister to believe ? 

“Why, that she didn’t wan/ to go to Rich- 
mond.” 

“I don’t fancy she particularly cared to go.” 

*That’s all nonsense, you know!” Letitia 
nodded at him archly. ‘Any girl would be glad 
of such a splendid chance; but Judith has such 
queer notions. She has a conviction that you 
oughtn’t to accept anything nice for yourself with- 
out being a little miserable over it to begin with.” 

“I suppose,” said Winter, rather drily, “ she 
was fond of her home and of your mother, and 
felt the parting.” 

** Yes,” said Letitia, meditatiyely, with her head 
on one side, as if she were considering the ques- 
tion in all its aspects, “‘of course she is fond of 
poor mamma, though really, you know, mamma is 
the kind of person you can be almost as fond of 
at a distance ; but as for liking our home, that is 
utterly out of the question, even for a person of 
Judith’s uncomfortable love of martyrdom.” 

_ Winter’s observant eyes went quickly round the 
little room where they sat. 

“Why?” he asked, his glance coming back 
and fixing itself steadily on its mistress. 

“I know you're thinking it couldn’t well be 
poorer than this,” she said, plaintively; ‘* but, 
though you'll scarcely believe it, it is the case. 
And poverty takes the taste out of everything. 
Oh, you don’t know!” she ended, as if she de- 
spaired of making him understand. 











“Was that why she left it?” he questioned, 
gravely. 

“Now you mustn’t blame her—you mustn't, 
indeed!” cried Letty, hotly. “Any girl would 
have done the same; it was such a chance to get 
out of that dreadfully pokey way of life, and if 
Judith likes to do it with a protest, you must for- 
give her, poor dear! It was always her way to 
take things uncomfortably. I’m delighted, for my 
part, that one of us should be rich and prosperous, 
and it is just as well it should be Judith, for really, 
you know, with all her ideas and opinions, she 
isn’t practical, and if you are poor you must be 
practical.” 

She said this with such an air of confiding in 
his wisdom that he laughed. 

‘*] am sure you are very practical,” he said, 
“and, whether your sister is or not, it is a very 
good thing that she should see a little more of the 
world, and enjoy herself while she is young. I 
don’t know anything about riches and prosperity, 
but she will be all the more fitted for them if they 
come.” 

“Yes,” said Letty, with a sigh, “it’s a grea/ 
chance. What splendid use 7 would have made 
of it if Granny had only taken to me/” She gave 
a sigh to that vain imagination. 

“Oh, must you really go ? Well, I] am delighted 
to have had this talk, and so glad that you agree 
with me about Judy. The absurd girl would like 
to make out that she is doing all this for the sake 
of others!” 

“Tam sure you wouldn’t counsel anything so 
foolish ?” said Winter, with an irony that, quiet 
though it was, scarcely escaped her. 

She looked at him a trifle sharply. 

“We all think of ourselves first,” she said, 
frankly; “it’s only natural. But it makes it 
pleasanter if you can persuade yourself you are 
sacrificing yourself for others. ‘That’s human 
nature, too!” 

That there was, at least, a great deal of human 
nature about Letitia Garston, Winter went away 
convinced. He amused himself over her for a 
little while, and when he was not amused he was 
almost contemptuous. He had been wont to 
dismiss her from his consciousness as a silly and 
frivolous young woman, and now he wondered 
whether that verdict had not been a little too im- 
pulsive. She had made a new impression on him, 
and though it was vague, it was defined enough 
to prevent him in future from dismissing her as 
merely silly. 

Was she clever enough to be mischievous? At 
this crisis of his self-questioning he was supported 
by a return of his contempt. 

Those hints and innuendos of hers—they were a 
part of that love of mystery which he had noticed 
was strong in woman: her life is, at the best, so 
bare of event that she must needs invest every 
little circumstance with importance; but that 
there was any necessity to regard Judith in the 
light either of a martyr or a heroine was beyond 
his conception. 

Judith, fortunately, had some of the common 
sense which had been denied to the other mem- 
bers of her family: he finally comforted himself 
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with the reflection that, whatever Letitia might be, 
Judith was not a fool. 


CHAPTER XII,—A GLIMPSE BEHIND THE SCENES. 


IS reflections had carried him but a single 
street’s length, and he had not yet escaped 
the general gloom of the melancholy 

suburb, when he was struck with something 
familiar in the outline and gait of a figure ap- 
proaching him. 

When his mind was sufficiently disengaged, he 
took in the fact that it was Harry Severn who 
sauntered towards him. 

That young man made no attempt to give an 
air of accident to the meeting. 

“T’ve been waiting for you,” he said; ‘and 
I’ve come to the conclusion that little Letitia 
must have put out all her fascinations.” 

“Why didn’t you stay and share them, then?” 

‘Because I know my station in life,” said 
Harry, resignedly. ‘I am not a famous rambler 
and landowner. I am—” 

““You are the young man of eight years ago.” 
Winter concluded the sentence with a smile. 

“I’m afraid that’s a subtle way of quenching 
me. Well, you were always good at a back- 
hander. I’m the young man of eight years ago 
in presuming to ask you to come and share as 
poor a dinner as you will get in London. If yon 
don’t like the prospect, don’t mind saying so. I’m 
quite inured to snubs.” 

“Anything short of a meal with Duke Hum- 
phrey will suit me.” 

“I promise you he won't be of the company. 
But it’s very bold of you to accept the risks of a 
bachelor establishment. I am the more obliged 
to you because I rather want to have a little talk 
with you.” 

**You too! My dear Severn, you are the third 
member of your family who has professed that 
want; and I’ve been in England—let me see—” 

**Don’t trouble to make the calculation,” said 
Harry, with a wave of his hand; “if we had seen 
you five minutes after your arrival it would have 
been the same thing. It’s a family way we have ; 
we all want to be supported by other people's 
advice, that we may have the satisfaction of dis- 
regarding it when it comes to action.” 

** That’s not very encouraging—for the adviser.” 

*“No,” said Harry, “it isn’t, 1 admit. But in 
this instance I don’t want your opinion; I only 
want your ear.” 

Winter felt some fibre of old friendliness stirred 
within him as he looked at the young man. He 
had known Harry from his boyhood, and, in the 
character of intimate and trusted family friend, 
had more or less closely followed his career, and 
had been privileged occasionally to assist him out 
of youthful scrapes. There existed between the 
older and younger man the sort of easy friendship 
that suffers nothing from absence, and can be 
taken up after a lengthened silence almost at the 
old point. Harry was a likeable fellow, whose 
fair, small-featured face had a frankly, propi- 
tiating expression ; and Winter looked down upon 





him with something of the good-humoured and 
protecting kindliness he might have felt towards a 
woman. 

Harry, as if conscious of the look, met it with 
a quaint smile. 

“The mile and the milestone going out for a 
stretch,” he said. ‘It takes some moral courage 
to walk with you.” 

“Is that why you are leading me by such vile 
by-paths ?” 

“I’m not. This dinginess is native to the 
place, meant to counteract the superabundant 
liveliness of the English character. My diggings 
are in Chancery Lane, where you have a different 
species of dulness. If you are in a hurry to taste 
it we can get a growler round the corner; they 
don’t encourage hansoms here.” 

‘We want no wheels,” said Winter, fervently. 
“Step out, young’un, a walk will do you good; 
and while we go, tell me what you’ve been making 
of yourself. I left you on the threshold of the 
church, and yet I don’t recognise a clerical cut in 
that very smart coat.” 

“No,” said Harry, “I didn’t get the length of 
wearing the livery, though that would have been 
the easiest part of it. I’d have made an ideal 
curate, as far as appearance goes,” he said, with an 
edge of humour, ‘and might have counted safely 
on being idolised by the ladies.” 

“‘What was it, then? Did you disagree with 
the articles ” 

“No, 1 hadn’t even such a respectable scruple 
to urge. I didn’t feel cut out to write penitential 
discourses and pull a long face. You see,” said 
Harry, with his quaint meditative drawl, ‘ you 
can never quite count on your conscience, even if 
you've got only a very rudimentary one; it has a 
way of turning on you at unexpected moments 
when you thought it was fairly muzzled.” 

“Well,” said Winter, speaking heartily in his 
capacity of mentor, “‘ you were quite right to keep 
out of it if you felt like that. There can be no- 
thing so cramping to your chances of doing good 
work as the feeling that you are the square man 
in the round hole. And what have you put in the 
place of the pulpit ¢” 

“* The editor's chair,” said Harry, with a smile, 
‘“‘ which, after all, is only another kind of pulpit. 
I’m the sub-editor of the ‘Lighted Lantern.’ 
You never heard of that luminary °” 

“Well, no; but you see, in the wilds, where 
I’ve been, I never came across a paper.” 

Harry laughed his subdued laugh. 

“I’m afraid I can’t soothe my wounded spirit 
with imagining you would have heard of it if you 
had been living all the time at your club. I’ve 
never met a man yet who seemed to be aware of 
its existence,” said the sub-editor, with sad frank- 
ness, “and I don’t think we’ve managed to let 
much light into dark corners. In fact I may con- 
fide in you that we’re within measurable distance 
of extinction.” 

Winter laughed. 

‘‘T always had an immense respect for editors,” 
he said, looking down on his companion with 
good-humour, “though I’m rather vague as to 
their duties and responsibilities.” 
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“The chief duty of an editor is to be infallible. 
He must know everything.” 

“ That’s a biggish order.” 

“Yes,” said Harry, with a sigh, “it means a 
tearing lot of work and a ruinous consumption of 
midnight oil. The penitentiary discourses would 
have been nothing to it; a curate’s brain is a 
vacuum to which nature cheerfully consents, but 
a sub-editor doesn’t get a chance of letting his 
lie fallow. He must be a walking encyclopedia 
of useful and useless knowledge, with a shelf for 
everything.” 

“Then I should say it is just as well for you 
that the ‘ Lantern’ is likely to go out before your 
brain gives in. Yours is a legal quarter.” Win- 
ter looked about him as they entered Chancery 
Lane. ‘“‘ Is that a necessary atmosphere ?” 

“Oh, no. I took the rooms—you see it’s a 
new building—because the company was anxious 
to let, and I got them cheap. Mind your feet, 
there’s a step there. The stair is beastly dark.” 

“You are supposed to absorb all the light,” 
said Winter, stumbling up behind his guide, and 
wondering how much higher he was expected to 
climb. Harry advanced till he reached the top 
storey of the grim pile, when he halted before a 
door, and gropingly tried to fit a key into the lock. 

Winter felt for his matches and struck one. 

“Why don’t you hang out a copy of your 
paper?” he asked, with mild irony, finding the 
adventure on the whole rather amusing. 


“We sell our light,” said Harry, gravely; ‘we 


don’t give it gratis. Come this way, and you'll 
see the process of manufacture.” 

He invited Winter to follow him into a room 
yet faintly lit with the last of the fading spring 
twilight as it struggled in between opposing roofs 
and chimneys. Piles of papers gleamed white 
upon the central table, and shadowy masses were 
dimly discerned obstructing the floor. 

“Just wait half a second; there are a good 
many alien bodies about, and your shins may 
suffer. I'll light up in a twinkling.” 

Winter halted as he was bidden, wondering 
what he might expect. After a good deal of 
groping and careful insertion of his person into 
corners, Harry succeeded in rescuing a lamp from 
the general chaos which its modest glow helped 
to disclose. 

“Books!” said Winter, looking about him 
with a surprise that was half laughingly tinctured 
with respect at the piles of dingy, broken-backed 
volumes that cumbered the floor, the table, and, 
indeed, every available resting-place. Many of 
them lay open, as if to invite research; others 
bristled with paper-marks inserted between their 
leaves, the general impression left on the beholder 
being one of learning run riot. Most of the 
volumes were broken-backed, as if with over- 
work, or possibly—just possibly—they had been 
used as missiles; the ink that bespattered the 
light-coloured walls gave a sanction to this irre- 
verent suggestion. 

Winter surveyed the room gravely, but the 
glance that he brought to bear presently on the 
sub-editor was so comical that they both burst out 
laughing. 





“T know what you are going to say,” said 
Harry, clearing a corner of the table and perch- 
ing himself on it; “ don’t trouble to say it.” 

“I am one of the ignorant public. I didn’t 
know you had to make so many predatory excur- 
sions in order to enlighten our darkness.” 

* You thought, with old Bozzy, that ‘mind is a 
pair of legs with which you can walk east or west.’ 
I am writing an article upon the ‘ Zindikites.’” 

“On the contrary,” said Winter, serenely, “on 
the contrary, I’ve always noticed that your man 
of mind is usually a profoundly unpractical crea- 
ture, and I’ve consoled myself with the reflection 
that it is the stupid ones of the earth who perform 
all the useful works of the world. My dear boy, 
if you’ve asked me to dine off Zindikites, what- 
ever they may be—” 

At this pregnant hint Harry descended from the 
table, and began briskly to clear off the super- 
abundant evidences of learning. Scissors and 
paste, rival publications, books of reference, Mss., 
ink, were massed in one indistinguishable heap. 

‘It’s all one,” said the sub-editor, cheerfully ; 
‘it'll come out all right. It doesn’t matter a 
hang at which end you tackle a subject like that, 
and the big stupid public will never know if 
you don’t peach.” 

“I won't peach, I promise you.” 

“‘Here’s a chair you may sit on without disas- 
trous resulis. I'll put a match to the fire. You've 
got your pipe handy, I'll swear, and I'll leave you 
to its company for five minutes.” 


The five minutes and five more added to them 
went by in an amused meditation on Winter's 
part. It was pleasant to him to come back, 
and to find that, after all, he could still claim 
some friendships that made England more than 
a name to him. At the Moat he had felt him- 
self an alien, but the Severns met him with an 
easy warmth of regard that made no account of 
all the years they had been able to do without 
him. His liking for the cousins he had known 
as boy and girl had in it something half brotherly, 
half paternal, wholly pleasant to a man without 
kindred of his own, near or remote, and he was 
modestly glad that they had not forgotten him. 
As for Harry, it was very easy to rekindle the 
embers of an early affection for him; he was a 
blameless young fellow, as the world goes, and if 
he had not taken very serious views of the neces- 
sity for toil, that mattered the less, since he had 
only his own needs to supply. 

Winter gave a sigh of inward satisfaction for 
that estate of unfettered bachelorhood which was 
his own, and which may be roughly defined as 
freedom to lunch on bread-and-cheese and beer, 
to smoke unlimited pipes, and to riot in unrebuked 
untidiness. The last privilege, at least, young 
Severn may be said to have abused; never before 
was sub-editor so abandoned to disorder. 

“T hope you don’t mind it very much,” said he, 
coming back and clearing a path for the waiter, 
who entered carrying atray. “If I had known I 
was to meet you I might have done a little clear- 
ing up.” 

‘It will impart a flavour to the feast,” said the 
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guest, eyeing the foaming tankards, which the 
waiter whipped off his tray, with a relish whetted 
by long abstinence. 

‘T didn’t venture on wine, for I dare say you are 
used to an unadulterated vintage, and wouldn’t 
relish the doctored stuff we’ve accustomed our- 
selves to.” 

“‘T’ve known a moment,” said Winter, “ when 
I'd have given most of my possessions for a 
draught even of pure water.” 

‘“‘T want to hear the tale of your adventures ; 
you have eight years to account for.” 

“‘ That’s easily done,” said the older man with 
a smile. He knew very well that Harry wanted to 
talk about himself, as all young people do, and he 
found it easy to yield him this gratification. “I 
have wandered to and fro on the face of the earth, 
and I’ve seen nothing more wonderful, after all, 
than this wonderful old London, which has drawn 
me back to it.” 

“Oh, if it comes to condensing,” said Harry, 
with a motion of his hand, as if he were waving 
aside the savoury suggestions that the waiter now 
brought in, “I can match you there! I have 
stayed at home and slaved!” 

He looked with melancholy reproach at the 
corner where the Zindikites lay in abashed and 
forlorn abandonment. 

“And what do you mean to turn to when you've 
had enough of instructing the world ?” questioned 
Winter, after a vigorous attack on both sides had 
reduced the beefsteak and fried potatoes to quell- 
able limits. ‘ Doesn’t this atmosphere tempt you 
to try your hand at lawyering ?” 

‘“‘No,” said Harry, slowly, “there are too many 
in the field. I don’t care for a profession where 
you've to pinch your neighbour or tread on his 
toes to make him aware of your importance.” 

“Neither a black coat nor a curly wig. What 
is it to be, my boy? Do you want to go a-roving 
with me?” 

“That would suit me down to the ground,” said 
Harry, mournfully. “If you had bid for me a 
little sooner it might have been managed, but 
unfortunately I’m booked.” 

“‘ My dear fellow,” said Winter, giving his chief 
attention to the cheese, ‘‘don’t be enigmatical ! 
You’re not writing a leading article where I’ve 
noticed you scribbling folks make a point of dis- 
guising your meaning—if you happen, indeed, to 
have one.” 

“Upon my word,” said Harry, leaning back in 
his chair and smiling faintly, “I'm tempted to 
make it into one! I’ve looked at it mentally from 
every possible angle ; perhaps it might seem more 
real if I saw it in type.” 

“You haven’t enlightened me yet, remember,” 
said Winter, still easily. 

“T told you I was booked. 
have a career provided for me.” 

‘Well, what is this mysterious career ?” 

“‘T believe I am going to be married.” 

** You believe you are going to be married ?” 
echoed Winter, startled into amazed incredulity. 

Harry nodded. 

“To become a respectable British housc ‘iolder, 
and a ratepayer with a grievance.” 


In other words, I 











“Ts it a joke ?” asked Winter, rather drily. 

“It is sober earnest,” said Harry, calmly. He 
leant forward and played absently with his knife. 
‘“‘T told you when I met you to-day that I wanted 
an ear. I'll tell you all about it, if you like; I’ve 
a sort of curiosity to hear how it sounds.” 


Winter’s acquiescence was wordless. This odd 
announcement had effectually surprised him, and 
all he could do was to hold his judgment in abey- 
ance till the case was placed before him, 


CHAPTER XIII, —THE SUB-EDITOR’S ‘* CAREER.’ 


ET it was, after all, Winter who was the first 
to break the silence. He was employing that 
inward process called putting two and two 

together, and there suddenly flashed across his 
mind an illuminating suggestion. 

“You don’t mean—” he began. 

Harry looked up with that slow -coming smile 
that made the chief charm of his frank fair face. 

‘If you know, or have guessed anything, my 
story will be the easier,” he said, “for it’s an odd 
thing, you know, when you come to think of it, to 
be married off without any of the preliminaries. 
By the way, however, it oughtn’t to seem odd to 
you”—he appeared to take some comfort from 
this reflection—“since I’ve no doubt it is the 
fashion of your primitive man to dispense with 
the formality of courtship. After all, it is a mere 
detail.” 

“‘ What are you talking about -” Winter asked, 
a little stiffly. 

‘Myself, I think,” said Harry, meekly, “and 
possibly the lady, who, I hope, will be kind 
enough to be willing to be my wife.” 

“What lady?” questioned Winter. He was 
displeased for no reason that he knew of, and he 
looked rather sternly at the young fellow seated 
opposite him, as if he expected to surprise some 
sinister design lurking behind his easy phrases. 

“My Cousin Judith,” Harry answered, with dis- 
arming promptness. 

** Judith Severn ?” 

The sub-editor nodded. Then he lay back in 
his chair, and looked at his guest meditatively. 

“ There’s no other Judith, so far as I know, in 
the family, and she is the only cousin I can claim 
except little Letty, who has arranged her own 
fate. It’s a family affair—one of those arrange- 
ments the head of our house loves to make; and 
now that I come to think of it, we needn’t hark 
back to your savage for a precedent, since we can 
find one much nearer home. Across the Channel 
the thing is done every day, and if it had been my 
lot to have been born a Frenchman, I'd have had 
to yield to my old Granny as a right what I now 
grant her as a grace.” 

“Your grandmother!” cried Winter, with an 
infinite scorn. 

“Yes,” Harry acquiesced, “it sounds very 
womanish and weak to be under petticoat govern- 
ment, though it’s a family tradition, at least on the 
male side. I can’t get over that aspect of it mysell. 
And I dare say I am weak, if it’s a sign of feeble- 
ness to let other people settle your life for you.” 
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‘“‘Weak!” stormed Winter, unable, he could 
not have told why, to take a humorous view of the 
situation, ‘it’s immoral. Do you mean to say you 
intend, at any one’s bidding—to marry a girl 
whom you’ve scarcely seen—for whom you can’t 
possibly care ?” 

“T don’t know about that. Why shouldn’t I 
care, or get to care? I’m an affectionate, easy- 
going sort of fellow, and I can get along with 
most people. It takes very little to satisfy me. 
I’m prepared to make some sacrifices.” He 
looked about him with a melancholy resignation. 
“I suppose if she were to come in here now 
she would be a little shocked. Women never can 
be made to see the virtues of what they call untidi- 
ness.” 

Winter laughed in spite of himself. 

“If you had ever seen your Cousin Judith,” he 
said, ‘I could not find it in my heart to forgive 
you. Your ignorance is your only plea.” 

“I believe we were great chums as children; 
there’s a legend that we exchanged bead rings, so 
there’s a fitness in our marrying. You can even 
make out that we’ve had our romance if you put it 
that way.” 

“IT suppose,” said Winter, “I must put your 
attempts at cynicism down to the circumstance 
that you’ve never really cared for any girl, and 
therefore don’t know what you are talking about.” 

He looked at the young fellow in a sort of dark 
perplexity. Some tale of youthful indiscretion or 
unwise entanglement would have surprised or dis- 
pleased him less than did this cold-blooded 
acquiescence in what he was pleased to call a 
family arrangement. 

“Oh, yes,” said Harry, “I’ve had my little 
taste of the grand passion, but I’ve come to the 
conclusion that there’s nothing so tough in its 
digestion as love. It can swallow anything if 
you give it a little time. We most of us survive 
a good many affronts and disappointments, and 
don’t find ourselves much the worse.” 

“Don’t you think,” said Winter, going off ona 
new tack, “it’s rather brutal and offensive to 
be talking of your cousin in this way, as if her 
consent counted for nothing ?” 

“Don’t you think,” Harry questioned in his 
turn, “if she consents it would be more than 
offensive of me to refuse ?” 

His voice had lost its meditative drawl, and 
was almost eager. He looked at Winter with a 
wistful anxiety in his glance, but Winter was too 
much disturbed to have attention for it. 

“I don’t allow that you have any right to pre- 
Suppose her consent.” 

“You think me a presumptuous fool, in short.” 
Harry spoke a melancholy resignation, as if he 
quite acquiesced in this view of his behaviour. 

“T think a young girl must desire to be wooed 
and loved for something in herself that she calls 
out. I know nothing of those things,” he broke 
off, reddening darkly under his tan, “and you 
Will tell me, no doubt, that my notions are old- 
fashioned and archaic, but I am not so sure that 
new fashions are better simply in virtue of their 
novelty.” 

“ Your views are scarcely old enough to please 





my grandmother,” said Harry, with an attempt to 
rescue the talk and lift it to a less gloomy key. 
‘** She models herself upon the doctrines of Mr. 
Richardson.” 

** And you would have me believe your cousin 
a persecuted Clarissa Harlowe?” cried Winter, 
with smiling derision. 

“TI would have you believe that Lady Severn is 
quite able ta carry out her theories, whatever these 
may be. Don’t you see, Winter,” said Harry, 
rather helplessly, ‘“‘she has all the power; my 
grandfather, infatuated man, left everything in 
her hands for her life. I don’t suppose it oc- 
curred to him that she had made up her mind to 
outlive everybody, or else he might have made 
some provision for the third generation.” 

‘** Am I to understand that it is a question of a 
bribe ?” 

“I don’t choose to put it that way.” Harry 
for the first time showed a trace of resentment, 
“There is no question of a bribe where your 
consent is freely given. We are both poor, and 
we are willing to be made rich in each other's 
company. You can construe the matter anyhow 
you choose, but that is the plain English of it. I 
should have thought,” continued the young man, 
relapsing into a sudden plaintiveness, “‘that such 
an extremely sensible and practical view of the 
married state would have met with your approba- 
tion.” 

“You are a cold-blooded young villain,” said 
Winter, laughing in spite of himself. ‘“ Fortu- 
nately Judith is a girl of too much spirit to allow 
herself to be handed over to any young man as 
if she were a bale of goods. You fall in love 
with her in the good old-fashioned way, and if 
she consents to have you you can come to me 
then for my blessing.” 

“I notice the stress you lay on the proviso,” 
said Harry, sadly; “it’s uncomplimentary, but 
the whole business is so lifted out of the common 
that I suppose I must forgive you.” 

“Thank you.” 

Winter rose to go, and his host lit a candle and 
accompanied him down one flight of the dark 
stairs. 

“Don’t come any farther,” said Winter; “I'll 
make my way easily enough alone, and you've pro- 
vided me handsomely with a subject for medita- 
tion.” 

“T’'ll invite you to our wedding,” said Harry, 
reaching a long arm over the bannister, and send- 
ing a faint gleam from his candle into the black 
gulf beneath. 

Winter looked up and met Harry’s face, with a 
sweetly serene expression for the moment over- 
lying its frankness, and he went out into the night 
with a smile on his own. ‘The smile was speedily 
routed by a frown, however. ‘‘Confound the 
boy!” he said to himself; ‘‘ I wonder if she really 
could come to care for him.” 

The very possibility seemed so preposterous 
that he laughed the next moment at his own 
question. It must be confessed that his mood 
was strangely fluctuating; during one breath he 
felt as if he could very easily have lashed himself 
into a rage, at the next the wildly humorous 
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aspect of the affair moved him to mirth. He was 
a little excited over the whole business, and his 
interest grew as he pieced together the hints old 
Lady Severn and Letitia had given him, and intere 
preted them in this new light. 

And Judith—he recalled the half-tragic per- 
plexity that had lurked in her eyes on that day 
when they had journeyed together, and he re- 
minded himself of the strained and inelastic state 
of her relations with her grandmother. Could it 
be that she was really yielding herself to this 
scheme—this arbitrary whim of the old lady’s ? 
He could not bring himself to believe it of her; he 
knew of nothing in her circumstances that would 
justify such a step, and he was too ignorant to take 
account of the passion for service that made her 
mother’s and sister’s desires into the imperious 
voice of duty for Judith. Even if he had known 
enough of girl-nature to weigh this hazard, he 
would have refused to believe her capable of 
yielding to any such plea. ‘To his strong, mascu- 
line sense such a sacrifice would have seemed 
utterly futile and foolish, and Judith was less 
foolish than most women it had been his lot to 
know. Something in her young desires and as- 
pirations had subtly touched a kindred spring in 
him, and he felt greatly interested in her—far too 
intr:»sted to surrender her without a protest to the 
firs: young man who chose to come along. 

As for Harry, Winter’s feeling towards him re- 
mained a mingled one—half anger, half amuse- 
ment. 

As he lay awake in his high bedroom, setting 
his thoughts half unconsciously to the night mur- 
mur of London, he made up his mind that he 
would rescue Harry from the veriest chance of a 
bribe, if that were in the old lady’s mind. 

The boy had let fall some hint of money in- 
vested in that preposterous paper of his. If that 
were so, if it were a question of an income, the 
affair was simple enough. His own income was 
a burden he would gladly share. He would carry 
Harry off on one pretext or another to the wilds; 
the lad would have his chances there as here, and 
he would learn that something of life and the ways 
of the world which was lacking to his manliness. 
He was a pleasant young fellow, and if he were a 
trifle ladylike in the softness of his address and 
the languor of his manner, he was an imaginably 
good comrade, say, in Timbuctoo, where it is not 
every man you would choose to mess with. Winter 
laughed under the blankets as he thought of the 
manner in which he, homeless and kinless, was 
already provided with a whole set of ready-made 
interests, fears, and hopes alike, and not the least 
of his satisfaction was the thought that he might 
outwit the clever old Princess of Richmond by 
spiriting off the bridegroom under her eyes. 

Filled with these benevolent schemes, he fell 
asleep, and woke still hot enough over his project 
to set leisurely about putting it in execution. 

After breakfast he went to seek out the office 
of the * Lantern,” and found that modest refuge 
of literature with some difficulty, since no one 
seemed to have heard of it. On his entrance a 
young man, who apparently embodied the entire 
staif in his slim person, came forward with 











alacrity, as if he feared a possible subscriber 
might change his mind unless immediately 
pounced on, and in answer to Winter’s inquiry he 
said that Mr. Severn had not yet come. He 
added that unless when they were going to press 
—when, he insinuated, their bustle was something 
to astonish a spectator—Mr. Severn did not always 
put in such an untimely appearance. 

Winter thanked him, and having gravely pur- 
chased a copy of the “ Lantern,” and said, in 
reply to the young man’s pursuit of him to the 
utmost limits of the tiny office, that he would 
think about becoming a regular subscriber, he 
went to Chancery Lane, hoping to capture Harry 
there. 

Disappointment was lurking for him, however, 
at the topmost flight of steps, where a card nailed 
to his door primitively proclaimed the sub-editor 
out of town for some days. Winter stared at it, 
and wondered with a smile whether the Zindikites 
were suffering their last night’s neglect within, or 
whether Harry had taken them down to Richmond 
to help his odd wooing. 

That he had gone thither he never doubted, 
and, like a wise man, he recognised that the affair 
had passed beyond his reach. He was cooler 
over it in the morning hours, and more inclined 
to see its whimsical side. As for Judith, his 
speculative analysis of her character always brought 
him back to that earlier refuge from all his doubts, 
which he had found in her uncommon common 
sense. If the boy was to have his lesson—well, 
most boys have to get the conceit taken out of 
them at one time or other, and Judith might be 
trusted to administer the punishment mercifully. 


CHAPTER XIV.—THEIR FIRST ENCOUNTER. 


grandmother’s house, that from its high win- 

dow commanded a view of that corner of the 
garden which had been suffered to lapse into a 
wilderness. Beyond the gates of the garden she 
had not as yet penetrated, and indeed towards all 
the famed beauties of the outer landscape her 
desires remained cold. The old neglected garden 
was her refuge when the atmosphere of the house 
became too overcharged to be longer suffered, and 
to it her glances wandered while she sat, pen in 
hand, writing between pauses of outward gazing. 


J grand had been apportioned a room in her 


“‘You have not come to see me, Letty, and yet 
you promised, did you not? Surely I am not to 
be so unhappy as to lose you too. A mother and 
a sister; that is a very dear price to pay for a 
grandmother and luxury. I wish you could have 
the luxury, Letty, since you like it; but I suppose 
you would not like it if you had to share it with 
its owner. Poor old Grandmother! Sometimes I 
think I feel sorry for her. Can you imagine how 
displeased she would be if she knew it? Come 
soon; I'll engage that you find me alone, and I 
have so many things to say to you. I want to 
talk to you about mother. When are you going 
to her? Indeed, I think, Letty, you must go 
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rather than bring her to London as you suggested. hands thrust in pockets, small legs apart, innocent 


You know how timid mother is, and what a pain | mouth pursed into a whistle of sheer content—a 

it would be to her to uproot herself and leave the bit of the spring, he, too young to be glad of 

life she knows for one—” youth ; a creature as irresponsible as the flowers 

and the birds, and glad as they for no better 
Here, in an idle search for a just conclusion to reason than they could give. 

her sentence—a conclusion that should not be Judith looked down on him with that some- 
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JUDITH WOULD HAVE SCORCHED THEM BOTH UP. 
affronting to Letty—she let her glances stray out- | thing of maternal love that the best of women 


wards, first to the jocund bit of April sky that | bring with them to a world that needs it all. As 
hung above an ancient cedar in wanton laughter | he ran and leaped, and whistled with his small 
at its gloom, then slowly downwards, between childish pipe, the collie burst through the under- 
slanting branches, to the green open, dappled with wood, barking in a very paroxysm of joy, curveting 
a drifted snow of blossom, and latticed with the and prancing round him with mad leaps that it 
dance of leaves as they fluttered to the wooing of | was difficult to sustain with dignity, while the 
the soft wind. puppy crawled and tumbled and worried in abject 
In the middle of this green world stood Teddy, imitation of this frank joy. 
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Judith stood up to laugh in sympathy as Ted 
headed this joyous dance in honour of the spring, 
in and out of shade and sunlight, darting round 
the smiling Silence and the wicked Pan; but as 
she looked there came a new element into the 
picture, an element that might be said to turn it 
into an allegory. For from out the trimmer alleys, 
where the gardener had his will and did his best 
‘a curb and repress Nature, there presently 
merged a little procession—a bath-chair pushed 
by the prim spare Farthing, easily recognisable 
by the overtopping proportions of her hat. 
Easily recognisable, too, the head thrust from 
the hood of the chair, and nodding in sprightly 
assent to some sentiment that pleased the 
ancient princess. But who was the talker? 
Who the young man to whom Great-grand- 
‘mamma was so gracious, smiling, waving her 
small white hand—the tape -fingered hand of 
a Vandyke—putting forth all ner charms for the 
saunterer by her side ? 

From Judith’s post of vantage there might be 
read in the scene an allegory of life such as 
medizval art loved to paint. Here were old age 
and maturity—a very sour and grim maturity as 
Farthing rendered it—advancing in parley with 
young manhood to meet the beginnings of life in 
the person of the little child who invoked the 
spring in that mazy joyous dance; and no doubt 
if Judith had been a philosophical young woman 
this is the view she would have taken. What she 
really did, however, was to blush a sudden burn- 
ing blush, and then, with a quick impulsive move- 
ment, to turn, fly across the room, and lock the 
door. 

“TI will not be sent for—as if—as if—he had 
bought me,” she said to herself, in passionate 
protest, unconsciously using the phrase Winter 
had employed when expressing his view of the 
arrangement. 

She went no more to the window; she scorned 
to take advantage of her chances of observation, 
or to encourage so much as a hint of curiosity 
about the stranger. That she would not volun- 
tarily see him—would not see him at all until 
compelled to do so—she was vehement in assur- 
ing herself, and she spent the next hour in a 
mood that was none the less defiant because it 
had no just cause to be so. 

Memory and imagination were busy, one glorify- 
ing the past, the other darkening the future, as 
she walked up and down her room, too restless to 
settle quietly to the continuation of her letter. If 
she had gone on writing, what would she have 
said ? 

“‘Here is Cousin Harry Severn come to see 
what he thinks of his bargain, and whether, 
indeed, it is worth the price he has paid for it!” 








That she might have said,.and how Letty would 
have laughed ! 

Judith was in no laughing humour; she was 
tragic, as most young folks are apt to be, and un- 
fair as young women, at least sometimes, are. 
Cousin Harry was to be despised and scorned, in- 
deed, because he had consented to meet her half- 
way in this strange courtship; suppose he had 
refused to meet her at all, now turned his back on 
her and preferred some other charmer — what 
then? Oh, then, Judith would have respected 
him and only despised herself ! 

The luncheon-bell, sending a brazen summons 
through the big house, brought her back to the 
unpleasant fact that she could no longer decline 
to face her destiny. There it was, waiting for her 
downstairs ; there was no escaping it; there was 
nothing left but to accept the inevitable. 

Judith went towards it with a very haughty head, 
but with a heart that beat in strange tumults under 
her morning gown. Not a glance would she 
have given to that austere toilet, even if she had 
remembered it in time to pass a verdict on it. 
She did remember it as she went downstairs, and 
she reflected that it is the custom to adorn the 
victim with gay ribbons and flowers before it is 
led out to sacrifice; if Grandmamma had thought 
of it she would no doubt have commanded her 
victim to be decorated too. 

Great-grandmamma, alighted from her chair, 
was in the dining-room, and she was in a mighty 
good humour. 

Some one else was there, too, whom Judith 
would not see. 

“‘Come away, my dear. Where have you hid- 
den yourself all the morning ?” cried the old lady, 
extending two fingers and a cool, pink cheek for 
Judith’s salute. ‘‘ This is the first that I see of 
you, though the day is half done, and here is 
Harry, who no doubt thinks I keep you locked up 
in your room as if you were a rebellious child. 
She is not rebellious, Harry, though she holds a 
high head; you may salute each other, children, 
since you are no strangers to each other. What! 
a mere handshake ? Well, well, we are fallen on 
a prim and puritan age, to be sure! In my daya 
cousin would have been quicker to claim his privi- 
leges!” 

Judith had but touched Harry’s finger tips with 
her own without deigning to look at him; she 
now flashed a glance of haughty fire, first at her 
grandmother and then at the young man, as if she 
would have scorched them both up in the same 
flame, and, behold! Harry was already ex- 
tinguished; so meek, distressed, ashamed a 
Harry, that the most offended goddess must have 
relented before the spectacle of his embarrass- 
ment. 
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THE HOME OF THE BLIZZARD. 


BY C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 


UR Continental neighbours, who on the whole 
are blessed with sunnier skies than our own, 
are wont to ridicule John Bull for finding so 

fertile a subject for conversation in the weather ; 
and in truth its changeableness does give good 
ground for the accusation, though assuredly, as 
compared with that of the general average of 
other lands, we have small excuse for our national 
sin of grumbling thereat ! 

Certainly, the dreary prolonged fogs which, 
during so many weeks of the past winter, made 
darkness visible at noon over a great part of 
Britain, did not conduce to cheerfulness, and 
throat and lungs do cezselessly protest against 
exposure to the raw, damp chills which so often 
prevail. And yet, when occasional tidings reach 
us of the violent atmospheric disturbances to which 
other lands are subjected, we are ready enough to 
perceive the advantages of our own more equable 
climate, where the heat of balmy summer is very 
rarely excessive, and where even one death from 
exposure to winter’s cold is exceptional. 

The subject was very vividly brought home to 
us in the beginning of the present year by two 
specially disastrous disturbances, which wrought 
dire havoc in the United States. The first was 
the great blizzard, or snow-hurricane, which, on 
January 11th, swept over a vast region, including 
Montana, Minnesota, Dakota, lowa, Kansas, 
Nebraska, and part of Texas, even to the shores 
of the Gulf of Mexico, carrying death and de- 
struction on its path—the death of hundreds of 
men and women and of a multitude of cattle. 


THE FEBRUARY CYCLONE. 


Little more than a month elapsed ere, on Sun- 
day, February 19th, occurred a second disastrous 
hurricane. This time it assumed the form of a 
cyclone, which within a few minutes reduced to 
ruins two-thirds of Mount Vernon, a flourishing 














town in the State of Illinois, covering an area of 
two miles from east to west. Those few moments 
resulted in the death of nearly a hundred persons, 
most of whom were, as they fondly supposed, safe 
by their own fireside on Sunday afternoon. 

A heavy thunderstorm had prevailed for some 
hours previously, so that the attendants at Sunday- 
schools and chapels had hurried home with all 
speed after service. At half-past four a strange 
darkness came on, and at the same time a low 
rumbling sound was heard, such as often precedes 
an earthquake. Dense dark clouds now gathered 
to the south-west, and, assuming the form of an 
inverted cone, rushed onward with a whirling 
movement and resistless force. Before five o’clock 
the cyclone broke, sweeping right through the 
town, utterly demolishing whatever it touched. 
Its pathway was marked by a track of ruins of an 
almost uniform breadth of five hundred yards, 
amounting to the total destruction of two-thirds of 
the town. In an incredibly short space of time it 
had swept onward over the desolate prairie, where 
it found little to harm, and with it passed away the 
eerie darkness, and once more the sun shone out 
bright and clear, revealing in all its ghastliness 
the destruction so ruthlessly wrought by the 
cyclone. 

Of the town which, one hour previously, had 
been so peaceful and flourishing, two-thirds lay in 
ruins, huge piles of brick and rubble alone re- 
maining to show where whole blocks of large 
houses had fallen, entombing their inmates. So 
definite was the course of the whirlwind, that while 
for a distance of fully a quarter of a mile in the 
centre of the cyclone track not one house was 
left standing, streets on either side scarcely suf- 
fered. Substantially-built brick houses were as 
completely demolished as the frailest wooden 
shanties; indeed, what are known as “ frame- 
houses” fared the best, for in some cases they 
were simply moved bodily from one place to 
another—a statement which may sound incredible 
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to those who have not seen such houses in America 
transported bodily to a new site at the will of the 
owner.'! Thus the cyclone, catching a two-storeyed 
frame-house, lifted it from its foundations and 
deposited it quite intact on the road at a distance 
of twenty feet, while solid brick buildings close at 
hand fell in shapeless ruin. 

Such was the fate of the chief Methodist Church, 
from which a congregation of 250 persons had 
dispersed five minutes previously! The Baptist 
Church, the City Hall, the Court-house, and 
various other public buildings shared the same 
fate. The great Commercial Hotel escaped with 
the loss of its top storey, which was blown com- 
pletely off. Altogether, five hundred buildings 
were completely demolished, the pecuniary 
damage being estimated at upwards of a million 
dollars. 

But what is the money loss compared with that 
of well-nigh a hundred human lives, and all the 
anguish of the survivors—anguish of body as well 
as of heart >—for a multitude of persons were more 
or less seriously injured, not only by the falling 
houses, but in the terrible conflagration which 
followed, owing to the overturning of stoves and 
the falling of beams and other woodwork upon 
many a cheery fire on cosy dorsestic hearths. A 
very few minutes later flames burst from the ruins 
in sundry different places, and rapidly ignited the 
ruins of many wooden houses. One of the chief 
glories of American cities is the marvellous readi- 
ness and perfection of the fire brigade, but on this 
occasion, as might well be expected, a consider- 
able delay ensued ere it was possible to get the 
engines and firemen to work, most people being 
more or less dazed and stupefied, crazed with grief 
for their dead, or frantic at their inability to rescue 
friends and relatives entombed in the burning 
ruins. 

Meanwhile a high wind fanned the flames, 
which spread rapidly, adding their roar and crack- 
ling to the agonising cries of scores of unhappy 
victims pinioned by fallen girders or wooden 
rafters—the fuel for their martyrdom in the swiftly- 
approaching doom from which escape was impos- 
sible. Men and women had to stand by helpless, 
and witness the cremation of living friends and 


1 The “ Morning Post,” commenting on this matter, says: ‘In the 
tornado which raged in Illinois on May 22nd, 2873, the lifting power of 
the wind was so great as to remove a school, with its teachers and 
scholars, to a distance of thirty feet, the weight of the building being 
thirty thousand pounds. The windows and roof were damaged, but 
the school itself was not overturned. A farmhouse was lifted and car- 
ried forty yards, when it was dashed to the ground and demolished, the 
contents being scattered in all directions. Among the killed was one 
whose body had been torn to pieces. Animals, horses, bullocks, and so 
on, were carried hundreds of yards. In South Carolina, on April 19th, 
1879, great damage was caused by the Walterborough tornado. A 
church, weighing fifty thousand pound , was carried twenty feet ard 
demolished, the velocity of the wind required to accomplish this amount 
of work being one hundred and sixteen niles per hour, but it is sup- 
posed the velocity was really more tha» :wo hundred miles per hour. A 
cart weighing six hundred pounds was carried up in the whirling cloud, 
torn to pieces, and the tire of one wheel was picked up one thousand 
three hundred and twenty yards away. When we consider the tremen- 
dous velocity of the wind, and the extremely narrow space occu; ied by 
the whirl of the tornado, we cease to wonder at the strangeness of the 
results. The path of the storm i- very short, twenty to thirty miles, 
unlike the larger cyclones, which travel many thousands of miles. ‘Ihe 
tornado al-o does not touch the ground continuously; the cloud may 
lift and not again touch he earth until it ha. advanced many miles. 
The time occupied in the work of destruction—that is, while the greatest 
violence is experienced—is less tha. on minute, while a couple of miles 
away 'rom the centre, the movement of the wind does not indicate the 
near. e-s of the tornado. 











kindred, whose vain cries for help wrung their 
hearts, and will surely ring in their ears for many 
a year to come. 

The situation was now appalling, the firemen 
being powerless to control the conflagration, and 
a general panic spread through the crowds; and 
multitudes, deeming further attempt at rescue 
hopeless, and seized with uncontrollable terror, 
sought their own safety in flight from the appa- 
rently doomed city, hundreds of men, women, and 
children rushing to the open country. The men, 
however, soon regained their reason, and returned 
to the town to lend what aid they could. As a 
natural result of the previous prolonged drought, 
and the exceptionally severe winter, the water- 
supply was very meagre, as can be well under- 
stood, seeing that even at Galveston, some six 
hundred miles farther south, there were snow 
showers and twelve degrees of frost, and the Cola- 
rado river, which flows into the Gulf of Mexico, 
was frozen for the first time since the settlement 
of Texas, the ice being upwards of a foot thick. 

Thus fire and frost seemed to combine to render 
the situation desperate, while the fierce gale 
carried blazing brands to ignite fresh centres of 
mischief. Happily, however, as night came on 
heavy rain poured in torrents, and so effectually 
assisted the firemen that they were at length able 
to subdue the flames—which, however, broke out 
again repeatedly during the night. As the fierce 
light of the conflagration and the awful red glow 
of the heavens died away, working parties pro- 
cured torches and lanterns, and by their flickering 
light strove, at the imminent peril of their own 
lives, to reach points from which pitiful cries were 
stili heard to arise. 

Organised efforts were now made to explore 
the ruins, to rescue any who might still be alive, 
but these were comparntively few. Many bodies 
were disentombed, so crushed as to render 
identification impossible, while others were equally 
unrecognisable, being burnt to cinders, and many 
more hualf-charred. In some streets which had 
escaped the fire many sorely wounded were 
rescued, having lain for long hours exposed to 
such pitiless rain as might well lay the seeds for 
future years of suffering. 

Such is the story of a Sunday afternoon in one 
of the most favoured of the Central States. As- 
suredly the inhabitants of our British Isles may 
well be thankful that no cyclone has as yet in- 
vaded their peaceful firesides. Equally may they 
rejoice that, although England is fifteen hundred 
miles nearer the North Pole than is Texas, yet, 
thanks in a measure to the genial influence of the 
Gulf Stream, she is exempt from such hardships 
as accompany even an average winter in those 
vast States, where the bleak prairies form one 
boundless snow-field, over which wild winds sweep 
with such resistless force as too often prove fatal 
to man and beast 


WINTER IN THE PRAIRIE STATES. 


For such tempests in their most aggravated 
form, a distinctive name has been invented. 
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They are “ Blizzards,” and, as an American writer 
remarks, the man who devised that name 
thoroughly understood his business! “If ever 
you are out in a blizzard,” says a Canadian, “ you 
will imagine that there is a ripping riot of razors 
in the air.” Happily blizzards in full perfection 
are not developed very frequently, and certain 
very oldesettlers have been rather annoyed by the 
persistency with which younger men apply the 
term to any very severe tempest, even when the 
snow, albeit driven by a wild wind, is soft and 
fleecy. To constitute a true blizzard the whole 
atmosphere must be full of the finest, most cutting 
ice-dust, sharp as powdered glass, mingled with 
very small three-cornered, frozen snowflakes, 
driven with appalling swiftness by a rushing, 
mighty wind, while a sudden fall of the tempera- 
ture from comparative warmth to thirty or forty 
degrees below zero produced an intensity of cold 
which is altogether unbearable, as we may well ima- 
gine who deem ourselves frozen should the thermo- 
meter fall two or three degrees below zero! 

An almost equal degree of cold can be borne 
with little suffering in perfectly still weather, but 
once let a breeze spring up, no matter how light 
it may be, and frostbites almost invariably result, 
generally unfelt at the time. In ordinary mild 
cases, immediate friction with snow averts danger 
from this cause, hence, the kindliness, so startling 
to a new-comer, when a stranger, detecting the 
white mark of the ice-king, advances with a hand- 
ful of snow, saying to the unsuspecting victim, 
** Excuse me, sir (or madam, as the case may be), 
but your ear, or your nose, is frost-bitten ! ” 

Happily for the other States, blizzards are 
cradled only in the Rocky Mountains, and only 
seem to attain perfection at the farthest possib!e 
distance from the sea; they therefore confine their 
very rough play to the Central States, sweeping 
from Canada right down to the Gulf of Mexico, 
thus including in their playground that vast area 
comprising Manitoba, Montana, Dakota and 
Minnesota, Nebraska and Iowa, Kansas and Mis- 
souri, Indian Territory, Arkansas and Texas. 

All these in winter form one unbroken snow- 
field, with neither great forests nor mountain 
ranges to temper the resistless force and fury of 
the tempest; and the settlers have to remember 
that at any time between December and March 
they are liable to these sudden hurricanes. The 
blast sweeps on with irresistible velocity, so 
densely charged with pulverised snow and ice as 
fine as flour, that it obscures the air with what is 
described as white darkness, rendering large 
objects totally invisible at a distance of two or 
three yards, and accompanied by such a roaring 
and tumult that the human voice can scarcely 
make itself heard within a few feet. The luckless 
traveller who is caught in such a blast, runs every 
risk of suffocation, the action of the lungs being 
stopped by the swiftness as well as the intense 
cold of the wind, while the ice-dust—which pene- 
trates the thickest clothing—is more choking than 
the sand of the simoom. 

Indeed, these two very unpleasant natural phe- 
nomena—the sand blizzard of the desert with its 
stifling heat, and the ice blizzard of the Prairic 








States—have several characteristics in common, 
one being that, just as the Arab instinctively 
throws himself flat on his face and‘*lets the sand- 
storm pass over him, so the man who, instead of 
battling with the ice-laden breeze has the presence 
of mind to bury himself in the snow, has a much 
better chance of life, albeit that these storms do 
sometimes blow for several days without inter- 
mission. The prospect is not inviting, but, at 
least, the buried man has some chance of surviving, 
whereas to face the hurricane involves almost 
certain death; and, moreover, in the anguish of 
suffocation the victims of the blizzard seem occa- 
sionally to become insane before dying, in some 
cases tearing off their clothes, as if thus to gain 
relief. 

Blizzards on a small scale are known in the 
Canadian North-West as “ poudre”’-days, and are 
as much dreaded by the Indians as the whites. 
The snow of weeks lies crisped with the frost, so 
as to be really dry and powdery. In the clear 
stillness of a bright winter’s day it lies harmless, 
but with the faintest breath of air minute particles 
of frozen snow rise eddying in the air thicker and 
thicker, till, as the wind increases in strength and 
velocity, howling and moaning like a raging beast, 
it seems to be laden with needle-points of ice, 
which sting like miniature arrows, blinding and 
bewildering the luckless wayfarer. ‘The stoutest 
cannot struggle for more than a few minutes 
against such a blast, which, moreover, quickly 
obliterates all landmarks, so that the wariest old 
tracker may be hopelessly lost within a stone’s- 
throw of his own door. Even the Indians occa- 
sionally succumb to these choking, blinding 
*‘poudre”-days which, indeed, when at their 
worst, are only distinguished from the genuine 
blizzard by the happy fact that their force is 
generally expended in a few hours, whereas the 
latter may continue for days. 

Well is it for us that in our sea-girt land we 
have no experience of such wildly-varying alterna- 
tions of temperature, either daily or annual, as 
those of the Central States, where the summer heat 
is well-nigh as trying as the winter cold, and 
where within twenty-four hours it is possible for 
the thermometer to fall from 74 degrees above 
zero to 40 below zero, as was the case in some 
places on the rith January, 1888. 


LIFE IN THE FAR WEST. 


In truth, the hardships which settlers have to 
face in even ordinary winters are such as we in 
Britain can little realise. A plucky young English 
settler, who started four years ago to seek his 
fortunes in Dakota, wrote home in February, 
1887, ‘Since the 22nd of November there has 
been one uninterrupted series of blizzards, snow- 
storms, and intense cold; and I think this week 
has been the worst week of all.” After telling 
how he had to find his way home in a wild snow- 
hurricane on a dark night, he adds, “‘ Last Wednes- 
day our wood-pile was getting low, so I had to 
make a break fer the timber and get some fire- 
wood. It was fine when I started, but on my way 
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home an awful blizzard started up with no warning 
at all. Though it was broad daylight one could 
not see more than a rod ahead... Somehow, be- 
tween the horses and myself, we managed to keep 
the trail most of the way, and I got home, though 
I had to leave my load in a drift. It was thirty- 
two degrees below zero that day, and my face, 
neck, and fingers were all frozen solid, and are 
now one big scar. This is a hard country, with- 
out doubt. I can stand the cold—we sometimes 
work in our shirtsleeves on a still day with the 
thermometer nearly at zero; but the wind and 
blinding snow are a terror.” 

Lest this experience should be deemed excep- 
tional, I will quote a passage from the letter of a 
Scotch lady, who went out last year to settle in 
Dakotah, and was so ill-advised as to make her 
first acquaintance with the New World in Decem- 
ber. She says, ‘‘ We landed here in such a storm 
as you could not picture to yourself, try ever so 
hard. The next train that came was snowed up, 
so it is a good thing we got in in time. It has 
been a constant blizzard ever since. We are 
snowed up with six feet of snow in front and eight 
at the back, and in some places there are ten. 
How would you like that? We have to make a 
hole through the heap each time we want to get 
out. The roof and walls of our bedrooms are 
covered every morning with a sheet of ice, and I 
sweep two dustpanfuls of snow off the walls of 
each room every morning. When I get up in the 
morning my feet stick to the quilt lying above us 
-—in fact, everything one touches sticks to one’s 
hands. The water-pail freezes solid. Just fancy 
having half an ox in the house without being able 
to get a bit of it; it cannot be cut even with a saw. 
It is simply a solid piece of ice. The summer 
kitchen had four feet of snow this morning which 
had blown through the crevices. It is so fine that 
it sifts through everything.” 

Perhaps, for the benefit of any intending settler, 
I may quote from another letter, the writer of 
which enumerates the amount of clothing which 
proved none too much for a winter drive in 
Ontario. ‘I wore,” he says, “‘ two thick woollen 
undershirts, a woollen overshirt, a thick woollen 
jersey, a couple of waistcoats, an undercoat, a 
cloth overcoat, and over this a fur overcoat. Sub- 
sidiary articles of attire were—two pairs of woollen 
drawers, a pair of woollen trousers, three pairs of 
socks, a pair of moccasins, a heavy fur cap coming 
down over the ears, a huge muffler which wound 
several times round the neck, and covered up 
every part of the face except the nostrils and eyes, 
a pair of woollen gloves, over these a pair of 
woollen mittens, and over these again a pair of 
fur mittens, with large fur gauntlets. This accu- 
mulation of clothing was none too much to start 
with, even with the added luxury of a hot brick at 
the feet, but I could have done with more before 
the journey was finished. There was deep snow 
on the ground as we went, and the weather was 
intensely cold, perhaps about fifteen or twenty 
below zero, but the atmosphere was calm, and, 
being warmly clothed, we did not feel the cold 
much. We travelled in a ‘ cutter ’—that is, a one- 
horse sleigh, and intensely enjoyed the swift, 





smooth gliding over the snowy roads. We had 
not been more than half an hour on the journey 
before we knew that the blizzard was upon us. 
The wind in our faces increased from a breeze to 
a gale, and at the same time a most blinding dust 
of snow fell from the darkening sky.” 

The horse faced the hurricane for about half an 
hour; then, turning his head into a cedar-bush, 
refused to move another step, till it occurred to 
the young men to tie a handkerchief over his eyes, 
after which he consented to resume the journey. 
Finally, they reached a small village, where they 
resolved to spend the night. 

“We got out of the cutter more dead than alive, 
with limbs stiff, with eyes swollen and blinded, 
and with long icicles clinging about our eyelashes 
and nostrils. . . . Soon, however, we found our- 
selves in greater peril from fire than we had been 
from frost and snow. The terrible cry of ‘ Fire!’ 
arose in the hotel, which, like all the rest of the 
houses in the village, was built of wood. From 
the overheating of a stove-pipe, some of the wood- 
work had caught fire, and in about five minutes. 
the hotel was a mass of raging flame. We had 
only just time to get our horse out of the stable to. 
save him from a fiery fate. The ‘blizzard’ blew 
with terrific force, and carried the fire from one 
building to another. The village seemed doomed 
to destruction, and there was little unfrozen water 
to be had, neither were there engines to throw it 
if it could have been obtained. The villagers 
could only remove their furniture into the snowy 
streets and look on at the destruction of their 
homes in a sort of mute despair. It was a most 
pitiful spectacle. . . . Scores of people were frozen 
in that terrible ‘ blizzard,’ many of them being the 
poor burnt-out people of Castleford, nearly half 
of that village being destroyed by the fire.” 

Travellers who derive their notions of an Ame- 
rican winter from the luxurious homes of old in- 
habitants (with the great furnace which so 
admirably and economically heats the whole house) 
can form little notion of the terrible hardships en- 
dured by pioneer settlers in such States as Kansas 
and Nebraska, which are totally devoid of natural 
fuel, being without timber of any kind, and with- 
out coal. Till within the last fifteen years millions 
of wild buffaloes roamed over these vast, desolate 
prairies, and their dried dung, known as “‘ buffalo 
chips,” supplied the wandering Indian tribes with 
all necessary fuel. Now, however, that these 
wild cattle of the prairies have been so ruthlessly 
exterminated, this supply has come to an end. 
Even the bones, which for some years whitened 
the plains, have now all been collected to be 
ground down for manure, so the settlers are abso- 
lutely dependent on imported fuel. 


A FUEL FAMINE 


But in a sparsely-peopled country where the 
means of transport are very imperfect, it is an 
exceedingly difficult matter to secure a sufficiency 
for winter use. The manager of a great coal 


business in Chicago states that within the last 
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three years about three thousand miles of railway 
track have been constructed in the State of 
Kansas, but as every mile of this track requires 
coal for its own operation, the railways have been 
too much occupied in supplying their own needs 
and those of the numerous towns (hundreds of 
towns, he says) which have sprung up along the 
line, to be able to carry much for the use of the 
remote settlers. Mills and factories have likewise 
been established along the line, and require a con- 
siderable amount of fuel. 

The increase of population in Western Kansas 
during the past year was enormous, a large num- 
ber of these immigrants being very poor people, 
without money, who settled on Government claims 
in counties still unorganised, depending entirely 
on the autumn crops. These, however, proved a 
lamentable failure in consequence of the prolonged 
drought, which also proved terribly fatal to cattle, 
so that a large number of settlers were left desti- 
tute both in Kansas and Nebraska. The majority 
of these people live in rudely-built houses, afford- 
ing very little protection against the piercing 
blasts of winter and the snow which contrives to 
drift in at every crevice. 

Early in the winter it was evident that a fuel 
famine was inevitable. The railway was utterly 
unable to supply the demand for coal, so the 
farmers living along the line, in desperation at the 
prospect of seeing their families frozen, broke into 
the stations and took forcible possession of the coal 
stores. The supply thus obtained, however, lasted 
but a little while, and before the end of December, 
the local papers, telling of terrible blizzards which 
had occasioned heavy loss of life, had to chronicle 
many a pitiful tale of suffering in which families 
had first pulled down their sheds, and when the 
timber thus obtained was all burnt, had next 
broken up their furniture as fuel, and finally 
had been compelled to burn even their scanty 
store of corn. In years of abundance, the surplus 
corn is often thus used for fuel, but last year it 
was a serious matter to have thus to sacrifice it 
—and the care of obtaining fresh stores of seed- 
corn will weigh heavily on many a poor farmer. 

Seme, however, will be spared this anxiety, for 
when rescue parties were organised to visit some 
of the isolated homes, the inmates were found 
dead beside their own cheerless hearth, some sit- 
ting bolt upright, some lying down, but in either 
case as stiff and hard as if carved in granite. At 
least sixty persons are known to have perished in 
Kansas alone during the storm of the third week 
in December. In one house near Ashland, Clark 
County, a family of five persons was found, allt 
frozen solid. The mother lay dead on the bed, 
the others sat upright on stools. There was no 
food nor any fuel about the place. The rescuing 
party buried the bodies, and passed on. They 
visited the homes of two brothers, Mercer and Eli 
Shawno, who had squatted on separate “ claims” 
four miles from the city. Each sat in his lonely 
house—dead. In various other homes they found 
families still alive, but more or less frostbitten, 
waiting in hopeless despair for a change in the 
weather; in several cases they had burnt all their 
little store of furniture and of corn, and had been 











for several days without food or light, their oif 
supply being likewise exhausted. 

Just pause for a moment, my comfortable 
friends, to whom the luxury of your own bright 
firesides and cheery, well-lighted rooms is as 
much a matter of course as are your three hot 
meals a day, and those intervening cups of hot tea 
and coffee which we deem well-nigh a necessity of 
life—to whom a deficiency of hot water for wash- 
ing seems a serious hardship, and the tiniest 
draught a matter of just complaint—just think 
what existence means in a miserably-built wooden 
house, with snow drifting in at every corner, when 
the water is all solid ice, and the very tears of the 
mourner “ freeze before they fall,” while the deep 
snow all around cuts off all hope of relief from the 
outer world. 


THE DECEMBER STORM, 


Again and again during this winter the railways 
in every direction have been blocked by such 
heavy drifts that the trains freighted with coal 
and provisions have stuck fast far from the suf- 
ferers who so sorely needed them, and rash 
passengers who have ventured on winter travel 
have learnt what it means to be snowed up on 
the prairies. The Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, and Wisconsin railroads all tell the same 
tale, with variations. For instance, the Wichita 
and Western Railway, which alone communicates 
with the counties where the greatest distress pre- 
vailed, runs for some miles through sandhills, 
along deep cuttings. In these, both in the De- 
cember and January storms, the drifted snow lay 
to a depth of about thirty feet, and the task of 
getting a train through was for some time hope- 
less, although a large force of men did their best. 
But even were the necessary legion of labourers 
available for clearing such roads, they could have 
little heart to work, knowing that ere the morrow 
a renewed breeze might obliterate all trace of 
their toil—indeed, in many places the snow 
seemed as if it would never cease falling, and vast 
areas lay buried beneath seven or eight feet of 
level snow. Asa matter of course, the telegraph 
wires were down in every direction, their course 
marked only by fallen posts. 

Among the many harrowing details of suffering 
in the December storm is the story of a brother 
and sister, Robert and Sarah Holsapfel, who lived 
in an unsettled district in Greely County. Thei: 
fuel supply having failed, they tore down their 
shed, hoping that the lumber thus provided would 
last for a while. That night, however, it was all 
stolen. 

Early in the morning the young man started 
for the town of Horace, seven miles distant, and 
succeeded in getting 200 lb. of coal, but not till 
late in the afternoon, when he had to battle 
against such a furious gale that it was midnight 
ere he reached home, so numb and exhausted 
that he could scarcely enterthe house. He found 
his sister lying in bed insensible and almost stiff, 
having been without fire all day, and the miser- 
ably-built house affording little protection against 
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the piercing blast. Half-frozen as he was himself, 
he strove to revive her, but all in vain, and in his 
bitter loneliness he realised how truly the wood- 
thieves of the previous night had proved her mur- 
derers. 

One of very many similar cases was that of Mr. 
Clark, a farmer in Grant County, who (his family 
being without any fuel) started for the nearest 
railway-station to try and procure some coal. He 
succeeded, and had got within six miles of his 
home, when he and his team came to their last 
halt. He was found on the following day lying 
beside his horses, all frozen as hard as though 
they had been cast in bronze. Meanwhile his 
wife and children, finding that they would cer- 
tainly be frozen were they to remain in their shell 
of a house, took refuge in a cave, and so escaped. 

As an instance of a lonely death I may cite that 
of a farmer in Greely County, who had recently 
come to settle there, and “ had no acquaintances.” 
He was apparently about sixty years of age, and 
he lived quite alone. It had never occurred to 
any one to inquire his name, and when a rescue 
party visited his house he was found dead, without 
one particle of either fuel or food. ‘ Je mourrai 
seul,” said Pascal, but I think few would care to 
face so lonely a life and death as that of this 
Greely farmer. 

Yet in many cases the unhappy survivors might 
avell envy the peaceful dead. For instance, in 
_Lane County, a widow, Mrs. Reilly, was without 
fuel when the storm commenced. Her eldest boy 
started to try and procure coal. Numbed and 
bewildered with the intense cold, he contrived to 
reach the house of a neighbour, where by dint of 
much care his life was saved, but his ears, arms, 
and feet were frozen, and it was necessary that 
the latter should be amputated. Meanwhile his 
mother with her two younger children had fallen 
into that sleep which knows no waking. A some- 
what similar case was that of a poor widow in 
Comanche County, who sent out her son to try to 
procure fuel. As he did not return, she started 
with her daughter in search of him, but all three 
perished in the blinding snow. 

Happily, in these wild regions, lack of hospi- 
tality is not a common fault, but one sad instance 
during this storm was that of an emigrant, who, 
just before the blizzard burst in full force, had 
halted the waggon containing his wife and child 
and his worldly goods at a ranch, asking to be 
allowed to take shelter. The ranchman refused 
this request, so the luckless party went their way. 
As the storm increased in violence, the horses 
became unmanageable and overturned the waggon, 
throwing out both mother and child. The baby 
died almost immediately, and the mother soon 
followed. Covering their bodies, the wretched 
father started to seek for help, though his recent 
experience must have left him little heart in ap- 
pealing to his fellow-creatures. His shouts, how- 
ever, attracted the attention of some kindlier 
settlers, who took him in and warmed him, but 
their care came too late. Both his feet were frozen, 
and in a very few hours he had followed his wife 
and the little one. ‘‘ Emigravit” in truth, but to 


that land where the weary are at rest. 





THE GREAT BLIZZARD. 


Such details as the above prove that even an 
average snow-hurricane is bad enough for average 
mortals; but old settlers who recollect a certain 
blizzard in 1873 (on which occasion this very 
characteristic word was coined), have always 
maintained that none which have occurred within 
the sixteen years which have elapsed since then, 
approach the genuine article. And now all the 
inhabitants vf the Central States know that they 
spoke the truth, for on the 11th January, 1888, the 
whole broad belt extending from Manitoba in the 
far North, right down to ‘Texas, was swept by an 
ice-laden hurricane so appalling, that henceforth 
there can be no sort of misunderstanding as to the 
nature of a true and fully-developed blizzard, 
which in a few seconds slays man and beast. 
How many human beings (to say nothing of their 
cattle) perished during those days of terror, cannot 
be known till the warm breath of spring has 
melted the wide-spread snow-shroud which through 
the long winter must enfold many, of whom their 
fellow-men knew so little in life that they have 
not even been reported as “missing.” Of those, 
however, whose deaths were immediately reported, 
Dakota furnished a list of one hundred and forty- 
five persons frozen to death within the three fatal 
days, and this probably represented but a small 
proportion of the whole in that one State; in fact, 
Judge Kinney, of the Sioux Indian Agency in 
Dakota, states that in Bonhomme County alone 
one hundred and sixty persons perished, and he 
estimated the total loss of life at fully one thou- 
sand. All accounts, however, show that by far the 
heaviest loss occurred in Dakota; Nebraska and 
Minnesota ranked second and third on the death- 
list, while Iowa, Montana, Wisconsin, and even 
Colorado, had each to chronicle a few as dead or 
missing. And in these sparsely-peopled regions 
the death of one or two members of a family, and 
of a few neighbours, leaves a void in every-day 
working life far beyond that of similar bereave- 
ment in a crowded community. 

Of the multitude of frost-bitten survivors it is 
impossible to form any estimate—maimed men, 
women, and children, who, to the end of their 
lives, must bear the mark of the blizzard in the 
form of lost limbs—hands or feet having been 
touched by the icy blast, rendering amputation 
necessary. 

There is something unspeakably awful in the 
appalling suddenness with which this Destroying 
Angel descended to smite the land, which on that 
fatal morning was rejoicing in such bright balmy 
sunshine and unclouded blue sky, that even the 
tiniest children trotted cheerily off to the prairie 
schools, farmers taking advantage of the beautiful 
weather to go to their respective towns to lay in 
provisions, or elsewhere busy drawing wood ani 
hay; pleasure-seekers cheerily toboganning on the 
crisp snow-banks, and enjoying the warm genial 
breeze, which, with a thermometer standing at 74 
above zero (Fahrenheit), blew softly from the 
south. Ere noon a decided thaw had set in. The 
air was clear as crystal, and the most distant 
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objects on the horizon were clearly visible. In 
short it was an exquisite morning, and few even 
noticed a cloud which, towards noon, rose ina 
dark semicircle along the western horizon. Within 
an hour this cloud had obscured the sun, and a 
wild snow-storm, driven by fierce wind, was sweep- 
ing down from the north-west with terrible fury 
and at a frightful velocity. By five o’clock in the 
afternoon the mercury had fallen to 15 deg. below 
zero, and ere morning it stood at 30 deg., and in 
some places even fell to 40 deg. 

Fiercer and fiercer blew the snow-hurricane, 
laden not only with the new supply of frozen flakes, 
but with dense clouds of powdered snow and ice, 
fine and cutting as ground glass, swept up from 
the immeasurable snow-fields, over which it had 
passed from its cradle in the Rocky Mountains. 
The ‘“ white-darkness” thus produced made it 
impossible to distinguish anything at the distance 
of a few yards, and such was the awful roaring of 
the tempest that the human voice was inaudible 
within six feet. 

Barely an hour intervened between that beau- 
tiful scene of glittering crisp snow outspread 
beneath the cloudless blue sky, and this dreary 
awful tempest, bewildering, blinding, and suffo- 
cating all whom it overtook in the open air. Such 
was the terrific velocity of the wind, that in many 
cases people seem to have been suffocated within 
a few seconds, finding it absolutely impossible to 
breathe against the blizzard. One woman, who 
simply crossed her own threshold, looking out for 
those who could never return, herself fell dead, 
and men, women, and children, trying to reach 
their homes, fell to rise no more, their attitudes 
in many cases showing that the actual cause of 
death was asphyxiation, the victims having striven 
in their agony to tear away the clothes round 
the throat, as though to relieve the struggle for 
breath. But even of those who remained under 
shelter, many were frozen to death, seeming as 
though transformed to marble, their very blood 
turned to ice. 

On these vast unsheltered plains a range of 
temperature to the extent of fifty degrees in 
twenty-four hours is not uncommon, but on this 
occasion a fall of 114 degrees in one day, passing 
from pleasant summer heat to unbearable cold, was 
an experience which few, if any, had previously 
endured. Such is the admirable organisation for 
spreading meteorological information which is 
established throughout the United States, that 
wherever any indication of such variations can 
be detected, storm warnings are instantly issued. 
Any sudden rise of the thermometer in winter, 
with warm south-east wind, is deemed a symptom 
of a possible blizzard, which invariably approaches 
from the north-west. In this case, however, every 
one was taken altogether unawares, and perhaps 
the most pathetic feature in a story replete with 
touching incidents is the very large number. of 
little children who perished on their way home 
from school, and the heroic efforts of the teachers 
to preserve the lives of these innocents. 

Such schools are generally situated on some 
lonely spot, so as to be central for the children, 
whose homes lie scattered over the sparsely- 











peopled prairie. They are generally rough 
wooden buildings, ill-adapted to resist penetrate 
ing winds, and on the present occasion the bliz- 
zard made short work of blowing in doors and 
windows, and playfully carrying off the whole 
roof, leaving the scholars exposed to all the fury 
of the pitiless tempest. In one school thus un- 
roofed, at Myra Valley, Nebraska, Miss Freeman, 
the young teacher, had thirteen children under 
her charge, and, being thus compelled to face the 
hurricane, she tied them together, three abreast, 
and then, taking the youngest in her arms, she 
drove her little flock before her, and finally, with 
infinite difficulty, succeeded in guiding them 
three-quarters of a mile to a farmhouse, where 
they were all well cared for. 

Others proved less fortunate. At St. Olaff, in 
Minnesota, Miss Jacobson, noting the sudden 
darkness, dismissed her school, bidding the chil- 
dren hurry home, while she herself convoyed the 
youngest pupil to its mother. But she was quickly 
overpowered by the suffocating blast, and was 
found lying dead, with a smile on her lips, her 
own skirt wrapped round the child whom she had 
vainly striven to protect. 

Near Gary a little boy and girl were found lying 
hand in hand, with dead eyes looking up to 
heaven. At Chester, in Minnesota, the six chil- 
dren of James Baker were all frozen to death on 
their way home from school, and were found 
lying together, with their arms entwined, as 
though trying to support one another. At Parker, 
in like manner, Peter Wiergan’s four children and 
their teacher were found dead, and the same sad 
tale comes from many other counties. In some 
cases the teachers had deemed it best to remain 
with their scholars within the school, and were 
there found more or less frozen after the lapse of 
many hours, for this awful blizzard raged without 
intermission from the 11th to the 13th, upwards 
of sixty hours of continuous night, for such it was, 
so far as being able to distinguish any object was 
concerned. 

Some of the cases of freezing seem sadder than 
those of instantaneous death. 

Near Sioux Falls a man was found with his 
team of horses all frozen solid. His face was so 
affected by the intense frost that he could not be 
identified, but as he wore no overcoat, and the 
horses had their harness on, it was evident that 
they had been unhitched from a sleigh, and he 
must have taken off his coat to wrap round some 
friend while he went in search of help. The 
sleigh was supposed to be buried beneath the 
piles of drifted snow, where it might perhaps 
remain till spring came to withdraw the shroud of 
so much sorrow. The body of another unknown 
man was found near Sioux Falls, standing erect in 
the snow. 

At Adrian so many farmers were missing that a 
search party of fifty men started to scour the 
country in search of them. They took the pre- 


caution of wearing felt masks, and were thus better 
able to endure the stinging of the blast, but their 
search was well-nigh as hopeless as that for the 
proverbial needle in the haystack. 

In some districts the smaller homesteads were 
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literally buried. Thus Bird Island was almost 
obliterated by drifts, the houses and stores in 
the more exposed streets being buried in snow 
to the roofs. The tempest expended its worst 
vehemence on Northern Nebraska and Southern 
Dakota. Asan instance of the suddenness with 
which the wind arose, a lady states that her 
daughter had just called her attention to the 
exceeding lightness with which the large snow 
flakes were silently falling, when at a sudden cry 
from another daughter she ran to find the front 
door violently blown open by the first gust, and 
their united strength was needed to secure it again. 

In glancing over the multitude of sad incidents 
of those terrible days one feels bewildered by the 
thought of so much suffering. Think of a poor 
woman struggling to reach her home, and perish- 
ing within twenty feet of her own door. Another, 
in Minnesota, was trying to return home with her 
husband, but, losing their way, they struggled on 
till they were exhausted, when, happily, by some 
well-known landmark, they discovered that they 
were close to a brother’s house. As the woman 
could go no farther, her husband went for help, 
returning immediately, but blinded and stupefied 
by the drift, he was unable to find her, though he 
and his friends spent the long night in the vain 
search. Not till morning did they find the life- 
less body, and carried it back to the house, where 
eight little orphans were weeping for their lost 
mother. 

At Cerro Gordo, in Minnesota, a team drove up 
to a house, but as the driver showed no intention 
of alighting. people went out to see what was 
amiss. They found that he was dead, frozen stiff 
to his seat. From Watertown in Dakota a party 
of seven farmers started for their homes just 
before the blizzard came on. On the following 
day the bodies of four were found, but the others 
were buried in the drifts. In many cases men 
went out to get hay or water for their beasts— 
only a few yards distant—but were unable to find 
the stables, and, after groping about blindly for a 
while, sank, bewildered and exhausted, and so 
died. Some of these wandered many miles away 
from their homes in the attempt to re-cross 
their own farm-steading. 

Wary old hands fastened a rope to the door or 
to some landmark, and so retained a clue to guide 
them back. Thus one party were able to rescue 
the passengers of a snow-bound train west of 
Huron. Procuring a coil of rope, they tied one 
end toa telegraph pole, and then with the other 
end they walked about till they found the next 
pole. Thus by slow instalments they made out 
the journey, and finally the whole party of thirty- 
five persons reached the village safely. 

One gentleman, writing from Minnesota, tells 
how he tried to make his way home on foot in the 
teeth of the bitter blast and pitilessly-cutting snow. 
Before he had gone far he was overpowered by 
such intense drowsiness that he sank down in pro- 
found sleep and the snow drifted deeply over him. 
On awakening he contrived to dig his way to the 
surface and was rescued by a party who were 
searching for him. On comparing notes he found 
that he must have been asleep under the snow for 








sixty-two hours, to which circumstance he attri- 
buted the preservation of his life, or at any rate 
his immunity from crippling frost-bite. This is by 
no means the only instance in which life and limb 
were preserved by the simple accident or expe- 
dient of burial beneath the snow. 

A young Englishman who had recently gone to 
seek his fortunes in Nebraska, writes : ‘“‘ The wind 
was blowing at the rate of fifty miles per hour; I 
was on my way home from the works, in company 
with five others, when the wind lifted the six of us 
clean off our feet, landing us thirty-seven feet 
below on the River Floud, which was frozen over. 
I was badly injured, and one of the others who 
alighted close to me was also much hurt. What 
became of the others I could not tell, but I have 
since heard that two of them were next morning 
discovered frozen to death close to where we fell, 
and the other two are still missing. My face was 
one mass of ice, and my eyes completely closed 
up. My comrade and I gave ourselves up as lost, 
and lay down in a snow-drift, but hearing some 
one shouting, we struggled to our feet, and by the 
help of two men succeeded in reaching the main 
road. On my arrival at home, I found my left ear 
completely frozen, as were also two of my toes. All 
this time the thermometer stood at 38 degrees 
below zero. The cold is simply awful—nothing but 
snow and ice around, the former in some places 
six feet deep.” 

Under such circumstances it needs small 
imagination to picture what must be the sufferings 
of the vast herds of cattle on the great ranches, 
where it is absolutely impossible to supply a 
sufficiency of hay, and where nature offers nothing 
but snow-fields and frozen rivers. Even stalled 
cattle are reported to have perished by thousands, 
their owners being unable to reach them or help 
them, and ranchers say that the loss in stock has 
been enormous. In at least one county in Dakota 
thousands of cattle perished—the railway cuttings 
where they had sought shelter being found full of 
their carcasses. 

So the Great Blizzard of 1888 has left a mark 
which will not quickly be obliterated from the 
me.nory of any concerned. But perhaps I cannot 
do better than conclude in the words of a corres- 
pondent in Minnesota. He says, ‘‘ It is no more 
fair utterly to condemn the climate of the North- 
west because of an occasional blizzard than it 
would be to condemn the climate of New York or 
Chicago because of the large death-roll in the 
summer months. The casualties of the late blizzard, 
great as they were, would not compare in number 
with the deaths occurring in some eastern city 
during the intense heat of the summer, and which 
may be traced directly to that as a cause. The 
country and its climate shovéd be judged of asa 
whole, and viewed from this standpoint no one 
need be deterred from making his home in the 
North-west because of the Great Blizzard of 1888.” 

It is all a matter of taste. Some people can 
stand cold, some prefer heat. The world is 
before us, and most folks are allowed some choice 
in the selection of their homes. For my own part, 


I should prefer not to share the home of the 


Blizzard ! 
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CLAREMONT. 


\ NY one who will be at the trouble of walking 
[\ from Thames Ditton to Esher town may 

become acquainted with as charming a bit 
of English rural scenery as Surrey can show. It 
retains much of that old-time picturesqueness and 
simple village beauty which belongs to a time 
previous to that when Hudson was uncrowned 
railway king of these realms. His successors and 
their ministers, the speculative land-agents and 
builders, are fast destroying every trace of such 
spots in the neighbourhood of London. Esher 
still, however, keeps the characteristic features of 


(From an original sketch. 


unspoiled England—the old and comfortable- 
looking red-brick gabled houses, with ivy-covered 
gate-pillars surmounted bya stone globe ; the neat 
and spacious walled flower-gardens, with trees, 
and shrubs, and trailing plants ; the tasteful stone- 
faced cottages, with rose-covered porch; the gravel 
walks guarded by posts and chains; the solitary 
and respectable village posting-house and inn; 
and finally the village church and yard, and com- 
mon, pond, and green. One notes the geese in 
flocks fattening against Michaelmas on the 
common ; and the ducks wallowing on the pond’s 
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brink; and the carter lazily seated, with his mug 
of ale on the bench next the roadside ale-house ; 
and the gipsies’ encampment beneath the trees ; 
and the rosy children in pink and lavender- 
sprigged frocks returning from school; and their 
mothers, bare-armed and voluble, gossiping at the 
cottage doors; and the pretty chambermaids at 
the open bedroom windows; and all other the 
usual accompaniments—the figure pieces, so to 
say—of the rural landscape. 

**Claremont is not a show place,” remarks 
Esher’s station-master, in deprecating answer to 
our inquiry for the way thither; and we readily 
assent, fora sleepier station than Esher’s, and a 
sleepier little town than Esher itself, we seldom 
happened upon on a summer's day. True, the 
proximity of Sandown Park racecourse indicates 
an occasional rude shaking-up. But for this evi- 
dence of nineteenth century enterprise, the rush 
of the Exeter ‘‘express,” and the absence of tabor, 
pipe, and Tudor garb, one might well fancy him- 
self back in the sixteenth, with Wolsey the car- 
dinal lying in disgrace at the neighbouring palace 
of the Bishop of Winchester. 

Claremont Park skirts the left side of the road 
for about a mile and a half after leaving Esher. 
It is approached by a pleasant lane near that 
comfortable-looking village hostelry, the Bear 
Inn. About half a mile onward from the little 
chapel of the Society of Friends lies the lodge 
gates : and a pleasant drive through the park, past 
a cluster of farm buildings on the one hand, and 
the high wall of the gardens on the other, leads 
direct to the principal entrance of the mansion 
itself. A wide stretch of undulating park lies in 
front, with distant groups of trees, ending in a 
magnificent view, which ranges as far as the 
Downs of Epsom and the Surrey Hills. This 
park, which surrounds the mansion, was laid out 
by Lancelot Brown—* Capability Brown,” as he 
was more familiarly named—in the last century. 
He was the Sir Joseph Paxton of his day—a self- 
taught man who, from being kitchen-gardener to 
Lord Cobham at Stow, rose to be the first land- 
scape-gardener of that particular period and a 
very successful architect. He laid out or re- 
modelled Kew and Blenheim among other places, 
and was indeed the originator of the Eng- 
lish or modern style of landscape-gardening, 
which superseded the geometric, beloved of our 
Dutch William, and of which Versailles in the 
seventeenth century afforded the grandest ex- 
ample. Brown was a simple, uncultured man, 
save in his own special art, but he attained dis- 
tinction in that, and earned no inconsiderable 
fortune in practising it. The foremost personages 
of the day consulted him; and, among others, 
Clive, the conqueror of India. 

In the drawing-room of Claremont House is a 
large carpet of Eastern manufacture, which he 
counted among his spoils. The blue and pink 
colours of this beautiful piece of work are 
almost as fresh now as when Pitt’s “ heaven- 
born general” brought it over to help decorate his 
English home. A pair of noble vases on either 
side the fireplace in the same room, and another 
pair in the lesser hall, may be added to the 
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interesting memorials of the first owner of the 
mansion. The present generation has forgotten 
Lord Clive of Plassey. ‘lhe coat-of-arms of his 
house still rests on the pediment of the portico of 
Claremont. The son of a small Shropshire squire, 
whose income barely sufficed to maintain his 
family in comfort, young Clive went to Madras 
at an early age as clerk in a merchant’s office. He 
soon threw up this work, and circumstances led 
him to enter the army. In a few years the fortune 
of war and his own abilities had secured to him 
the governorship of Bengal. In those days India 
was a gold mine to Englishmen. From Mir 
Jaffier (Nawab of Bengal) alone, Clive received 
upwards of # 200,000, and when the nawab died a 
legacy of £70,000. His transactions with this 
and other Indian princes brought him into dis- 
repute at home, and his conduct was considered 
by a Committee of the House of Commons. ‘“ Mr. 
Chairman,” said he, with an oath, in tender- 
ing his evidence, ‘‘ at this moment I stand aston- 
ished at my own moderation.” When Clive 
returned for the last time to England, having 
consolidated the British power in India, with 
some of his gains, however gotten, well or ill we 
cannot say, he purchased the Claremont estate of 
the heirs of Holles, Earl of Clare and Duke of 
Newcastle, from whom it took its name. That 
nobleman, who was Prime Minister under George 
11 and 11, bought it of Sir John Vanburgh, a 
dramatist and artist of some celebrity in the 
opening years of the eighteenth century. ‘‘ Capa- 
bility” Brown took it in hand for Lord Clive, 
laid the park out much as we now see it, and 
built, or rebuilt, the present mansion. Clive’s 
immense wealth, and the vague stories of his 
doings in India, excited suspicions among the 
simple village folk, and it was rumoured he had 
an unholy compact with the evil one. Macaulay 
says that Brown was annoyed to see in the house 
of his employer a chest which had once been 
filled with gold from the treasury of Moorshe- 
dabad, and could not understand how the con- 
science of the criminal could suffer him to sleep 
with such an object so near to his bedchamber. 
The peasantry of Surrey looked with mysterious. 
horror on the stately house which was rising at 
Claremont, and whispered that the wicked lord 
had ordered the walls to be made so thick in 
order to keep out the devil, who would one day 
carry him aavay bodily. It was not at Clare- 
mont that Clive closed his career, but at his 
town house in Berkeley Square, where he com- 
mitted suicide on the 22nd of November, 1774, in 
his 49th year. In Macaulay’s opinion our island 
scarcely ever produced a man more truly great 
either in arms or in council. 

“Capability” Brown displayed no great ori- 
ginality in his exteriors, which were often clumsy 
and ill-designed, but all his country mansions, 
as regards internal comfort and convenience, 
were constructed with great success. This holds 
good, we think, of his work at Claremont. The 
outside of the mansion strikes one as heavy, 
and lacking a something, or having too much of 
something: so at least it appears to the unpro- 
fessional eye. A wide flight of steps leads up 
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to the entrance-hall, under a pediment supported 
by four lofty Corinthian columns. In addition 
to this hall, now serving as a billiard-room, 
there are eight spacious rooms on the ground- 
floor. Above are many well-arranged and com- 
fortable bedrooms, and below are the usual offices 
and kitchens, which lead into curious vaulted pas- 
sages. The dwelling-rooms, so called, are those 
of an old English mansion of the Georgian period, 
neither too large nor too small, cool and pleasant, 
we should say, in summer, and warm and cosy in 
winter. There are drawing-rooms, dining-rooms, 
library, sitting-rooms, and lesser hall on the 
vround-floor; but nothing specially noticeavle 





“ CAPABILITY BROWN.” 


about any in respect of style, furniture, or deco- 
ration from what one may see in half a dozen 
similar mansions, save as to portraits and one or 
two interesting mementoes of past royal occu- 
pants. In the drawing-room are some pretty old- 
fashioned sofas and chairs, upholstered in striped 
amber-satin, which look as if they might have 
come from Neuilly, and in the dining-room is an 
extremely interesting full-length portrait of the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, with the story of 
whose sad early life, and still sadder early death, 
most of us are familiar. It is of a tall, graceful 
lady, with the unmistakable George type of face, 
dressed in high-waisted black-velvet gown, with 
ruff and puffed sleeves, slashed with white satin, 
displaying a neat little foot encased in the old- 
fashioned sandal, and carrying a loosely-draped, 
richly-embroidered red shawl. An abundance of 
light-brown hair, dressed in coils on top of the 
head, recalls the miniatures of Cosway, who was 
the fashionable portrait-painter of the time of the 
Prince Regent. 

The chronicle of Claremont would be incom- 
plete in its most important particular without 
notice of the Pancess Charlotte. The facts of 
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her brief life are almost forgotten. ‘Those who 
hurry through the Chapel at Windsor pause to 
gaze at the beautiful cenotaph erected there in her 
memory, but few can now realise the intensity of 
sorrow which spread over the land at the news of 
her death. She was the daughter of the Prince 
Regent, and was married in 1816 to Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg (afterwards King of the 
Belgians), uncle of her present Majesty. ‘The sole 
child of an unfortunate and ill-assorted union, she 
had given proof of good-feeling and the promise 
of a future worthy of her high station. She 
behaved admirably in a very difficult position with 
her parents. Her unfortunate mother—Caroline 
of Brunswick, ‘‘ the injured Queen of England ”— 
seems to have loved her; but the Regent, jealous 
of her popularity, and vexed at her dutiful conduct 
towards her mother, repressed and treated her, first 
to last, as a child. Miss Knight, in her “ Auto- 
biography,” gives a vivid picture of the bondage 
in which the princess was held. Warwick 
House, where she most constantly resided, was 
a wretched place—almost falling to pieces, and 
like a convent; “ yet this was a seat of hap- 
piness compared with the Lodge at Windsor, 
whither her royal highness was sent occasionally 
for country air.” The Duchess of Leeds, her 
principal monitor, was ‘‘ a dull duenna, who cared 
for nothing except curious gossips and mischievous 
people,” and the Bishop of Salisbury, the Princess’s 
tutor, was a prelate ‘‘ with the bad style of Windsor 
manners,” whose principal aim was “‘to arm his 
pupil against Popery and Whig principles.” She 
was kept in a state of protracted infancy, and 
snubbed, pestered, and bullied by her father when- 
ever she appeared in public at Windsor or Carlton 
House. In point of fact, George Prince Regent 
behaved about as badly to his only child as a father 
could do, and at length drove her to take refuge 
from his persecutions with her even more wretched 
mother. At this he is said to have expressed 
satisfaction, ‘‘as everybody would now see what 
she was, and nobody would marry her.” The 
poor young princess, we are told, had ‘‘a look of 
despair and utter wretchedness” when informed 
by this affectionate father—the first gentleman 
of his time—that she was completely in his power. 
Miss Knight declares that Princess Charlotte was 
really “‘a noble creature,” full of talent and genius, 
and of a most generous disposition. Prince Leo- 
pold, who came to England about the time of 
Waterloo, in the train of the Allied Sovereigns, 
saw and admired her, offered marriage, and was 
accepted. The nation heartily rejoiced at the union, 
and Parliament voted a good round sum by way of 
dowry and income. The prince and princess fixed 
their residence at Claremont, where, on the 6th 

November, 1817, little more than a year after her 
release from the tyranny of her father, and her 
marriage to a most amiable and affectionate 
husband, she died in childbirth. A mural de- 

coration in the Little Hall of the mansion (the 

work of Williamson, a pupil of Foley) stands as 

memorial of their too brief occupancy of the 

place. It is in three divisions—one (the middle) 

typifying the princess and her husband's simple, 

kindly life at Esher, with the inscription, ‘‘ They 
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visited the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tion ;” that to the left representing the apotheosis 
of the wife, with the lines, ‘‘ Sorrow not as a man 
without hope for her who sleeps in Jesus ;” and the 
right showing the prince offered the crown of 
Belgium, and the text underwritten, ‘‘Seek the 
kingdom of God, and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” The full-length portraits of 
young wife and husband hang on either side 
of a portrait of her present Majesty (dated 1868) 
in the dining-room, where, by the way, over 
the fireplace, is a picture of more than ordinary 
merit by her eldest daughter, the Crown Princess 
of Prussia. A portrait of George 111, in the fami- 
liar gold-embroidered scarlet and blue military 
tail-coat, buckskin breeches, and ancient cocked- 
hat of Chelsea-pensioner fashion, serves to remind 
us that he was on the throne when Claremont was 
first built and Clive celebrated his home-coming. 

A suite of rooms on the first-floor is known as 
the Queen’s rooms. These are furnished in the 
same simple style, in similar pretty white and 
green chintz to that we noticed at Frogmore: 
the carpets of a fern pattern with sprays of 
flowers, and the wall-paper of the plainest grey 
and blue. The Queen’s rooms are as plain and 
neat as the rooms of three-fourths of the Queen’s 
subjects. Frogmore and Claremont give evi- 
dence of her own taste in such matters, and seem 
to show that fifty years of royal life have not made 
any alteration in her personal preference for the 
quiet, unostentatious mode of living which has 
characterised it throughout. The humble writer 
of these pages never had more loyal and de- 
voted admiration for the Queen than since he 
has been privileged to visit her palaces and homes. 
The Queen’s true home is typified in peaceful 
Frogmore. The home where she has most con- 
stantly resided has been the adjoining grand 
castle at Windsor. Between the home and 
the palace one may detect the long unsheltered 
road of duty, thorny and intricate in parts, open 
to the observation of every one, the right path 
not always too apparent to the eye, and at best a 
long, weary, and lonely road to travel when lov- 
ing companions and old friends have spoken 
good-bye, and gone their way. Garden-parties, 
receptions, investitures, courts, dinners, balls, 
concerts, reviews, State ceremonials, and public 
rejoicings are all very well before one has crossed 
the meridian of forty ; but when that line has been 
crossed they have lost much of their attractiveness 
even for a Lord Chamberlain. The Queen has 
probably taken part in more great ceremonials of 
State than any living sovereign, and we can hardly 
wonder that she more frequently now than in 
bygone years seeks rest and retirement from the 
fatigue inseparable from such functions. 

It was at Claremont the Queen and Prince 
Albert, in the early years of their married life, 
were in the habit of seeking such short intervals 
of quiet and refreshment as they could snatch 
from the fatigue and excitement of London. 
This was before Osborne had been bought, or 
Balmoral thought of. ‘This place has a par- 
ticular charm for us both,” wrote the Queen in 
1843 to her uncle, Prince Leopold, “and to me it 














brings back recollections of the happiest days of 
my otherwise dull childhood, when I experienced 
such kindness from you, dearest uncle—kindness 
which has ever since continued . . . . Victoria 
plays with my old bricks, etc.; and I see her 
running and jumping in the flower garden as the 
old, though I fear still /¢##le, Victoria of former 
days used to do.” Victoria, Crown Princess of 
Prussia, is now many years older than her 
mother was when she wrote that letter, with 
children of her own grown up. But at Claremont 
there are happily still little folks left to play 
with bricks. In a corner of the Duchess of 
Albany’s sitting-room we noticed two little chairs, 
one in pale blue satin, with “Alice” worked in 
pink silk on the back; and another little chair, 
evidently a little gentleman’s, who eschewed such 
feminine conceits. A big box of bricks, anda fine 
Noah’s Ark, with Shem, Ham, and Japhet as large as 
penny dolls, and a couple of Mr. Cremer’s sleekest 
and meekest cows, lay on the ground, along with 
a mechanical toy that puzzled even our well- 
worked brain to understand its capabilities. The 
domestic history of Claremont repeats itself. The 
rooms and garden will still, we trust, be made 
joyous with the running and jumping and loving 
prattle of little children. 

Of all the occupants of Claremont, none has 
been more popular than the Duchess of Albany. 
The untimely death of the prince, her husband, 
who gave promise of much distinction in a career 
marked by many evidences of his father’s 
example, and her own amiable and cheerful 
qualities, have secured for her the sympathy and 
goodwill of all classes. No event of her life could 
so strongly assure her of this as the reception 
she everywhere met from the people wherever 
she was recognised on the day of the Queen’s 
Jubilee Thanksgiving at Westminster. The de- 
monstration, in truth, was rather remarkable at 
the top of Constitution Hill. Never having seen 
the Duchess of Albany, we asked a burly, big- 
throated citizen who the young lady was who 
commanded such applause from the multitude. 
“The widow of Prince Leopold,” said he. “And 
why for her?” inquired we; “these loud hurrahs, 
and yours, my friend, loudest and lustiest of all?” 
‘* Because she’s so popular,” answered the citizen. 
Since looking at her portrait in the drawing-room 
and library at Claremont, we can quite believe it. 
The duke, had he lived, to judge from some of his 
speeches, would probably have made his mark, 
not merely as a prince (that he had already done), 
but among representative men of his time. We 
like to think of him best as an earnest and pro- 
mising student occupied with some of the great 
social problems that princes seldom strive to 
unravel. With this remembrance of him we like 
not the uniform of the Seaforth Highlanders in 
which he appears in the companion portrait to 
his wife’s. 

Claremont was the home for eighteen years 
(1848-1866) of Louis Philippe and Marie Amélie, 
the King and Queen of France. Than the first- 
named, no prince ever had a stranger or more 
romantic career. He was eldest son of Egalité 
Orleans, whose deference to the popular preju- 
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dices of the day did not suffice to save him from 
the guillotine. Having incurred the suspicion of 
the Committee of Public Safety, Louis Philippe 
fled to Belgium and subsequently to Switzerland, 
where he earned a scanty subsistence for a time as 
a tutor. Later, he tried to reach America, and 
failing to find a ship at Hamburg, travelled on 
foot through Northern Europe—Sweden, Norway, 
and Lapland—supporting himself not unfrequently 
as a labourer. In 1796 he managed to get to 
Hamburg, where he once more took to teaching. 
The French Government had meanwhile succeeded 
in seizing the persons of his brothers, the Duke de 
Montpensier and Count de Beaujolais, and having 
ascertained where Louis Philippe was in hiding, 
offered to liberate the two princes if he and they 
would emigrate to America. To America, in com- 
pany of them, accordingly he went, but in 1800 
came to England and occupied himself chiefly 
with scientific pursuits, residing at Orleans House, 
Twickenham. His mother and sister being set- 
tled at Palermo, he began his travels again, and 
passed over to Sicily, and in 1809 married Ferdi- 
nand the Fourth’s daughter, Marie Amélie. When 
Napoleon Buonaparte finally succumbed at Water- 
loo, Louis Philippe returned to Paris, but incur- 
ring the jealousy of Louis xvi, again sought 
shelter in England, where he remained for several 
years. The failure of Charles x to restore the old 
monarchical system of France, and the revolution 
of the Three Days, placed Louis Philippe on the 
throne of France. The large domains of the 
Orleans family had already been restored to 
him, and he became immensely rich. 

Madame de Genlis, who had been his governess 
in childhood, wrote of him as the model husband 
and father. His whole family, she remarks, “ is 
the most interesting I ever knew. The members 
of it are charming by their personal attractions, 
their natural qualities and education, and the reci- 
procal attachment of parents and children. ... . 
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It would be extremely difficult to find in any pri- 
vate family more virtues and good examples than 
the royal family have displayed.” These did not 
suffice, however, to establish Louis Philippe more 
firmly on his throne than did the amiable disposi- 
tion and agreeable manners of his predecessor. 
But the Citizen King managed to hold his for 
eighteen years, and then the revolution of 1848 
drove him from France for ever. In January of 
that year, attended bya single aide-de-camp, a 
valet, and lady-in-waiting, and travelling under the 
name of Mr. and Mrs. William Smith, Louis Phil- 
ippe and Marie Amélie landed at Newhaven, fugi- 
tives from the Paris mob, to claim the hospitality 
once again of the Queen of England. Misfortune 
had not made him wise, success had not made him 
popular; his character was neither firm enough 
nor strong enough to command the respect of the 
French people, and more than once he provoked 
the mistrust and animosity of our own. He fell, 
like so many of his predecessors, beloved by some 
and hated by others, and passed the remainder of 
his days at Claremont, which had been placed at 
his disposal by King Leopold of Belgium. There, 
for another eighteen years, in company of his ex- 
cellent wife, who survived him, and almost for- 
gotten, he lived the simple life of a country gen- 
tleman, for which he was more fitted than the 
glittering intriguing life of a court. Even his 
staunchest friend, Queen Victoria, was com- 
pelled at one time to pass him by—* unable to say 
a word in defence of one whom she had esteemed 
and respected.” When he landed at Newhaven 
he must have felt the remorse of the prodigal son. 
He expiated his errors in exile under protection 
of the State he had played false with and at one 
time meanly tried to trick. King Louis Philippe. 
and his intrigues are long since forgotten. Let 
him rest in peace among the memories of peaceful 
Claremont. 
CHARLES EYRE PASCOE, 
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the great question to be decided is, ‘ What 

are we prepared to give up?’ And the 
mistake generally made is to grasp at everything 
and end in spoiling all!” 

This is what Alick said in reply to my remark 
that nowadays most people would think it absurd 
that any easy and gracious household life could 
possibly be organised on such an income as he 
had named, to wit, about three hundred a year. 

‘And yet in the world,” said he, ‘‘ there are 
more millions whose incomes are less than that 
sum than there are thousands whose incomes 
exceed it. And I don’t suppose that the most 
scornful votary of society or esthetics would like 
to assert that the lives of all those millions are 
utterly worthless and unbeautiful, though one 
may readily own that most of them lack a great 
deal which they might manage to obtain, and 
many of them are deprived of almost all they 
cught to have.” 

“I think I know what you mean about deciding 
what is to be given up,” I said. “It has always 
struck me that these little manuals, which some- 
times come into fashion, giving advice how to 
lress on fifteen pounds a year, or how to keep 
house on so many hundreds, might rather be 
described as, ‘How to make fifteen pounds look 
like fifty, or so many hundreds pretend to be a 
thousand.’ And, of course, where false pretences 
come in, there is an end to all true joy and com- 
fort.” 

‘“One often hears people say to a young man, 
* You can’t marry on such and such a sum,’” ob- 
served Alick. ‘* Now, in nine cases out of ten, 
the despised income is higher than that on which 
most people do marry. I am quite ready to 
admit that, whatever it be, it may yet be in- 
sufficient in any individual case, because each 
must be judged on its own basis. But why is 
it judged to be insufficient? Is it because it 
would not leave the young husband enough to 
discharge certain filial duties ? or because it could 
not enable him to begin to make such provision 
for the future as the head of a family should 


7" |" always seems to me that at every turn in life 


reasonably desire to do? Or is it because it 
might do all this, yet would not also permit him 
to belong to a club, to travel in first-class car- 
riages, to smoke cigars, and wear light kid 
gloves? Well, if these be his necessities, let 
him certainly keep out of any way of life that 
would render them impossible. But let him be 
candid with himself and with the world. His 
income is insufficient for marriage because it will 
not support these luxuries and a wife. And he 
prefers the club, the first-class carriage, the cigar 
and the lemon kids. So he gives up the wife 
The misery is, that sometimes he does not, though 
still retaining his old proclivities, and then there is 
a general smash, and the world cries out, ‘ See the 
result of marriage on a small income!’ Whereas 
it should cry out, ‘ See the result of marriage mixed 
with clubs, cigars, and lemon kids !’” 

I could not help laughing, although quite lately I 
have seen a sad illustration of my husband’s words. 
For one of my favourite pupils had married a 
man of strong literary and artistic tastes. He had 
covered his walls with etchings, and his shelves 
with books. Unfortunately, his way of life lay 
among young City men, who liked good dinners, 
and good wines and cigars after dinner. His in- 
come was the same as theirs, and he felt he had a 
right to indulge in the same luxuries. He forgot 
he already had the engravings and the quartos. 
And when his income proved unequal to the 
double strain, and disaster and bankruptcy ensued, 
all the disgrace was laid upon the pictures and 
the library, and the poor simpleton had done his 
best to discredit among his companions those very 
literary and artistic pursuits he had striven to 
exalt. It was palpable to the vulgar perception 
that they who only cared to tickle their palates 
and their senses were prosperous enough. It was 
the man who spent his money on books and 
works of art who came to grief. There would not 
be many who would look deep enough to remark 
that the ruin rather attended him who tried to 
make his income do double duty. 

“This inconsistency which is so ruinous in 
great things is as ruinous in small ones,” my hus- 
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band went on. “If people with a small income 
will have ‘a drawing-room ’—ve., an apartment 
where school-books are never to be seen, nor 
needlework, nor any other trace of useful human 
avocation, then they are apt to be driven to pass 
the best part of their lives in some half-under- 
ground chamber, where the sunshine is slow to 
enter and swift to retire, and whence, through the 
mud-splashed window, they have an inspiriting 
view of the ankles of the passers-by, or else in a 
back room, where vision is bounded by a yellow- 
brick wall, overlooked by servants’ bedrooms and 
nurseries. One of the vital questions for a young 
householder is, ‘Is it easier to give up a drawing- 
room, insipidly furnished, and never entered ex- 
cept by critical callers, whom we do not very much 
care if we never see again,—or to surrender the 
pleasant daily use of our best rooms, and banish 
our unpresentable invalids or our prattling little 
ones from all share in their freshness and sun- 
shine ?’ Medical men cannot help noticing that 
there are houses whose social arrangements are 
highly insanitary, though the rooms may be lofty 
and the drains irreproachable !” 

‘‘T am glad that you make a suggestion that 
everybody can carry out directly they choose,” I 
said, “‘ for I have noticed that so much excellent 
advice is given from standpoints which very few 
can start from. So many directions for household 
economy and beauty are based on the idea that 
those who desire these good things can have 
houses as they should be. Now, most people of 
limited incomes have to accept houses as they are, 
and under many conditions of struggling existence, 
with the further drawback of precarious and limited 
tenure. It is very well to talk of the cleanliness 
and healthfulness of tiled halls and hearths, of 
stained floors, and clean little cooking-stoves. It 
is quite true to say that in the end these are an 
economy, both by saving labour and by not wear- 
ing out. But what does all this mean to people 
who must rent houses as they find them, and who, 
even if they can afford to buy one, cannot do so 
except under circumstances which might neces- 
sitate their having speedily to sell again at an 
almost certain loss? I have known the posses- 
sion of even a very short lease entail consider- 
able worry on a poor professional man or an 
official suddenly called to fresh fields of labour. 
By all means let ouraims be to secure permanency, 
and to mitigate the horrors of the nomadic life 
that pervades our large towns. But often the best 
way to reach the ideal is to accept the real, and 
work up from it.” 

“‘Well, I can offer another suggestion,” said 
Alick, ‘a most economical and esthetic sug- 
gestion to my mind, and one that can be carried out 
without the outlay of a farthing. A certain author 
says ‘that it is a great mistake not to eat our food 
where it is cooked—that is, in the kitchen.’ Think 
of the labour saved! Think of the books and work 
that have to be cleared away in confusion for ‘ the 
laying of the cloth’! Think of the time that gets 
wasted during that operation! I know all about 
it, for the whole process was my daily bugbear 
when I was a student in lodgings, and of course 
the same nuisance is felt wherever a family cannot 











afford to have fires regularly lit in two or three 
living rooms.” 

“I fear that hint is not practical, except in 
some fortunate cases,” I said. ‘‘Think of the 
little cramped kitchens of most of our genteel 
villas! To clear away the pots and pans and 
pails, to make such a place habitable for a family 
dinner, would be, at least, as costly of time and 
trouble as to clear away the books and work. No, 
the truer plan is to give up ‘the drawing-room,’ 
to make .it into a pleasant useful ‘ parlour,’ where 
work and study go on, keeping the dining-room 
clear for meals and other simple domestic uses. 
Your new idea could not be carried out except in 
an ideal state of things far removed from the 
squalid realities of to-day.” 

For as I spoke I could not help thinking of the 
beautiful kitchen of Westering Farm, and contrast- 
ing it with the dingy domestic regions which are to 
be found beneath many elegant saloonsand faultless 
dining-rooms. Readers of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
may remember the horrors which Miss Ophelia 
discovered in Dinah’s domain. It is not only in 
easy-going ‘St. Clair” mansions in lazy Southern 
provinces that similar investigations might bring 
to light similar nastiness. I never can help think- 
ing that a kitchen is toa house what underclothing 
is to a costume—f it is not pure and dainty it con- 
demns everything else. I have always remem- 
bered a sentence I once read somewhere, ‘ Let 
our houses first be lined with beauty, where they 
come in contact with our lives, like the tenement 
of the shellfish, and not overlaid with it.” 

““Where your plan could be carried out, it 
would keep the kitchen up to the mark,” I 
mused, ‘‘and it would certainly tend to fill up 
that growing gulf between mistress and maid 
which we decided to be so injurious to the 
best interests of domestic life. As for the difficulty 
of the servant’s presence, she might wait at the 
kitchen dining-table. That would not be nearly so. 
tiring as dragging all the dishes from one room 
to another, and would really tend to all sorts of 
true table refinements.” 

** Well, at least it is a suggestion,” said Alick ; 
“and if it strikes one as odd, it may serve the use 
of odd things, which is, to set people thinking, 
and to save them from the common bondage of 
fancying things must be because they are!” 

‘“‘T know that people have all sorts of unavoid- 
able limitations to freedom in the choice of their 
houses,” I said, ‘‘ but it has often struck me that 
too many give the first importance to the unim- 
portant things. They must be near a rajlway 
station or a tramway line, otherwise it would be 
so awkward if they were late, or on a rainy day. 
As if it would do them deadly harm to practise a 
martinet punctuality, or to have ten minutes’ 
tramp through the heaviest downpour! So they 
go to live where rest is broken at night by screech- 
ing engines, and nerves are worn by day by the 
rattle of ceaseless wheels. Or, worst of all, they 
will ask no question about drainage or aspect, pro- 
vided the house has a genteel exterior, and is in 
cligible position. They would not be happy in 
Iden if they felt it was out of the way of ‘ callers!’ 
‘They will study the dimensions and decoratio: 
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for their ‘spare room,’ while they have never had 
a real friend in the world to come and occupy it!” 

‘Tt is this tendency towards conventional needs 
which fills our great cities’ suburbs with deadly 
uniformity,” observed Alick. ‘And if there is 
anything in environment—as undoubtedly there 
is—what will be the effect produced on pos- 
terity thereby? When I have been traversing 
metropolitan ‘ terraces’ and ‘roads,’ I have often 
thought that a stranger from the moon would be 
inclined to believe that all families must have the 
same income and be of the same number, since 
they were all content to occupy houses exactly 
alike.” 

‘** But then we have admitted that, in the mean- 
time, individuals must submit to present necessi- 
ties, Alick,” I reminded him. 

“Yes,” he assented, “only let them take the 
more care to preserve their undoubted freedom of 
putting their uniform rooms to uses varied by their 
needs and tastes. The wife has no right to say that 
she must have ‘a drawing-room,’ while her hus- 
band or sons must baulk their minds, and perhaps 
damage their prospects, by going without the 
workshop or laboratory after which their souls 
hunger. And, further, though people may not be 


able to spend money on houses which may be 
but temporary homes, they will be but benefiting 
themselves if they exercise their own ingenuity 
and skill even upon these. As it is, many dwellings 
of the ‘ genteeler’ sort have not half as many ap- 
pliances for convenience and comfort as are 


found in the soldier’s tent or the skipper’s cabin.” 

“I think your sex are the greatest sinners in 
that respect,” I said, archly. ‘‘ Wherever we go 
to stay a month we women potter away with our 
crewel-work and wall-pockets, and stick up our 
Oriental fans and china plates. But there are not 
many of you who can make us a nest of sliding- 
shelves, or knock up a set of brackets, or be useful 
with a paint-pot.” 

“I admit that, Lucy,” Alick answered, “ but I 
shall be ungallant enough to throw back the blame 
of this default on you women after all. Too many 
of you will not submit to the racket and litter, the 
accidents and the waste, which must be gone 
through before a boy’s innate inclination to ‘ mess 
about’ developes into practical usefulness. I am 
sure that a great deal is lost at this point. Fora 
man who has interests of this kind has secured a 
perennial source of pure recreation, which will be 
his best defence against dissipating amusements, 
and the waste of energy which is put out merely 
in gymnastics or athletic sports. You know 
Ruskin says he believes an immense gain in the 
health and happiness of the upper classes would 
follow on their steadily endeavouring, howeve 
clumsily, to make definitely serviceable that physi- 
cal exertion they now necessarily exert in amuse- 
ments.” 

I laughed. And then I related an incident 
which had occurred during one of my holiday 
visits. My hosts had been maiden ladies, and the 
household was a feminine one; but there were two 
other guests besides myself, and both of these 
were young men. One was a foreigner, of the 
slight, eager, energetic type; the other a young 





Englishman, bull-necked and short - cropped, 
whose talk was of cricket and football, who took 
cold baths two or three times a day, and exercised 
himself for an hour with dumb-bells, in whose 
great weight he took especial pride. The young 
foreigner stood abashed before his exhibition of 
muscular prowess. At last the day of the young 
Englishman’s departure came. His portmanteaux 
had to be brought downstairs, to be fetched away 
by a railway cart. They were too heavy for the 
elderly women-servants; the young man an- 
nounced that he was off to hire the service of 
a porter. I saw a smile on the young foreigner’s 
face and a twinkle in his eyes. He disappeared 
upstairs, and in five minutes’ time he had all the 
luggage ranged in the hall. “It is I who have 
done gymnastics to-day!” he said, drily. 

‘The proverb runs that ‘Cleanliness is next to 
godliness’ in human character,” my husband 
went on, ‘‘and cleanliness is the first of virtues in 
a house. As you say, the tiles, or parquetry, or 
even staining, always so desirable, are often impos- 
sible, but every matron can decide absolutely that 
she will have in her home no textile hanging or 
fixed floor covering which will not wash. In 
choosing her house she may often be able, at 
least, to prefer light closets to gilt cornices, a 
garden to an imposing portico, or a sunny view 
to a fashionable neighbour. She will recognise 
that ‘the need of quiet, the need of air, the need 
of exercise, and the sight of sky and of things 
growing, seem human needs common to all men, 
and not to be dispensed with without grave loss.’ ” 

“‘And I hope she won't grudge if these best 
things cost her as much as the worse things 
would,” I said; “for it is a funny trait in human 
nature—especially female human nature,” I ad- 
mitted, ruefully—* that, while it will often stretch 
a hard point to secure some conventional ad- 
vantage, yet sometimes it will not covet God’s 
best blessings, unless it can have them very cheap ! 
See how much more easy it is to get peo- 
ple to spend money for the fashions than 
for the fine arts! That is another indictment I 
have against most manuals of management or 
expenditure. They are of the earth, earthy. 
They deal only with what we shall eat and what 
we shall drink, and what we shall put on. They 
never rise to understand that man does not live 
by bread alone. Provision is made, as the case 
may be, either for finery or for wines and evening 
parties. But books and pictures do not enter into 
the calculations. And yet surely any room is very 
ill furnished which does not have its quota of 
books, from the big shelves in the chief living- 
room to the tiny bracket beside our beds.” 

‘And so should every house have a musical 
instrument,” Alick cencurred. ‘ ‘The ambition to 
possess a piano has been much ridiculed, and yet 
it is but the outcome of a true instinct, blighted 
by this creeping paralysis of uniformity. Let 
every house have its musical instrument, but need 
it always be a piano? And besides, the best of 
all musical instruments, if they were only treated 
as they should be, are already in every house. I 
mean human voices. Think what family singing 
might be made, with long habits of singing 
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together and the kindred quality of the voices! 
At present too many who profess to ‘love 
music’ only like going out to concerts, which is 
quite another matter. Nor can I believe that 
people derive any real delight in visiting picture 
galleries, if they can let their own walls go bare, 
or break their monotony only by a few school 
copies, a photograph of a ‘ garden group,’ and a 
portrait of the minister.” 

“I don’t think a keepsake can come in a better 
shape than a picture,” I mused. ‘ Your friend 
sees one which speaks to his own soul, or he 
remembers one which you have said had a magic 
spell for you, or one which has reference to some 
time or mood he and you shared. So he buys it, 
and you understand the significance of the gift, 
and it becomes an embodiment of a bit of sympa- 
thetic spiritua; ie, a little window through which 
you get a peep at the infinite, adapted to your 
soul’s power of vision. And photography and the 
various kinds of gravure have put beautiful 
thoughts in lovely forms within reach of every- 
body who occasionally has a spare shilling.” 

“And I feel that every house should have one 
or two good plaster copies of great statues,” said 
Alick. ‘‘ These would keep before people’s minds 
a noble ideal of the human form, which would 
help them to realise how atrociously it is perverted 
on the one hand by dress improvers, tight lacing, 
or ‘dog collars,’ and on the other by grinding 
toil and insufficient nourishment orexercise. But 
how can these things be had while people turn 
sensual luxuries into bodily necessities, and feel 
no shame in allowing their minds to go starved ?” 

“One can bring beauty of form and colour into 
almost everything,” I said. “It is not the ‘fine 
china’ which the painter cares to put into his 
picture. It is the little brown jar, the old blue 
bowl, the bit of rough Eastern pottery. Why 
should not people buy these things for household 
purposes rather than dinner services and tea sets ? 
So doing, one could invest every necessary pur- 
chase with artistic interest. In fact, it is not 
those houses which cost little money which are 
unbeautiful. It is those which are furnished like 
other people’s houses, and have no expression of 
their owners’ real lives. Money has gone to their 
furnishing, but not thought and love and the 
varied experiences of long years of human life. 
Why! One of the prettiest rooms I was ever in 
had plain brown matting on the floor, enlivened 
by a coarse Indian rug which had cost a few 
shillings. The chairs, except an easy-chair and 
a reclining one, were of the type we see in 
churches and schoolrooms—severe in shape, rush 
bottomed, and costing not more than half-a-crown 
apiece, only that their woodwork had received a 
home-painting of black or deep scarlet. The 
window curtains were of coarse indigo serge, but 
the windows opened on to an old green garden. 
The walls were only plainly distempered in a warm 
buff. But the three or four pictures hanging 
thereon were engravings after Millet and Holman 
Hunt. A ‘Clytie’ stood above the fireplace, and 
the two book-shelves were laden with the choicest 
products of thought and poetry, strongly bound, 
but not very costly, because old books, which are 





always best, are generally cheap. That room 
provided for the necessities of the body, its 
luxuries were for the heart and mind. And when 
its mistress came in, and one saw her face, one 
understood it all!” 

“It always strikes me that the true economics 
of life are those which, whatever the income be, 
place the necessary and foreseen expenditure so 
far within its limits, that the mind and heart are 
set free from perpetual pecuniary chafing and self- 
denial,” observed Alick. “‘ It is quite possible to die 
of sheer care on an income of thousands a year, and 
yet, not because its hapless owner is in debt or 
difficulty, but simply because he has cut the plan 
of his life absolutely as large, though not larger, 
than his means. There is nothing left for in 
voluntary impulse. Remember a man would die 
in time, suffocated, even in the largest room, if it 
was made air-tight. He could live, and not un- 
wholesomely, as our forefathers have proved to 
us, in the darkest and closest hovel, so that it had 
doors and windows freely opening to the hills or 
the sea. The souls of rich men are often 
smothered by the ‘duties’ which they imagine 
they owe to their position, those being seldom 
duties of generosity, remember, but generally of 
an expenditure cumbersome to themselves and 
exciting the jealousy and greed of other people. 
And the souls of poor men are smothered in 
emulating their example with a still fiercer strain 
of strength and a deadly sense of ultimate failure. 
When people talk too much about ‘ their duties to 
society’ I wish they would consider what Thoreau 
says in his wonderfully refreshing ‘ Walden,’ that 
though a man need not put himself in an attitude 
of formal opposition to society, yet he is primarily 
bound to maintain himself in whatever attitude he 
finds himself through obedience to the laws of 
his being, which he will always find to be in 
harmony with all the just demands of society, and 
‘that in proportion as he simplifies his life, the 
laws of the universe will appear less complex and 
solitude will not be solitude, nor poverty poverty, 
nor weakness weakness.’ If families had fewer 
acquaintances they would have more friends; if 
they gave up evening parties they would exercise 
a truer hospitality; if they cut out the cost of 
conventional proprieties they would find a margin 
for Christian duties.” 

“Then Alick,” said I, “‘ your conclusion of the 
whole matter is, that when we plan our houses 
and households, we should carefully remember 
that they are to be inhabited by future citizens of 
the New Jerusalem, and should dwell on a few 
considerations other than those we should take 
into account when building stables and kennels. 
Surely nobody will deny this; yet—oh, Alick!” I 
exclaimed, as, looking from the window, I saw a 
large and handsomely-dressed figure advancing up 
our garden path, “here is that terrible Mrs. Fraser 
coming to call. And now what evil tidings shall 
we have to hear, and about whom will they be ?” 

“‘T see that the infection of Mrs. Fraser’s pre- 
sence precedes herself,” said Alick, drily. But he 
does not like Mrs. Fraser any better than I do! 
He says he thinks Mrs. Fraser is an alias for Mrs. 
Grundy ! 
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RUSKIN’S FORGE. 


IDING along on my bicycle from Seven- 
orks to London I passed through Farn- 
ingham. At once it entered the mind that 

Orpington was close at hand. Why should I 
not turn down that narrow flint-strewn lane and 
see the place where Ruskin’s forge stands ? The 
rain is coming down; shelter will be welcome for 
atime. I may fill up the moments as well as fill 
up gaps in the assortment of Ruskin’s works on 
my bookshelves. Curiosity and interest moved 
the handle of my machine. 

‘“* You will be sure to see Sunnyside on the right 
hand, a little way down,” said a dweller in those 
parts. I nearly passed it, however. Then I went 
into a sort of farmyard and shouted to some one 
I could hear moving about to tell me which was 
the house. “ The first on the left hand, sir.” It 
is a small, plain structure of domestic Gothic, 
with what appeared to be a low outhouse at the 
side. ‘ Sunnyside” is on the gateway, so I 
approach. 

A gardener, who was at work in the place 
where Mr. Allen grows his famous roses and 
cabbages, takes charge of my bicycle and places 
it in shelter among a number of tricycles. Evi- 
dently the family of the Allens are of the wander- 
ing cyclist race. 


Here is Mr. Allen himself, coming from what 


appears to be but an outhouse. He leads me into 
his dwelling, and, ascertaining the object of my 
visit, soon hands me a list of Ruskin’s publica- 
tions, from which I select eight or nine works. 
Then, when he finds what a Philo-Ruskinite I am, 
he leads the way into his drawing-room and be- 
comes communicative. 

“Those pictures over the fireplace are all by 
Ruskin. That is Abbeville Cathedral, and about 
that piece there is this fact of interest. You see, 
by careful inspection, that it has been cut at top 
and bottom. Years ago, when Ruskin was lec- 
turing at Oxford, I bought of him the central 
part. It is better finished than the outside. He 
had evidently cut off the part he had not had time 
to finish. But ten years after I had bought the 
picture I received one morning from him the 
rejected part, with these words, ‘I send you the 
rag of the drawing that hangs in your room. It 
belongs to you.’ Mr. Ruskin has a wonderful 
memory, you see, as well as great conscientious- 
ness.” ‘Thus spake my informant. 

Between two monochromes hangs a bit of 
water-colour by Ruskin, a view of what he sees 
every morning from his own room. It is a small 
picture of ‘‘ morning breaking along the Coniston 
lake, and the mists motionless and grey beneath 
the rose of the moorland.” Another piece done by 
Ruskin when only fifteen years old, and bearing his 
signature as well as that of his father, is of greater 
interest. This is a bit of pen-drawing of Fribourg, 
and the finish is certainly exquisite. There are 
other choice pictures in the room, some by Rooke, 
and bought specially by the advice of Ruskin, but 
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of these we linger not to speak. Our conversa- 
tion turns on the way in which the owner of 
‘* Sunnyside” came to be Ruskin’s publisher. It 
seems that it was through attending some of his 
lectures, and then doing well some work for him 
that he came to have the honour of being the 
manager of his forge. 

“ Men said it was publishing in the middle of 
a country field instead of Paternoster Row. Many 
implied that it could not succeed. Some said I 
was an expensive luxury to Mr. Ruskin; but I con- 
trive to send him £4,000 a year as his share of 
profit on the business. He simply pays me a 
commission on sales. Of course, he has his 
work done as he likes. We use only hand-made 
paper, and the books are properly sewn and bound. 
The printing is done with the blackest of ink, and 
the engravings with the greatest care. There is 
all the difference in the world between using good, 
honest Frankfort black ink and other rubbish. 
Moreover, I get a good result because I pay fairly 
and fully. If aman is cut down in price he has 
to take three impressions of an engraving in the 
time it would take to do one. Look at those en- 
gravings, done evideptly by a man working rapidly 
according to some contract. Now look at these 
done by a man who knows that his only duty is to 
do the best he can with the engraving.” 

I could not but assent to the fact that there was 
a mighty difference in the sharpness, finish, and 
depth of the latter. Ruskin’s reason for his ap- 
parently strange publishing freak was apparent at 
once. He himself gives a still further explanation 
in “ Fors Clavigera,” the first publication that the 
“* field publisher” issued after Smith and Elder had 
been forsaken. ‘It costs me £10 to print 1,000 
copies,” wrote Mr. Ruskin, “‘and £5 more to give 
you a picture ; and a penny off my 7d. to send you 
the book. A thousand sixpences are £25. When 
you have bought a thousand ‘ Fors’ of me I shall 
have, therefore, £5 for my trouble, and my 
single shopman, Mr. Allen, fs for his. We won't 
work for less, either of us. And I mean to sell 
all my large books henceforward in the same way, 
well printed, well bound, and at a fixed price; 
and the trade may charge a proper and acknow- 
ledged profit for retailing the book. Then the 
public will know what they are about, and so will 
tradesmen. I, the first producer, answer to the 
best of my power for the quality of the book, 
paper, binding, eloquence, and all; the retail 
dealer charges what he ought to charge, openly ; 
and if the public do not chovuse to give it they 
can’t get the book. That is what I call legitimate 
business.” 

About seventeen years ago Mr. Ruskin thus 
struck out a new way of publishing, and he has 
succeeded in his aim. His works for a while 
dropped out of the course of ordinary trade, 
but the public found out where they were to be 
obtained and:sent for them. Of course also in 
America they were published by pirating houses, 
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and many found their way in a contraband fashion 
to England. 

Ruskin, like all authors, detests the book- 
pirates, and he evidently dislikes foreign transla- 
tors. Only a week or two ago he wrote, telling 
a man who asked permission to translate his 
works, to let them alone. He believes, as another 
said, that ‘‘ every man suffers by translation except 
bishops.” He intimated that every nation has 
enough good authors to occupy its thoughts, and 
that men who want to understand authors outside 
their own land had better learn the language of 
the author they wish to read; that then they will 
not be so likely to misunderstand him. 

There are sixty-four different works of Ruskin. 
These are all kept in clean brown-paper wrappers, 
labelled and piled up among the rafters of the 
outhouse-workshop. I was surprised when told 
that in that outhouse was nearly £28,000 worth 
of books. Over these one son of Mr. Allen has 
charge. He attends to the orders and their 
dispatch. In the next room are two daughters, 
one attending to accounts, another stitching leaves 
-ogether. Upstairs a younger son is busy at an 
engraving. The establishment is not large. None 
are ashamed of their work; none are wearied in 
it. The printing is done by a London firm, and 
the binding also. Some of the engravings also are 
entrusted to one on whom reliance can be placed. 

When I looked at some of the engravings my 
informant himself had produced I did not wonder 
that Mr. Ruskin values the “ field publisher.” In 
‘* Modern Painters” reference is made by the author 
to Mr. G. Allen’s “accurate line studies from 
nature.” He, too, has produced nearly all the en- 
gravings in Ruskin’s later works, from the ‘‘ Oxford 
Lectures” to “ Preterita.’”’ Taking up some plates 
in the engraving-room, I was shown how they 
were battered and bent so that they ‘‘should not 
be used again, or find their way to America, to be 
worked over and over again in producing cheap 
copies.”” Others also were shown which, although 
in use since ‘‘ Modern Painters” were first issued, 
still, by careful working and a little retouching, 
give forth copies as perfect almost as those in the 
earliest volumes. 

It seems that Mr. Ruskin has consented to a re- 
issue in complete form of the ‘‘ Seven Lamps of 
Architecture,” ‘‘The Stones of Venice,” and the 
** Modern Painters.” They are very much cheaper 
than those volumes which are only to be obtained 
in some secondhand bookshops, and for which 
almost fabulous prices are charged. I can bear 
witness—having compared a large copy of the 
first-mentioned which I bought with one of the 
first ever issued—that the printing and engraving 
of those now being sent forth have suffered no 
deterioration ; no wonder, for two hundred pounds 
have been paid for working the lithos of ‘ The 
Stones of Venice.” 

“Sesame and Lilies” is the most favourite 
book; and five hundred copies were issued in the 
month of January. The School Boards buy many 
copies of Ruskin’s works, for prizes. The favourite 
with them is ‘‘ The King of the Golden River.” 

The amount of paper used for Ruskin’s works 
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varies considerably. In 1885 the new edition of 
the ‘ Stones of Venice” consumed over ten tons 
of paper. It is expected that more than twenty 
tons will be consumed by the new and complete 
edition of ‘‘ Modern Painters.” 

On the day of my visit Mr. Allen was busy 
trying to enlarge his borders, and to put hot- 
water pipes to keep the valuable stock in his 
warehouse at an equable temperature. Of course 
the well-known costly bindings of purplish calf 
might easily be spoiled. 

The publisher is glad to speak of how the 
opposition to Mr. Ruskin’s plan has been over- 
come. The booksellers at one time refused to 
sell his works. Even a well-known firm at Oxford 
addressed the following letter to Mr. Allen: “We 
have received the second volume of Mr. Ruskin’s 
works in due course, but must decline any more 
on the same terms, and we shall not only not 
have his books on our table, but shall decline to 
give any information how they are to be obtained. 
The arrangement is not only very unsatisfactory, 
but absurd in the highest degree.” 

Mr. Ruskin replied to this in these terms: 
“The injury done me by the non-exposition of 
books on your table will of course be grave, but I 
am already accustomed to a modest way of life, 
and must contract my expenses accordingly. Of 
the degree of inc‘vility with which, under given 
circumstances, it is advisable to treat your cus- 
tomers you alone can judge, but respecting the 
absurdity or rationality of the mode of sale I 
adopt, there must, I conceive, be two opinions.” 

This firm was not alone in their opposition. 
Moreover, certain reviewers, because Mr. Ruskin 
did not advertise, neglected to notice the issue 
of the works, but at this he only smiled. Said 
Mr. Allen: “ You know the people will have a 
good thing. Mr. Ruskin is a good author. We 
put in good work, and it pays in the long run.” 

The battle is a drawn battle, however. A com- 
promise has been effected by Mr. Allen’s advice. 
The booksellers now receive ten per cent. on 
each volume. No “thirteen to the dozen” are 
given. No credit is allowed. No extra profit is 
therefore needed to cover bad debts. The post- 
office is used largely as carrier. The booksellers 
now send readily for ordered volumes, and the 
Oxford firm, once so opposed to Ruskin’s plan, is 
now among the largest purchasers. 

When I came from “ Sunnyside” the sun had 
not broken out, but the rain had ceased; and, 
although the roads were not very inviting to a 
cyclist, i yet pressed on. 

Passing away from this charming rural spot, 
glancing at the Kentish hills, and over the wide 
landscape, over winter-browned woods as far as 
the Knockholt Beeches, I go on to the “little 
village,” London. 

As the shades of a wintry evening gathered I 
reached. home, and thence looked back with 
pleasure to the place of which I had often heard, 
and where stood the forge whence so many bril- 
liant literary sparks are scintillating all the world 
over, 

FREDERICK HASTINGS. 
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HILE returning from the arctic regions one 
summer we encountered a gale of wind, 
or rather a series of gales, which—being a 
sailing ship—blew us a very long way out of our 
course. The wind went down at last, however, 
and the sea also, and by-and-bye, with a light 
but favourable breeze, we began to make up our 
leeway. We were heading about a south, when, 
in the first dog watch, we sighted a whale a long 
way off on the weather bow. There was nothing 


very remarkable in that—nothing worth logging— - 


but nevertheless it set me a-thinking, and as we 
were very many miles out of the usual course of 
ships, and this immense catodon was for a time 
our companion, we took some interest in his 
movements. 

Had we been a whaler we might have made 
good a glorious capture, for the beast was as 
near as could be judged a “ ninety-barrel bull.” 
For some hours we gained on him, coming 
up finally hand over hand till we had him well 
abeam; then the wind fell off, and it came to be 
a kind of a race between us. Before the long 


northern twilight deepened into the short sum- 
mer’s night, I could see that the monster was still 
there, still ploughing his solitary way, slowly but 
steadily, south, nor deviating one point from his 


course. When he went below at any time his stay 
was very brief. 

“It is always that way with them,” the captain 
said, ‘‘ when on a voyage.” 

This skipper had sailed the northern seas, man 
and boy, for well-nigh fifty years, and was, indeed, 
familiar with all its mysteries and wonders. A 
long-headed Scot and a deep-thinking one, he 
was also imbued with a sense of religion. By 
no means superstitious, the Bible was his great 
standpoint, but he never ventured out of his depth 
in the ocean of science. Sometimes when I cor- 
nered him with my questions—not meaning to do 
so, but simply in asking for information—he 
would shake his head, and say, 

““Qh, now you blake me, lad, now you blake 
me. It’s not given to us to know nor understand 
everything we see here below. _ It is all dark and 
dim as through a glass, and the ways of Provi- 
dence are inscrutable.” 

“Yes,” he said, to-night, “these whales are for 
the most part gregarious, but one will often leave 
the pack and set out all alone in search, maybe, 
of warmer seas. A whale may come south with 
its calf for sake of the calf, or an old bull beaten off 
by younger ones may seek for solitude in this way. 
Or illness may cause this great beast to try change 
of climate. An instinct, no doubt. To be sure 
Niaxy may return ; the cow with the calf, of which 
she is wondrously fond, will head back to the 
herd she has left in the far north. What directs 
them back? What guides them? Ah! now 
you blake me, lad; but not only whales, even 
seals seem positively to carry a compass in their 

‘ains.” 





INSTINCT IN ANIMALS. 


I could not help thinking of that solitary beast 
as I Jay down to sleep that night. 


** Majestic and alone 
On the wide waste of the careering deep, 
His form scarce peering through the night of clouds.” 


The wind sprang up during the night, and néxt 
morning my whale was gone. We had distanced 
him, left him, but still the question remained— 
What was he steering by ? 


I have often when at sea, many hundreds of 
miles from land, noticed a bird pass by overhead, 
apparently making a direct course for some- 
where. But with what object, how guided, and 
why alone? It was generally a seagull; but I 
can recollect that more than once it was night, 
or dusk at all events, when the solitary bird flew 
by, and that it seemed in distress of some kind 
from the sounds it made—little melancholy moan- 
ings, you might call them, suchas a human being 
in pain would emit. I could hear these before I 
distinguished the bird, and very eerie and pitiful 
they would make any one feel. 

Was the bird lost and exhausted, and would it 
ere long tumble into the sea and float dead on 
the waves? That “ blakes” me. 

What name should we give to that peculiar sense 
which many birds and beasts are possessed of, 
and which enables them to find their way un- 
erringly over sea or land where there exists 
nothing to guide them which our human minds 
can take cognisance of? In certain breeds of 
pigeons it is called “the homing instinct,” but 
this is but a lame way of describing it. 

Upon this faculty, or instinct, or whatever it 
may be, depends entirely the annual migration of 
birds to and from various countries. Nobody 
nowadays, I dare say, holds the curious belief of 
White of Selborne, that swallows possibly hiber- 
nated in caves of the mountains instead of flying 
away to sunnier lands to enjoy themselves. We 
do sometimes see a single swallow or martin in 
early spring or winter, but these odd birds were 
doubtless left behind at the generalexodus. They 
had been sick and ill and unable to go with the 
crowd. They had crawled into some cave or 
out-of-the-way corner to die in the dark, and 
probably dosed through the dreary part of the 
winter, and come out when the weather got fine. 
We sometimes are surprised at the sudden ap- 
pearance of a great Red Admiral butterfly in our 
rooms in midwinter. This naval officer is not 
newly out of a chrysalis, he is a last summer's 
“ flying flower,” who has been to sleep in a quiet 
corner till the warmth of the room awoke him— 
soon to die, perhaps, in earnest. 

I have no intention in this brief article to go 
into the subject of the migration of birds. The 
why and the wherefore of it have “ blaked ” nearly 
all naturalists, and certainly “blake” me. The 
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swallow tribes, for instance, come to this country 
—from Northern Africa, we are led to believe— 
in spring, and leave late in autumn. We know 
all about their coming and their going, and about 
their life in our islands, but is it alone for the 
sake of breeding they visit us, or is there any par- 
ticular kind of food obtainable here which they 
do not find south? Is this climate more favour- 
able for incubation ? Would some diseases which 
we know to be common to the breeding season 
amcng our cage-birds, such as sweating, debility, 
etc., be rife among swallows if they built their 
nests in other climes? Or, ages ago, was a 
change of country necessitated during the season 
of incubation for safety’s sake, and that of pro- 
tection from some enemy now, perhaps, extinct ? 
Or does nature teach these birds, as experience 
has taught us mortals, that change of climate is 
desirable for health and longevity ? 

There is no doubt of one thing, they do return 
to the self-same farms and country mansions year 
after year. My own martins, I believe, come back— 
though, easy as it is to catch them in a loft or out- 
house, I have never marked them — but they 
build in precisely the same spots, if I pull down 
the old nests. Very happy they seem to be when 
they do return, and very sweet and cheery is their 
song on the stable roof or in the great apple-trees. 
I might address them in the words of the poet, 
and say: 


‘* Sure something more to thee is given 
Than myriads of the feathered race ; 
Some gift divine, some spark from Heaven, 
That guides thy flight from place to place.” 


The land part of their journey does not con- 
stitute the marvel, although their memories must 
be very retentive, and their power of sight extra- 
ordinary, because they mostly fly by night, but it 
is the voyage over the sea that “‘blakes” me. It 
is there where the “ guiding spark from Heaven” 
must come in. 

I do not wonder a bit either at my birds being 
happy when they do get back, and settle down 
round the grounds early some beautiful spring 
morning. ‘There are all the old familiar places 
and the old familiar faces they left some seven 
months ago. Horses, dogs, the children, the 
man that plods round with the milk in the morn- 
ing, and the same old black cat who always tried 
in vain to catch them, and whom they flicked 
with their wings on the very nose, and will so 
flick again. No wonder they sing, or warble 
rather, but, as Byron says when looking at the 
flies in the amber, ‘‘ How did they get here ?” 


And how do pigeons get home again? I am 
not going to accept the sight-theory at any price. 
That bird that you have just let go may be over a 


hundred miles from its loft. It has travelled that 
distance with you in a basket under the seat 
of your railway compartment. Well, it is true 
enough he may circle about a bit after you throw 
him up, but he may never have been in this part 
of the country before, and it cannot be therefore 
that he is looking for landmarks. Has the 
pigeon “a compass inits brain”? Animals have 








instincts, doubtless, that we can form no concep- 
tion of. 

Here is a fact worth thinking about, and I have 
no doubt some of my readers may be able to 
match it. Some animals, such as dogs, have a 
means—utterly inexplicable to us—of telling time 
or days; Sunday, for instance. But if you are in 
the habit of doing anything regularly every day, 
for a certain period, which in some way interests 
the dog, he knows as a rule, I think, when the 
hour for that particular act to be performed comes 
round again. How does he know? I myself 
have a power, between sleeping and waking, of 
telling the precise time of the night or the 
morning. I have seemed to see, while in this. 


‘state, the position of the hands of my watch, or of 


the clock in the next room, and I have verified it 
scores of times. It is no guess-work; I know 
before I look that I shall be right, but I cannot 
help wondering when I find I am so. Now, the 
question comes to be, is.this power, which I and 
no doubt many others possess, the remains of 
some inherited instinct, and why should it be only 
in the semi-waking condition I have the gift of 
telling the time? If I open my eyes it is gone. 

The wonderful flights of passenger pigeons, seen 
and so graphically described by the naturalist 
Wilson, give food for thought. But what peculiar 
instinct is indicated in the following statement of 
Anderton’s concerning these birds: ‘ Flock after 
flock perform the same evolutions, which had 
been traced, as it were, in the air by a preceding 
flock. Thus, should a hawk have charged on a 
group at a certain spot, the angles, curves, and 
undulations which have been described by the 
birds in their efforts to escape from the dreaded 
talons of the plunderer are undeviatingly followed 
by the next group that comes up. Should the by- 
stander happen to witness one of these affrays, 
and, struck with the rapidity and elegance of the 
motions, feel desirous of seeing them repeated, 
his wishes will be gratified if he only remain in 
the place till the next group comes up.” 

Many of the birds of Britain make what may be 
called partial migrations. Take the lapwings or 
peewits, as they are called, as an example. Migra- 
tion with them is, I suppose, a matter of food 
supply; for, although they breed freely in the 
Highlands of Scotland, they cannot stand the 
winter there. We often find them in large flocks, 
however, in the south of England. Not long ago 
—about the beginning of last January, in fact—I 
watched for nearly a week the evolutions of three 
separate flocks of these birds in a large field of 
turnips close to my place. What struck me as 
strange was this: each flock had attached to it a 
peewit that flew apart some little distance from 
the rest, and there was one to spare. Was the 
spare one commander-in-chief of the three flocks, 
and the others captains under him? Although 
the three flocks at times mixed and counter- 
mixed, the sun meanwhile glancing on their 
plumage as it does on a rippling sea, they always 
came clear away again in the tri-formation. 

The topographical instinct in many species of 
sea-birds is very wonderful. Take the albatross 
as an example. Were it possible to breed such a 
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bird in confinement, I believe, if taken to the 
uttermost regions of the earth, he would find his 
way back. The same may be said for some of 
our sea-gulls; if they could be reared as we rear 
pigeons, they would leave Antwerps quite in the 
shade as carriers. The stormy petrel, or Mother 
Carey’s chicken, is another bird which is marvel- 
lous, not only in its power of flight, but its instinct. 
The frigate-bird, again, lives and sleeps on the 
wing, only going on shore in the breeding season, 
and in all probability finding its way back year 
after year to the self-same coast or shore. 

If a ship be becalmed in Arctic seas, and 
although from the masthead, even with the most 
powerful glass, you shall be unable to discern the 
signs of a bird, you can bring the gulls round you 
in hundreds by scattering food on the water. Is 
it scent or sight that comes into play here, or 
some instinct we have never yet dreamt of in our 
philosophy ? 


We may argue, with some show of reason, that 
it is something more than mere instinct which 
brings the Greenland bears over hundreds of 
miles of ice towards the open sea in the seal- 
breeding season. They are sure of a “ feast of 
fat things,” but the power of scent in these 
animals is wonderful, and if they are within a 
dozen miles, you can lure them towards an ice- 
beset ship by burning a ham bone. 

The topographical instinct in seals is well seen 
in April and May betwixt Greenland and Spitz- 
bergen, and all around that way. Where do they 
come from ? or where do they go to? and what 
guides them back and fore ? 

But this instinct is still more wonderfully ex- 
hibited in the home par excellence of the fur seals 
and sea-lions in that little group of islands lying 
in the Behring Sea, of which the chief is St. 
Paul's. Very desolate and lonely are these islands 
at all seasons, and entirely deserted by bird and 
beast during the long drear months of icy winter. 

But early in June or latterend of May there 
exists no more wonderful sight in all the wide 
world than the foreshores of St. Paul’s present. 
They are alive with teeming millions of fur seals, 
and in their own particular quarters, with sea- 
lions also. My limit of space forbids me attempt- 
ing even the briefest sketch of the seal-life itself, 
but here is where the wonder comes in: How do 
these seals find their way back to these little 
islands ? and how is it they arrive year after year 
almost toa day? So wrapped is the whole ocean 
around here in dense fogs, at this time, that often 
the very first intimation which ships have that 
they are near the islands is given by the terrible 
roaring which the seals keep up. Remember that 
these seals have been hundreds and hundreds of 
miles away from the breeding-grounds. It seems 
to me a greater wonder for a beast, like a whale or 
seal, to find its way unerringly through the water, 
rane fora bird to do the same journey through 
the air. 

I may just mention the fact that the he-seals 
come some days before the females, and, after a 
considerable deal of worrying and scrimmaging, 
take possession of their stations, and wait till their 








lady-loves turn up. It appears to me that not only 
was man made to mourn, but males of all kinds 
were made to wait. In the country in spring- 
time you have proof of this wherever you look or 
whenever you listen. But take an example from the 
vegetable world. Down yonder, where my hazels 
grow, the male flowers, or catkins, have been out 
waiting for weeks, but now they are rewarded, for 
the wee rosy lady-flowers have come at last, and 
balmy western winds will complete the match, for 
the bees are not out yet. 


And, talking of bees, these must possess a con- 
siderable deal of the topographical instinct. Yet, 
in spite of the multiplicity of their eyes, wild bees, 
it seems to me, are often at fault in finding the 
entrance to their hive; I have observed this from 
my earliest boyhood. ‘Take those large tartan 
bees, for example, who burrow down in a bank, 
and have only one tiny hole to enter by. 

Well laden with their treasures, they come 
straight away home from the fields—from the 
clover, xed and white, from the odorous thistles, 
or the scented blossoms of limes or honeysuckle, 
merrily enough, and it is the last foot or two that 
appears to puzzle them. Perhaps the juice of 
some flowers has an intoxicating influence on the 
bee ; at all events, they not only lose their latch- 
keys, but at times cannot find the door itself! 
They alight where they think they left the door- 
way, and, finding it not there, come fussing and’ 
fuming out again and have another hum round 
and another try: wrong once more! Then they 
retreat, and circle about for some time. 

“Let me think,” the bee appears to be saying 
to himself, ‘“‘ there was a seedling dock, and the 
stump of a tansy, and—and—oh, yes, a spray of 
woody nightshade. There it is, and here lam!” 
and in he pops. 


As a rule, cattle are not looked upon as animals 
possessing a deal of intelligence, and yet any 
Australian bushman or squatter will tell you that 
their homing instincts are very great, and their 
habit of ‘‘making back” to the stations where 
they have been bred and born a very difficult one 
to conquer. Moreover, cattle that have been 
taken by a roundabout route to new stations, are 
capable of finding their way back to the former 
one in a direct line ’cross country. Again comes 
the puzzling question, What directs or guides 
them ? 

Dogs possess a like instinct. Proof of this— 
though proof is not needed—reaches me fresh 
and fresh about every month. But I will only 
give one example. Let Aberdeen, Inverarie, and 
Banchory be represented by the letters A B Cc 
Euclid fashion, in a triangle. A collie pup about 
seven months old was brought from B to A and 
from A to Cc by train, two different lines of railway. 


B 


\ 
\ 


a 
A c 


The puppy ran away from c and found its way 
back in a few days to B across a wooded hilly 
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country with one river, the Don, and several 
smaller streams to get over. 

Another instance is even more remarkable. 
Two or three years ago a veterinary student had a 
mongrel dog in London, which for several reasons 
he desired to lose. He left it in the streets 
on three different occasions, returning himself by 
the Underground Railway, but the dog was always 
back soon after him. 

In a case of this kind neither sight nor scent 
can possibly be of any practical assistance to 
the lost dog. But it is evident that the topo- 
graphical instinct is not highly developed in all 
dogs, or they would never get lost at all. 

The sight of dogs, even by night, is remarkably 
powerful. A dog will see his master in the dark 
when it is impossible for human eyes to see the 
dog. Collies have a way of frequently touching 
the person they may be walking with in the dark 
as if to reassure them. If on a dark night I say 
to my favourite collie, “ Where are you, Eilly?” 
she comes quietly up and dabs me with her nose. 

One example of the power of sight, and I have 
not far to go for it. I am writing these lines in 
my garden wigwam. It is a very dark night, and 
when I leave I have to make my way up through 
the orchard and kitchen garden by devious paths. 
Well, my old Newfoundland sleeps at my feet, I 
have only to catch hold of his leading-strap and 
he will guide me safely to the back kitchen door. 
I shall have my eyes shut all the time because 
there is not the slightest use in having them 
open. 

But the power of scent in a dog seems often to 
survive sight. For instance, a neighbour of mine 
has a retriever who is almost totally blind. He 
shoots over him, nevertheless, and his scent leads 
him directly to the spot where bird or hare is 
lying. 

Cats are even more wonderfully gifted with 
homing instinct than dogs. This is almost too 
well known to necessitate the quoting of an ex- 
ample. But as the following is a proof of one or 
two other cat characteristics which may prove 
interesting to some, I give it 7m exfenso. It is 
from a book of mine entitled “‘ Friends in Fur.” 

“‘Near this river (Spey), on one side, is the farm 
of: Dandilieth; and on the other, but four miles 
distant, stands the dwelling-house of Knockan. 
Once upon a time, then, the tenants of Dandilieth 
were removing to Knockan; and after the house- 
hold furniture was packed on the carts, a search 
was made for the household cat. She was found 
in a corner of the empty house, on some straw, 
faithfully nursing her family of three blind kittens. 
A bed was made for her in the lap of one of the 
children; and in due time all arrived safe at 





Knockan, and pussy and her family were duly in- 
stalled in the new house. But pussy was not 
happy. She longed for her old home at Dandi- 
lieth; and to think, with her, was to act; and 
this she did to some purpose, for on the farmer 
returning next day to his old place for the pur- 
pose of conveying home the farm implements, he 
was astonished to find the cat in her old corner, 
and the three kittens safe beside her. Now, as 
the nearest bridge is twenty miles distant, it is 
quite evident that pussy must have swum the 
Spey five times in a single night (three times with 
a kitten in her mouth), to say nothing of the long 
journeys backwards and forwards between the two 
farms.” 

When mentioning dogs, I forgot to say that 
their topographical instinct is well exhibited at 
times in snowstorms and mists or fogs in the 
Highland hills. The life of many a shepherd has 
been saved by his collie in the following way. 
The shepherd finds himself lost in snow or fog, 
and he turns to his dog and orders him to “ be 
off home.” He must speak in a peremptory tone, 
almost half angrily, perhaps, else the faithful 
animal will not leave him. He does leave him at 
last, however, with hanging head and tail—the 
shepherd notes the direction, and follows. The 
command may have to be repeated several times, 
but ten to one the shepherd, still following his 
dog, soon finds himself in ground he knows. 

It was, I believe, a deerhound and rough- 
haired terrier that the late Rev. Mr. Mackonochie 
had as companions. I do not know that it might 
not have been possible to have adopted the same 
plan with them that a shepherd does with his 
collie, but the poor clergyman is dead, and why 
speculate on what might have been? The story 
of the fidelity of the two dogs will, however, find 
a place in history side by side with that of Grey- 
friars Bobby, who watched for fourteen years on 
his master’s grave, and finally died there. 


I began this short paper by instancing the topo- 
graphical instinct of the whale, the largest animal 
in creation; let me end it by an example of the 
same strange faculty in one of the very least. In 
very hard, frosty weather, then, the common gar- 
den worm finds it convenient policy to get as far 
from the surface as possible, and into as comfort- 


able quarters as he can find. They also get 
together in knots. My gardener the other day, in 
my presence, dug up a bunch of entwined worms 
as big as my fist from deep down in the bottom 
of an old pit of black manure. Now, the question 
that “ blakes” me, as the captain said, is how did 
they all get to the same place ? 
GORDON STABLES, C.M.; M.D.; R.N. 





PRINCESS SARAH. 


BY IOHN STRANGE WINTER, AUTHOR OF “BOOTLE’S BABY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER VII. 


HE was sitting in 
the schoolroom 
staring sullenly 
out of the win- 
dow and kick- 
ing impatiently 

against the window-board in a way which upset 
Miss Clark’s nerves until they can only be fairly 
described as “ shattered.” s 

For everything from first to last had gone 
wrong with poor Flossie that morning. In the 
first place she had been intensely disappointed at 
being left at home that Sarah might go in the 
carriage with Mrs. Stubbs. Flossie was _ par- 
ticularly fond of going out with her mother in 
the carriage, and was also very fond of shopping. 
It was, therefore, quite in vain that Miss Clark 
tried to make her understand that Sarah had not 
been taken for favouritism, but simply in order 
that her aunt might buy her the clothes necessary 
for their trip to Brighton. Flossie thought and 
said it was a horrid shame, and vowed vengeance 
on the unfortunate and inoffensive though offend- 
ing Sarah in consequence. 

“ Nasty little mean white-faced thing,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘I suppose I shall always be shoved 
into the background now just that she may be cod- 
dled up and made to think herself better than 
anybody else. Princess Sarah! Yes, that’s to 
be the new idea. We’re all to be put on one side 
for Princess Sarah.” 

“Flossie,” said Miss Clark, very severely, 
“you ought to be thoroughly ashamed of your- 
self. To be jealous of a poor little girl who has 
no father or mother, who has come amongst 
Strangers at nine years old, and is fretting her 
poor little heart out for the sake of the father who 
loved her better than any one in all the world. 
To be jealous of her being taken out once when 








you know it 1s only on business they have gone 
Oh! for shame, Flossie; for shame!” 

“Oh, well, she needn’t fret after her pa so 
much,” Flossie retorted, not taking Miss Clark's 
remarks to heart at all. ‘‘ He didn’t do so much 
for her. He wasn’t a gentleman like pa. If he 
had been he’d have left her some money of her 
own.” 

Miss Clark’s whole soul rose up in absolute 
loathing within her. 

“You vulgar, vulgar child!” she thought. 
Aloud she said, “‘ Flossie, my dear, a /ady would 
not say such a thing as that. Your mother would 
be very, very angry if she heard it. Come, it is 
useless to stay grumbling and skulking here; you 
will have to accept the situation. Mrs. Stubbs is 
your mother and the mistress of this house and 
family. She does not ask your leave whether she 
chooses to take you out with her or not. She 
would be a very bad mother to you if she did, 
instead of being, as she is now, a very good one. 
Let me héar not another word, but put your things 
on to go out with me.” 

“Is Tom going ?” Flossie inquired, not daring 


.to refuse, though she would dearly have liked to 


do so. 

“No. 
Charles.” 

** And have I to just go out with you and three 
stupid girls ?” 

“With your three sisters, certainly.” 

‘It’s a beastly shame,” Flossie burst out. 

“Not another word,” said the governess, 
sharply. ‘‘ Go and get ready at once,” 

And poor Flossie had to go. Of course it 
happened that as she began wrong at the begin- 
ning nothing went very well with her during the 
rest of the morning. Miss Clark went the one way 
she hated above all others ; but Miss Clark had to 
do a small but important commission for Mrs. 
Stubbs and was obliged to take it. 

Then her sisters—whom she heartily despised, 
Tom being her favourite—annoyed her excessively. 
Janey would persist in lagging behind, and Minnie 
got a stone in her shoe and had to stop to take it 
off and shake out the pebble ; and then, of course, 
she had to stop also to have her shoe tied again, 
and one or two people stopped to see what was 
amiss, as people do stop when they see any im- 
pediment to the general traffic in the London 
streets. ‘* Making a perfect show of them all,” 
Flossie said, angrily. 

And when they got home, Flossie not feeling 
quite so bad as when they set off, Mrs. Stubbs 
and May and “‘ ¢ha/ Sarah” actually had not come 
back. It really was too bad, and Flossie sat down 
in the schoolroom window to watch for them with 


Tom and Johnnie are going out with 
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a face like a thunder-cloud and a heart in which 
every outraged and injured feeling capable of 
being felt by weak human nature seemed to be 
seething and struggling at once. 

If only Tom had come back it would not have 
been so bad. But Charles, the indoor servant, 
had taken him and Johnnie down to Seven Dials 
to buy some guinea-pigs, and Seven Dials, being 
a long way from South Kensington, they could 
not possibly have got back by that time if they 
had tried ever so. Poor Flossie! 

So she sat and brooded—brooded over what she 
was pleased to call herwrongs. She would not so 
much have minded not going out with the “broom” 
if only she might have gone with Charles and Tom 
and Johnnie to enjoy the somewhat doubtful de- 
light of Seven Dials. That, however, Mrs. Stubbs 
had resolutely and peremptorily refused to allow. 
So it happened that Flossie sat in the window 
waiting for their return. 

At last they came. She saw them get out of the 
carriage and disappear within the house. She saw 
the carriage drive round to the stables. 

And then there was a long pause. But they 
none of them seemed to think of coming upstairs 
even then. Poor Flossie kicked at the window- 
board more noisily than ever, and in vain Miss 
Clark, driven almost to desperation, cried, 


‘Flossie, will you be quiet ?” 
And then the door opened quietly and May 


came in, looking radiant. Flossie felt more ill- 
used even than before. 

‘*Oh, you are here, Flossie. I’ve been looking 
for you everywhere,” she remarked. 

** Well, you can’t have looked very hard or you’d 
have found me,” Flossie snapped. Then, with a 
fierce glance at the parcel in her sister’s hand, she 
blurted out, ‘*‘ You’ve been having ices!” 

“Yes, we have,” answered May; “but you 
needn’t look like that, Floss! I’ve brought you 
back a great deal more than both our ices cost.” 

*‘ What have you brought ?” half mollified. 

** Caramels in chocolate.” 

“I hate caramels!” Flossie declared, fearing, 
with the odd clinging to ungraciousness that sulky 
people have, that her last reply had sounded too 
much like coming round—a concession which 
Flossie never made too soon or made too cheap. 

“Nougat,” said May, putting the caramels on 
one side. 

“You know I can’t eat nougat ; it e/ways makes 
my teeth ache!” Flossie cried. 

“‘Fondants!” May knew that her sister was 
passionately fond of that form of sweetmeats ; but 
Flossie would have none of it. 

“I detest fondants !” she said, with an impres- 
siveness which would have been worthy of the 
occasion had she said that she detested—well, 
prussic acid, or some pleasant and deadly prepara- 
tion of that kind. 

“Well, it’s a pity I worried Ma for them at all,” 
May remarked, with her usual placid air of dis- 
gust. ‘‘ Perhaps, though, you'll think differently 
after lunch. Come down, and pray don’t look 
like that! Pa’s at home.” 

But not even the presence of Mr. Stubbs—who 
was held in great awe by his sons and daughters, 








and was most emphatically what is known as 
‘‘master in his own house ”—was sufficient to 
restore the redoubtable Flossie to her usual care- 
less, happy-go-lucky, giggling sauciness. 

She went down and took her seat at table, 
speaking only when sprken to, but nevertheless 
contriving to eat an unc‘ mmonly good meal. And 
Tom entertained her wita an account of his excur- 
sion to the Dials; and, although Flossie had spent 
the last three hours in a passion of jealousy, envy, 
and unhappiness too great for alleviation,—even 
when it came in the shape of caramels, nougat, 
and fondants,—yet she could not resist the tempta- 
tion of hearing all that Tom had to say, and of 
going round tothe stables with him to see his new 
pets when lunch should be over. 

And presently she was graciously pleased to 
accept the caramels and nougat and the fondants. 
But for some hours she did not forgive Sarah— 
‘*Princess” Sarah she unceasingly called her, 
although solemnly warned by May that ‘“‘ Ma” had 
already heard of the name, and that if ‘* Pa” heard 
it the consequences would indeed be dreadful. 

** Ah, I suppose Miss Tell-pie has been making 
up to Ma this morning!” suggested Flossie, with 
a frightful sneer. 

“Nothing of the kind!” returned May, quickly, 
but in her most condescending tone; “it was 
quite another person. Sarah has never said a 
word—not even when she was asked. But, any 
way, Ma did hear it, and Ma’s very angry about 
it. And Ma says if Pa gets to know about it he'll 
be fearfully angry, for Sarah’s ma was his favourite 
sister. And so you'd better just mind what you're 
doing, Miss Flossie !” 

“I do hate that Miss Clark!” 
marked. 

** Miss Clark!” 
ever for?” 

“Nasty, mean, spiteful tell-pie!” Flossie ex- 
plained. 

“It wasn’t Miss Clark. 
hear about it.” 

**Who was it, then ?’ 

“Ah, that I can’t tell you; but, any way, Ma 
got to hear of it, and Ma told me to put a stop to 
it, and so you’d better be careful, that’s all.” 

And never fora moment did Flossie suspect that 
some blades are so sharp that they can cut two 
ways, and that her informant was quite as clever 
at carrying tales to one side as to the other. Ah! but 
blundering, boisterous Flossie was not nearly so 
astute as Mis. Stubbs’s right hand, May. 

When they had come from Bridgehampton Mrs. 
Stubbs had only brought her own box and one 
which contained Sarah’s modest wardrobe with 
them. Her father’s pictures and the precious 
Amati, with one or two bits of old carved oak, a 
chair, a table, a little chest, and a stool, with one 
or two bits of armour and a few pieces of very 
good china, were all packed in a case and sent off 
by goods’ train. 

They arrived that afternoon, and Mrs. Stubbs 
had them all unpacked, and declared her intention 
of putting them into the little bedroom which, 
after they came back from Brighton, should be 
Sarah’s own. 


Flossie re- 
exclaimed May. ‘ Why, what 
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“They're lovely things, and belong to the child 
herself, and it’s right she should have them kept 
for ’er, you know, Stubbs.” 

*“‘ Quite right, quite right,” returned Mr. Stubbs, 
promptly, and turning to see the effect of his wife’s 
consideration on Sarah,. whose character he was 
studying earnestly and diligently for the purpose 
of finding out whether any taint of what he called 
her “‘ fine-gentleman father” was about her. 

But Sarah was quite oblivious. She had got 
hold of her beloved violin, from which she had 
never been parted before in all her life, and was 
dusting it jealously with her little pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 

Mrs. Stubbs saw the look and understood it. 

“The child didn’t ’ear,” she explained, and, 
having attracted Sarah’s attention, told her what 
her plans were for her future comfort. ‘‘ You'll 
like that, won’t you ?” she ended. 

Sarah’s reply was as astounding as it was 
prompt: “Oh, no, dear Auntie, not at all,” she 
said, earnestly. 

“And why not?” Mrs. Stubbs inquired, while 
her husband stared as if he thought the world 
might be coming to an end. 

“Why, Auntie, didn’t you say your own self 
how beautiful they were, and how well they would 
set off a hall? I’d much rather you’d put them 
downstairs than in a bedroom, for you would see 
them every time you went in and out, and that 
would please me.” 

“‘There’s unselfishness for you!” Mrs. Stubbs 
cried. 

**No, Auntie, I don’t think it is,” said Sarah, 
in her sweet humble voice. “It’s nothing so 
grand as unselfishness; it’s just because I love 
you.” 

“Kiss me, my woman,” cried Mrs. Stubbs, with 
rapture. 

“And come and kiss me,” said Mr. Stubbs. 
“You’re a good girl, Sarah—your mother’s own 
daughter. She was right, my lass, to stick to the 
husband she loved and married, though I never 
thought so till this moment.” 

“Oh, Uncle!” Sarah gasped, for to hear him 
speak so of the mother she had never seen, but 
whom she had been taught to love from her baby- 
hood, was joy almost greater than her child’s 
heart could bear. 

“There, there. If aught goes wrong come to 
me,” Mr. Stubbs murmured. ‘“ And if you always 
speak to your aunt as you’ve done to-day, I shall 
think your pore father must ’ave been a fine 
fellow or you'd never be what you are.” 

Oh, Sarah was so happy. After all, what 
could, what dd it matter if Flossie and Tom did 
call her Princess Sarah of Nowhere? Why, just 
nothing at all—nothing at all. 

“Uncle,” she said, after a moment or two, 
“may I play you something on my violin ?” 

“Yes,” he answered. 

“That,” remarked Mrs. Stubbs, as Sarah opened 
the piano and began to tune up in a way which 
made her uncle open his eyes with astonishment, 
“is the fiddle Sarah says is worth five hundred 
pounds.” 

“Like enough. Some of’em are,” he answered. 
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And then Sarah played a German Lied and a 
Hungarian dance ; then ‘“‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Stubbs, looking at him, 
when she ceased, “‘ what do you think of it ?” 

“TIT think she’s—a genius,” answered Mr. 
Stubbs. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


N the Thursday following the whole Stubbs 
family went to Brighton. Sarah enjoyed 
the journey intensely, journeys being still almost 
a novelty with her. She would have enjoyed it 
more if May had not grumbled at going second- 
class, and if Flossie and Tom had not vied with 
one another in trying how far they could lean out 
of either window of the carriage. Poor Miss 
Clark was almost beside herself with fright. 

“Tom, put your head in immediately,” she 
cried, in desperation, and expecting every moment 
to see the door fly open and Tom shoot out head- 
long to be picked up a mangled corps or in actual 
fragments. ‘Tom, do you hear me? ‘Tom, I 
insist upon it.” 

But if Miss Clark had shouted till she killed 
herself with shouting, ‘Tom, leaning half his body 
out of the window, with the wind whistling in his 
ears and the roar and rattle of the engine and 
wheels all helping to deaden any such small 
sound as that of a human voice, and that the voice 
of a weak and rather helpless woman, could not 
have heard her, and Miss Clark had no choice but, 
with May’s help, to tug Tom in by the nether 
part of his garments. ‘This done, she pulled up 
the window with a jerk. 

“I forbid you to open that window again,” she 
said, with such severity that even Tom was cowed, 
and sat meekly down with a somewhat sulky air. 

Miss Clark had thus time to turn her attention 
to the other children, when, to her horror, she 
found that Flossie was not only emulating but far 
surpassing her brother, not contenting herself 
with leaning well out of the window, but actually 
by standing on the seat that she might push her- 
self out the farther. To pull her in and put her 
down on her seat with a bump was the work of 
but a moment. 

“If I have to speak to you again, Flossie,” she 
said, in accents of solemn warning, ‘I shall get 
out at the next station and take you to your father’s 
carriage. I fancy you will sit quiet there.” 

Flossie thought so too, and sat quietly enough 
till the next station was passed, but after that May 
complained so bitterly of the closed windows and 
the horrid stuffiness of the carriage that Miss 
Clark’s sternness relented a little, and she allowed 
the window beside which May was sitting to be let 
down. 

And the very fact of the window being open 
seemed to set all Tom’s nerves, and muscles, and 
longings tingling. He moved about uneasily in 
his seat, kept dodging round to look sideways 
through the glass at the side, and finally jumped 
up in a hurry and pushed his head and shoulders 
through the window. In vain did Miss Clark tug 
and pull at him and his garments alike. Tom 
had his elbows out of the window this time, and, 
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unless he chose to give way, not all the combined 
strength of Miss Clark and May, with such help 
as Sarah and Minnie could give, had the smallest 
effect upon him. At last Miss Clark, who, as I 
have said, was not very strong, sat down and be- 
gan to sniff in a way which sounded very hys- 
terical, for she really was horribly afraid some 
dreadful accident would happen long before they 
got to their destination. However, as the sus- 
picious little sob was heard by May and under- 
stood, that young lady took the law into her own 
hands and administered a sharp corrective imme- 
diately. 

‘‘Tom,” she shouted, ‘ come in.” 

Tom did not hear more than that he was 
being shouted at, and, as a natural consequence, 
did not move. Whereupon May quietly reached 
up to the rack and fished out Tom’s own, his very 
own, riding-whip, and with that she began to be- 
labour him soundly. 

It had effect! After half a dozen cuts, Tom 
began to struggle in, but May was a stout and 
heavily-set young lady, and as resolute in will as 
ever was her father, when she was once fairly 
roused. So she calmly held him by his neck and 
went on administering her corrective until she was 
utterly tired. 

Then she let him go, and when he, blind with 
rage and fury, and vowing vengeance upon her, 
made for her, and would have fought her, she 
sprang up at the knob by which you can signal to 
the driver and stop a train, and threatened to ring 
if he touched her. 

And oh, Tom was angry! Angry — he was 
furious ; but he was mastered. For it happened 
that on the very day that he and Johnnie had gone 
with Charles to Seven Dials, he had asked Charles 
all about the electric bell, by means of which 
trains may be stopped if necessary, and Charles 
had explained the matter in a clear and lucid way, 
such as made him especially valuable in a home 
where there were boys. 

“‘Why, Master Tom,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ you see 
that’s a indicator? If you wawnts to storp the 
trayin you just pulls that knob, and it rings a bell 
on the engine somewhere, and the driver storps 
the trayin at once.” 

“‘Let’s stop it,” suggested Tom, in high glee at 
the prospect of a walk through a dark and dan- 
gerous tunnel. 

It must be admitted that Charles’s heart fairly 
stood still at the thought of what his explanation 
had suggested. 

‘* Master Tom,” said he, with a face of horror 
which was so expressive that Tom was greatly im- 
pressed by it, ‘‘ don’t you go for to do nothing of 
the kind! It’s almost a’anging matter is storp- 
ping of trayins, useless like. If you was took ill, 
or ’ad a fit, or somebody was a-murdering of you, 
why, it would be all right; but to storp a trayin 
when there’s naught wrong is—well, I believe, as 
a matter of fact, it’s seven years.” 

‘Seven years—seven years what ?” Tom asked, 
thinking the whole thing a grand joke. 

‘“‘ Prison,” returned Charles, laconically—“ that 
is, if it was me. If it was you, Master Tom, it 
would mean reformatory school, with plenty of 








stick and no meat, nor no ’olidays. No, I wouldn’t 
go for to storp no trayins if 1 was you, Master 
Tom.” 

“But we needn’t say it was us that rang,” 
pleaded Tom, whose fingers were just itching to- 
ring that bell. 

Charles laughed. “Ah, Master Tom, they’re 
up to that game!” he answered. ‘‘ Look you! 
they ’ave a lot of numbers, and they’d know in a 
minute which carriage it was that rang. No, 
Master Tom, don’t you go for to ring no bells and 
storp no trayins. I lived servant with a young 
feller once as had had five years of a reformatory 
school, and the tales he used to tell of what went 
on there was enough to make your blood curdle 
and your very ‘air stand on end—mine did many a 
time !” 

**Which—your blood or your hair, Charles ?” 
Tom inquired, with keen interest. 

** Both!” returned Charles, in a tone which 
carried conviction with it. 

Thus Tom had no further resource, when May 
vowed to ring the bell and stop the train if he 
touched her, but to sit down and bear his aches 
and his defeat in silence. But oh, he was angry! 
To be beaten and beaten again by a girl! It was 
too humiliating—too lowering to bear. Yet poor 
Tom had to bear it—that was the worst of it. So 
they eventually got to Brighton in safety. 


CHAPTER IX, 


T would be hard for us to tell of all the joys 
and pleasures which Brighton gave to the 
Stubbs family, and to Sarah in particular. To 

the younger of the Stubbs children all was joy 
and delight, though they had been there several 
times before; to Miss Clark it was rest and 
peace, because she was not much troubled with 
Tom; and Flossie, too, was allowed to go about 
with him and Johnnie a great deal more freely 
than she ever was at home. May—always Miss 
Clark’s favourite—spent much of her time beside 
her, though she went shopping sometimes with 
her mother, and also driving. But, on the whole, 
Mrs. Stubbs did not give up very much of her 
time just then to her children. 

For Mr. Stubbs was taking his holiday, and Mr. 
Stubbs was troubled with a threatened fit of the 
gout, and do with the sound of the children’s 
racket and bustle he simply could not! He was 
often threatened with the gout, though the threat- 
enings seldom came to anything more than 
temper. So, whilst they were at Brighton, Mrs. 
Stubbs—who was as good a wife as she was 
a mother—devoted herself to him, and _ left 
the children to take care of themselves a good 
deal. 

Their life was naturally quite a different one to 
what it was in town. They had a furnished house 
in which they slept and -took their meals, but 
which at other times they did not much affect— 
they had early dinner there, and a high tea at 
seven o'clock, at which they all ate like ravenous 
wolves, Sarah amongst the number. This was @ 
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very happy, free-and-easy meal; for, though Mr. 
and Mrs. Stubbs joined in the early dinner and 
called it lunch, they did not go in for the high 
tea, but invariably went to the Grand Hotel and 
had dinner there. 

Oh, what happy, happy days they were! There 
was the early run out on the Parade or the Sea 
Wall before breakfast ; then the delicious seaside 
breakfast, with fresh whitings every morning. 
There was the daily dip in the sea, and the daily 
donkey ride or goat-chaise drive. There was the 
ever-new and delightful shingle, on which they 
played and slipped, and dug and delved to their 
heart’s content. There were the niggers, and the 
blind man who sang to his own accompaniment 
on a sort of hand-organ, and wore a smart blue 
necktie and a flower in his button-hole. There 
was a sweet little child, too, wearing a big sun- 
bonnet, whom they_used to watch for every morn- 
ing, who came with toddling three-year-old 
gravity with a penny for the niggers, to the infi- 
nite amusement of the bystanders. 

“Here, black man.” 

“Thank you, my little Snowdrop,” was the in- 
variable reply of the nigger minstrel; and then 
the little wee “‘ Snowdrop” would make a stately 
bow. The nigger would take off his hat with a 


bow to match it, and the little scene was over till 
the morrow. 

Then there was the Aquarium, and the delight- 
ful shop, which they called ‘‘ The Creameries,” a 
little way past Mutton’s; and once or twice they 


all, except Mr. Stubbs, went for a trip in the 
steamer, when Mrs. Stubbs took chief charge, and 
Miss Clark was so horribly ill that she thought 
and said she would have died. 

And once Mr. and Mrs. Stubbs went to New- 
haven, and thence to Dieppe, taking Tom with 
them—not at all because Tom wanted to go, but 
because May represented to her mother that 
neither she nor Miss Clark were feeling very well, 
and that without “ Pa’s” restraining influence 
she was sure Tom would not only worry them all 
to death, but would also incite Flossie into all 
manner of dreadful pranks, the consequences of 
which might be dire and terrible. 

So Tom went with them over the water on to 
French soil, and May remarked, triumphantly, to 
the governess, “ I’ve got rid of him, Miss Clark, 
so now we shall have a little peace, and enjoy 
ourselves.” 

And so they did. To be without Tom was like 
the enjoyment of the calm which comes after a 
storm; and they, one and all, with the exception 
of Flossie, enjoyed it to the full. Flossie was 
very much aggrieved at being thus deprived of 
her playfellow. 

“It zs too bad that Tom should have to go with 
Pa and Ma,” she complained. ‘‘He won’t have 
a soul to speak to or a boy to play with, or any- 
thing, except some stupid little French boy, 
perhaps, who can’t speak a word of anything but 
gibberish. I call it a beastly shame. I suppose 
it’s old Clark’s doing, and that she was just afraid 
Tom would get an extra good time while they 
were away. Nasty old cat.” 

“Miss Clark had no more to do with it than 








you had,” May replied. ‘ Ma chose to take him, 
and that’s enough.” 

As Tom was actually gone, there was not the 
smallest use in grumbling. So Flossie, thus left 
idle, turned her attention upon Sarah! It is 
needless to say that very, very soon, Flossie also 
began to tease her, and, in consequence, Sarah’s 
life became more or less of a burden to her. In 
this way, Sarah, who was a singularly uncom- 
plaining child, crept nearer and nearer to Miss 
Clark and May, as there she was safe from Flos- 
sie’s taunts and jeers; and it was in this way that 
some notice was taken of her by one of the great 
lights of the Stubbs family, Mrs. George Stubbs, 
the corn-factor’s wife, who lived in great style at 
Brighton. 

It happened that one morning Sarah and May 
were waiting for Miss Clark to come out with the 
younger children, when Mrs. George came slowly 
along in a bath-chair. As she passed by them 
she called to the man to stop. ‘ Dear me, is that 
you, May?” she remarked ; ‘“ how you've grown. 
Your papa and mamma came to see us the other 
day, but I was not at home. I was out.” 

‘“* They have gone over to Dieppe,” said May, 
‘and Tom with them. This is our cousin, Sarah, 
Aunt George.” 

“Oh! is it? Yes, your mamma told me when 
she wrote last that she was coming to live with 
you. How do you do, Sarah ?” 

All this was uttered in a languid tone, as if, on 
the whole, life was too much trouble to be lived 
at all. Sarah had met with nothing of this kind 
in all her life before, and looked only impressed ; 
in truth, she looked a good deal more impressed 
than she was, or rather she looked differently im- 
pressed to what she was, and Mrs. George Stubbs 
was pleased to be a little flattered thereby. 

** You must come and have tea with me,” she 
observed, graciously, to May. “I have not been able 
to get out except the day your mamma called— 
my unfortunate neuralgia has been so very trying. 
You may bring Sarah. Would you like to come to- 
night ?” 

“* Very much indeed, thank you, Aunt George,” 
responded May. 

** Very much, indeed,” echoed Sarah. 

“Your cousins are, of course, all at school in 
Paris, and your uncle is in London, so we will 
have high tea at seven o’clock. Bring your music 
with you.” 

“* Sarah plays the violin,” said May, who hated 
playing in company herself. ‘ She plays it beauti- 
fully. She’s going to have lessons.” 

“Then bring your violin and let me hear you,” 
said Mrs. George to Sarah, “it is a most stylish 
instrument.” 

**T will,” said Sarah. 

“Oh, is Flossie to come, Aunt George ?” asked 
May, as they shook hands. 

“Flossie? No. I can-nof do with Flossie,” 
replied Mrs. George, in a tone which was enough 
to remind May that the very last time they had 
visited their aunt, Flossie had been clever enough 
to break a beautiful Venetian glass, which was, 
as Mrs. George remarked pathetically over the 
fragments, simply of priceless value ! 
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DAVOS DORFLIL 


NGLISH people do not generally seem to | not become jaded by seeing the finest scenery at 


know that Davos is singularly beneficial in 

summer as a health resort. It is the fashion 
to go there in winter, and so people perhaps lose 
sight of the fact that it is a delightful place to 
stay at in summer, and very invigorating for those 
who require bracing air. I am only now speaking 
to those who have not been to Davos. 

The valley of Davos is truly a wonderfully 
favoured region, and seems to be a picked spot, 
not only in the Grisons, but in all Switzerland. 

It lies rather more than five thousand feet above 
the sea, and, by some Providence, the climate 
there is never too hot or too cold; it is perfectly 
dry at all times, and it is sheltered from the east 
and north winds, so that many people can live and 
enjoy life there who could not exist at all any- 
where else. At Davos Dérfli we met with people 
who had lived there from eleven to fourteen years 
in good health; but if they went away for a time 
they became invalids again. 

Undoubtedly it is not easy to get to Davos 
without considerable fatigue for those who are 
weakly or are not fond of travelling, but when once 
there the discomforts of the journey are soon for- 
gotten. 

The best way to go to Davos is from Coire, by 
the magnificent Landwasser route. It is better to 
go this way and to return through the Priattigau to 
Landquart rather than to go by the Prittigau and 
return by the Landwasser, for the scenery by the 
Landwasser increases in grandeur nearly all the 
way until Davos is reached, and the mind does 





the beginning of the drive. 

It is advisable to sleep at Coire and to start the 
first thing in the morning for Davos; it is better 
still to drive on and sleep at Churwalden. 

On leaving Coire the road begins at once to rise 
rapidly. On the left the Schanfigg valley opens 
with the Strela pass at the end of it and the 
mountains close to Davos, but it is a long round 
by the road before these mountains are reached. 

Churwalden is a pretty place surrounded by 
green mountains. From here to Parpan the ascent 
is very steep—it rises a thousand feet in two miles. 

Soon the snow mountains came in sight, and 
we reached Lenz. (N.B. The inn at Lenz is very 
bad, and travellers would do well to take their food 
with them in the carriage.) The scenery quickly 
became grander as we went on, and we saw the 
entrance to the Engadine by the Albula road. 
The snow mountains looked very picturesque, 
there is so much form in them. The beautiful St. 
Michel and the jagged Tinzenhorn stood out 
prominently. The latter is sometimes called the 
Little Matterhorn, from a resemblance it bears to 
the giant of Zermatt. 

Next we passed through Schmitten, an exceed- 
ingly picturesque village on the side of a moun- 
tain, with its little church posted like a sentinel on 
a knoll in front of the village. From Schmitten 
there is a fine view into the valley below. We 
saw here, by the frescoes on some of the houses, 
that we were in a Roman Catholic country. 

Some way farther on we came to Wiesen ; there 
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is a capital hotel here, with reasonable charges. 
The views from the hotel windows are splendid. 
Wiesen looked a clean and well-built village. 
After leaving Wiesen the road makes several long 
detours, and descends rather rapidly. The 
glimpses of the snow peaks seen through the 
pine-trees at the turns of the road are strikingly 
beautiful, and the contrast they make to the deep 
blue of the lesser heights is something to be long 
remembered. 

We saw many flowers by the side of the road— 
campanulas in great abundance and variety. 

About three miles from Wiesen we came to the 
Barentrit—a stone platform jutting out from the 
road. Immediately below, some three hundred 
feet down, a torrent makes a waterfall of more 
than a hundred feet, and joins the Landwasser, 
which dashes along the bottom of the deep gully. 
In front the rocks‘rise up precipitously on each 
side in wild and rugged grandeur. It seems as if 
there had been a battle of mighty giants here, who 
had torn and riven the rocks in their fury. 

Behind us the fierce Tinzenhorn.and the glo- 
tious snowy St. Michel closed a splendid view. 
The whole scene was magnificent; it would be 
impossible to find anything much more varied and 
beautiful. Just this bit of the road is, perhaps, 
finer as one comes from Davos; the mountains 
burst more suddenly into view than when seen 
from the opposite direction. 

From the Barentrit the road mounts again, and 
the valley of the Landwasser lessens in breadth ; 


and presently it becomes so narrow that the rock 
in some places has been pierced to give room for 
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the road. In other parts there are avalanche-gal- 
leries to protect travellers from the heavy slips of 
snow that fall from the precipitous rocks above. 

_ And now the valley gradually widens out, and 
in front of us we see the Schiahorn crowning the 


THE DISCHMA-THAL VALLEY } 
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THE SCALETTA GLACIER IN 


heights above Davos. A few miles farther a turn 
of the road brings the church and part of Davos 
Platz into sight; on the right is the lovely Sertig- 
thal. We pass the pretty little village of Frauen- 
kirche, the second of the Davos hamlets, and we 
feel that we have at last reached the heart of the 
far-famed health-giving valley. 

In a very short time we are driving through the 
principal street of Davos Platz, which is filled with 
capital shops and bordered by fine hotels. It is 
wonderful in such a high mountain station to find 
such well-furnished shops of all descriptions. 

Comparatively a few years ago Davos was an 
unknown region—a village in the “far-off land.” 
In little more than twenty years it has become a 
fashionable watering-place, especially resorted to 
by English visitors. 

For consumptive people Davos appears to have 
no rival; many of the cures are marvellous. 
People go there prepared to die, and such are the 
invigorating influences of the air, that in some 
cases in a few months they become healthy and 
robust, and are able to enjoy existence as they 
have perhaps never done before. At the same 
time it must be said that the air does not suit or 
cure every one. 

From all parts of the world consumptive patients 
go to Davos, and the place is making rapid strides 
in size and importance. Ina short time the rail- 
way from Landquart is to be brought through the 
Prattigau valley to Davos. This will, no doubt, 
somewhat interfere with the quiet beauty of the 
place, but it will make it very much more easy to 
get to. 





THE DISTANCE 


The walks and drives in the neighbourhood are 
endless and are suited to everybody; Davos is 
one of the few places in such an elevated region 
where flat walks for miles can be taken; then 
there are steeper walks through the delightful 
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at Mate and long mountain climbs for more 
ardy walkers. 

About a mile from Davos Platz is Davos Dé6rfli, 
which also has some good hotels, but they are on 
a smaller scale than those at the Platz. 

Dérfli is much quieter than the Platz, and I 
think would be preferred by many. It might be 
miles away from the fashionable Platz, which is 
hidden from it by a turn of the road and the 
shoulder of a hill. It is a small village in com- 
parison with its neighbour, and it has not as yet 
lost its Swiss character, whereas in the main street 
of the Platz you might almost as well be at 
Brighton, so far as anything characteristic of the 
country is concerned. 
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is a great addition to the attractions of the 
place. 

We walked one morning to the inn on its 
banks—the Seehorn—to get a boat. The land- 
lady came out with her mouth and hands stained 
purple with bilberries; she said she was busy 
making jam, and that as all the men were out we 
had better go down to the boathouse and choose 
our own boat; if we did not want to come back 
we could fasten our boat to a tree stump on the 
other side of the lake; it would be all right. 

Midway across the lake, looking towards Wiesen, 
there is a beautiful view of the valley crowned by 
the distant mountains. On the side of the lake 
opposite to the inm the mountain called the 
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THE OLD CHURCH, 


The views of the surrounding mountains are 
more extended from D6rfli than from the Platz, 
and there is a picturesque old church there with a 
bulbous spire which groups admirably with the 
distant mountains. 

We were extremely comfortable at the Kurhaus 
at Dérfli, and we found its charges very reasonable. 
The landlord is a landed proprietor of some im- 
portance in the neighbourhood; the Kurhaus is 
exactly opposite the Dischma-thal, and looks on 
to the Scaletta glacier, which closes that valley 
with its wonderful mass of glittering ice. On 
the right are beautiful St. Michel and the 
jagged Tinzenhorn, and on the left the grey 
Rheeticon chain, which is such a conspicuous 
object from the Prattigau. A little more than 
half a mile from Dé6rfli on this side is the beauti- 
ful dark-green Davos lake. ‘This is small, but it 
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Seehorn rises up, the foot of it clothed with a 
thick pine-wood which stretches down to the lake. 
This wood is a delightful place to ramble in; 
ferns abound; flowers, lichen, and moss-grown 
rocks; and the peeps, between the trees, of the 
lake and mountains give great variety and beauty. 

Another day I walked to the top of the Schia- 
horn. The path winds up through the pine-woods 
above the Platz, and then leads over the green 
Strela pass. Behind me, as I climbed, mountains 
and glaciers on the opposite side of the valley 
gradually appeared one above the other, and soon 
the Davos lake showed almost directly below. 
At that distance it looked very deep in colour, a 
rich blue; it varies in hue surprisingly. 

From the top of the Strela pass looking towards 
Coire a magnificent view opens of valleys, rocks, 
and snow mountains. Here the ascent of the 
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peak begins; the path crosses the side of the 
mountain from right to left, then it turns back 
again and gets steeper. The only difficulty or 
inconvenience in mounting is caused by the loose 
shale. The summit is a narrow ridge of rock on 
which is a flagstaff. The side looking towards 





lodge some pieces of rock and send them crash- 
ing down on their heads. 

The whole way up and down from Davos takes 
between five and six hours for average walkers, 
and makes an interesting expedition. There is no 
difficulty, and no guide is necessary. 
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Coire is very jagged and precipitous. The pano- 
rama of rugged peaks, ice, and snow is exceed- 
ingly grand and beautiful; the huge Silvretta and 
the Scaletta glaciers are seen to great advan- 
tage. The summit of the Schiahorn is nearly 
9,000 feet above the sea, The day was perfect, 
but as I turned to go down to Davos I saw some 
clouds coming fast up from one of the valleys far 
beneath, 

The descent is rather tedious; it looks such an 
interminable distance to the bottom; this side of 
the mountain is unusually smooth; there are no 
mequalities to relieve the eye, and the loose stones 
and shale keep on slipping with the walker. To- 


day as I came down there were several people 
coming up, and I felt anxious lest I should dis- 
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ROAD TO FLUELA PASS. 


I went another day up towards the Schiahorn. 
It was a delicious morning ; the sun was broiling, 
but there was a cool breeze to temper the heat. I 
started again by the pine-wood above the Platz, 
but when I got to the beginning of the Strela pass 
I turned to the right and began to descend the 
ravine at the side of the mountain. Just here the 
Alpen rose grew in profusion, and though it was 
now the beginning of September I found some 
still in bloom. A stream ran at the bottom of 
this ravine, and the side of the mountain became 
much steeper as I approached the rocky bed of 
the torrent. 

Soon the vegetation stopped, and its place was 
taken by shale, which sometimes slid down with 
me for several feet at each step. When I got 
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down to the edge of the stream I found it was un- 
commonly rough walking. Presently the water 
disappeared, and in a moment I saw that I was on 
the brink of a precipice, down which was a water- 
fall; there appeared to be just room to scramble 
down the precipice at the side of the water; it was 
not possible to make a circuit, the sides of the 
ravine were too steep. The only two courses open 
were to descend by the stream or to retrace my 
steps. I chose the former, and began to descend. 
It was perilous work, for I felt that any moment I 
might slip on the steep crumbling rocks and fall 
perhaps twenty feet on to the sharp edges below. 
At last, after a scramble, I safely reached the 
bottom, only, however, to come in a few minutes 
to another precipice, rather steeper than the one 
before. I had to throw my stick down this one 
as I wanted every finger for the descent, and I 
got wet from being obliged to keep so close to the 
water. 

I had not gone far before I reached a third pre- 
cipice, and this was the steepest and the highest 
of them all. I began to clamber down, but after 
making a step or two I thought it was a risk. I 
turned tail and climbed up the side of the ravine. 
Here, too, it was unpleasantly steep and shaley. 
Several times I thought I must slide down with 
the mass of stones on to the rocks below, but I 
managed to scramble along, and, after skirting 
round for some way, I made my way to the stream 
again, and found myself some distance below the 
precipice. 

The bed of the torrent now became more level 
for walking, but occasionally I had to jump from 
rock to rock in order to avoid a wetting. 

The whole ravine is very wild and beautiful, and 
this is the only way of seeing it properly, but, as I 
have shown, it is necessary to scramble, and it 
would be advisable to put on old clothes and old 
boots before attempting to come this way, for the 
rocks are very sharp. The ascent is probably 
easier than the descent, and the walk from the top 
down through the pine-wood would be a welcome 
relief after the scramble up. 

In the afternoon there was a violent thunder- 
storm, and the rain came down in torrents. The 
flashes of forked lightning over the mountains 
were wonderfully vivid and blue in colour. The 
cloud effects were grand—brilliant blue contrasted 
with black and fleecy white, all close together in 
a way I had never seen before. 

For those who cannot go far there are delight- 
ful walks close at hand—in the pine-woods imme- 
diately above the Platz and up the lateral valleys 
on the opposite side of the Davos valley; in the 
Dischma-thal, the Fluela-thal, the Sertig-thal ; in 
the woods at the foot of the Jacob’s Horn and, 
in fact, in every direction. 





Only a little way up the Dischma-thal there 
is a very pretty bit—an old mill, with the stream 
dashing by, shaded by trees, while beyond is a 
picturesque chalet on a projecting knoll. 

The Fluela-thal is full of the pleasant shade of 
pine-trees, and abounds in ferns on the steep 
bank on the right; on the left is the little babbling 
stream that lower down joins itself to the Land- 
wasser, which flows through the whole Davos 
valley, bordered between the Platz and D6rfli by 
flowered meadows, gay when we were there with 
bright streaks of autumn crocus. 

It is said that flowers are not easy to cultivate 
in this valley, but on the way to the Fluela-thal 
there is a house beside the road with two bal- 
conies, one at the side and one in front, and these, 
when we saw them, were a perfect blaze of blos- 
soms—deep-hued carnations and brilliant bal- 
sams, pale roses, rich geraniums, and tasselled 
fuchsias. 

The mistress of all this glowing beauty sat 
below, demure and quiet, spinning at her wheel, 
in a sort of open shed. She was pleased when 
we praised her flowers, but she was evidently well 
used to such compliments. She said the flowers 
gave her a great deal of trouble ;- she had to water 
them twice a day, to put them out every morning 
and take them in every night, or they would suffer 
from the change of temperature and they would 
be stolen. 

“Stolen!” we exclaimed. It was difficult to 
imagine that there were thieves in this peaceful 
place. 

““Oh, yes,” she said, “the Italian workmen 
would steal them, and that is why I do not put 
them out on Sundays. I must go to church, you 
see, and in my absence those good-for-nothings 
would come and gather all my flowers. Yes, it is 
so,” she said, stolidly. 

She evidently set a priceless value on these 
beautiful blossoms, and she has never been 
known to give one away. 

But there is an abundance of wild flowers at 
Davos. Gentians of all sorts, pinks, and most 
of the rarer Alpine flowers; the best time for 
them is in May and June, before the grass is 
cut. 

The people hereabouts are Lutherans, but at 
the Platz there is an English church. There is a 
library in the Kurhaus, of English and foreign 
books; and at the Platz there are reading-rooms ; 
and concerts and various other amusements are 
always going on. In the winter, when Davos. is 
shrouded in deep snow from November to April, 
tobogganing is the chief amusement, and this is 
very popular both with young and old. There is 
also first-rate skating. 

G. S. MACQUOID, 
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to the wonderful complexity and delicacy of 

the machinery of life, must have been struck 
with one thing, and that is, with how little know- 
ledge of its construction and working most of 
us manage to scramble through our threescore 
years and ten. No engineer in charge of an en- 
gine or other machinery dare for one moment 
remain in ignorance as to the very principles of 
its construction. The solution of the difficulty is 
that we have, and yet we have not, the control of 
our bodies, and in this paradox we may find a 
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new reason for admiring the wisdom of the great 
Creator (for we are still old-fashioned enough to 
believe in one), both in what He has entrusted to, 
and in what He has withheld from, our control. 

All our relations with the external world, all the 
powers of our life, all the direction of all our ener- 
gies, the use of all our senses, and, in addition, the 
providing of nourishment for the body, are placed 
entirely at the control of our will; to be used 
rightly or wrongly, wisely or foolishly, selfishly or 
unselfishly, for time or for eternity, for God, or 
man, or the devil. 

But, on the other hand, all the delicate pro- 
cesses of our life, its functions, its inner nourish- 
ment, its guidance and control in all internal 


relations, are placed by Divine wisdom with rare | 


exceptions absolutely beyond our control. They 
do not obey the most imperious will. The Auto- 
crat of all the Russias cannot dictate here; the 
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master of millions is impotent and powerless te 
control the commonest functions of his own body. 
And, in order still more to mark the distinction 
which we venture to think is but little appreciated, 
between what is subservient to and what is free 
from the control of will, there are in our bodies 
two complete sets of muscles, two complete sets 
of nerves, as shown in this drawing. The one, the 
cerebro-spinal system and striped muscle, has its 
seat of government in the brain; whereas the 
other, the sympathetic and unstriped muscle, is 
mainly controlled from a centre behind the 
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stomach, called the great solar plexus, so sensitive, 
and so essential to the life of the body, that 
while a violent blow on the head suspends the 
action of the will and produces unconscieusness, 
a blow here stops the function of life and produces 
sudden death. 


ON NERVES. 


Having thus cleared the way by these few 
remarks, we will proceed to glance at some inte- 
resting points connected with the machinery that 
executes the dictates of our wills. In every pro- 
cess of life or action, then, three things are neces- 
sary: the nervous centre, from which the order 
proceeds; the nerve, or messenger, that carries 
it; and the muscle, or machinery, that executes it. 
In both the voluntary and involuntary systems the 
nervous centres are soft grey matter, while the ser- 
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vants or messengers of what may be called the 
Imperial government of the brain are nerves clothed 
or sheathed in pure white; those of what is truly 
the ‘Home Rule” government being in grey or 
pink: and again, the Imperial machinery, or 
voluntary muscular system, is striped in appear- 
ance and rapid in action, whereas that under 
Home Rule is unstriped and slow in action. 


MOTION AND SENSATION. 


These white nerve fibres are of two sorts. The 
one extends in countless myriads of fine filaments 
from every part of the body that is in contact with 
the external world. From every part of the skin, 
mouth, throat, nose, eyes, and ears, these fila- 
ments are gathered into threads, these threads 
into strings, these into ropes, and these into 
cables as they near the brain, and are incessantly 
carrying messages with the speed of lightning to 
that great centre of government. This constitutes 
the intelligence or sensory department of the 
nervous system, and is our sole means of receiving 
news from without. 

On the other hand, another set of myriads of 
fine threads run from the brain to every single 
striped muscle fibre of the body (the illustration 
shows how they terminate here),—to those in 
arm and leg and trunk, in the tongue, throat, 
windpipe, face, and eye. This constitutes the 
executive, or motor, department of the nervous 
system. 

The brain itself we may well compare to the 
great telegraph-room in the General Post Office 
at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, which is ever receiving 
every conceivable variety of news through its wire 
feelers from the remotest corners of the empire, 
and is as incessantly sending out fresh messages 
and replies in every direction. 

We must clearly understand, then, that our 
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“nerves” are not mere expressions or ideas, but 
actual and visible white threads, varying in thick- 
ness when aggregated from the finest hair to a 
band three-quarters of an inch wide, well known 
to, and dreaded by, elderly ladies and gentlemen 
as the great sciatic nerve. These cords stretch as 
literally between skin and brain, and brain and 
muscle, as the telegraph wire reaches from London 
to Edinburgh. 


THE BRAIN. 


The brain proper constitutes in man one-fortieth 
part by weight of the body, a proportion enor- 
mously beyond that of any animal. In Jumbo, for in- 
stance, intelligent as he was, the brain formed but 
one five-hundredth part ; whereas in a whale, which 
is rather stupid, it is but a three-thousandth part. 
Individual specimens of the human brain vary 
from an idiot’s, weighing about 2 lb., toa Sir Isaac 
Newton’s, weighing 4 lb. 

Any Scotch friends who may chance to read 
these lines will be pleased to hear that their 
brains average about fifty ounces, whereas the 
English brain averages forty-eight (the two ounces 
of ‘“‘canniness” being wanting), while, alas! to 
add to the long list of Erin’s wrongs, the average 
weight of an Irish brain is not known (at any rate, 
to me). 


VIVISECTION. 


Let us now proceed to investigate some of its 
wonders. We will in imagination select some 
young lady for the purposes of vivisection as pos- 
sessing a brain with the purest and most agree- 
able contents, and we will perform in a per- 
fectly painless manner the trivial operation of 
removing the upper half of her skull, thus leaving 
the parts beneath exposed to view, as shown in 
this illustration. 
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PHRENOLOGY. 


In so doing we incidentally notice that the eleva- 
tions and depressions on the surface of the skull, 
popularly known as phrenological bumps, have lit- 
tle or no reference to the brain beneath, and are zz 
no case caused by an extra growth of the qualities 
with which they are labelled. You will observe, for 
instance, that in this very skull that prominent 
bump labelled ‘‘Amativeness” is nothing more 
than thickened bone, while ‘ Philoprogenitive- 
ness” marks the spot of the junction of four 
veins, whose deep channels within form the eleva- 
tions without. That labelled “ Intelligence,” on 
the other hand, is caused by a large air-cell in the 
bone. These two large and expressive bumps over 
the eyes are also always two large air-cells, and 
communicate with the nose, but there is no eleva- 
tion of the brain to correspond within. In the 
brain itself, indeed, however developed, there are 
no bumps at all. We have, however, a means of 
seeing character, of which, I suspect, phrenolo- 
gists largely avail themselves while feeling the 
supposed bumps, and that is inthe face. This is, 
indeed, a wonderful mirror of the mind, by which 
its expression is entirely moulded and formed. If 
you want to read character, practise the study of 
faces, which, intelligently read, will seldom lead 
you far astray. 

But all this time our young lady has been catch- 
ing cold with her (skull) cap off, so we must pro- 
-eed. 


EXAMINATION OF A BRAIN, 


The first thing we notice about her is that the 
whole brain is beating and throbbing like a huge 
heart. Ordinarily, of course, we do not feel it 
any more than we feel our heart, but at times our 
heads “throb” perceptibly; always, however, it 
goes on as long as the heart itself, being caused 
by the rush of blood at every beat through vessels 


in the soft brain substance. We next observe the 
young lady has two brains—a large one in front, 
anda little one low down behind (see illustration), 
the cerebrum and cerebellum. Standing in front 
of her, we see further that both of them are cleft 
in two by a deep fissure, making right and left 
halves of each. 

The cerebrum, or larger brain, may again be 
roughly divided from above downwards into three 
great districts; the upper, composed of many 
twisted convolutions, like petrified snakes, grey 
outside and white within, is mainly the seat of the 
mind. The middle district in the centre, contain- 
ing chambers of various sizes and curiously- 
shaped bumps and knobs, is the focus of all the 
special senses, and generally of the intelligence 
and executive departments of the body, being 
thus the main seat of outer or animal life; while 
the lower district, known as the medulla, is really 
the upper prolongation of the spinal cord into the 
brain, and controls some of the functions of life, 
thus forming a connecting link with the sympa- 
thetic system. 





THE CEREBRUM. 


We will now consider one or two general facts 
of interest about the large brain as a whole before 
speaking separately of these three regions. 

The first thing we must know is that all the 
intelligence from the right half of the body is 
conveyed to the left brain, while all orders are 
given from left to right in the same way, and vice 
versé. Certain functions, however, such as speech, 
are only found in one side of the brain; in this 
instance the centre is situated just in front of the 
upper part of the left ear, the right brain has no 
power of speech at all, and in many respects is not 
developed like the left, but seems partly kept in 
reserve, for we do find that if the left is damaged, 
after a long time, it will slowly take on its func- 
tions. 

Let us suppose now that a man has a tumour 
or severe injury to this part of his left brain, and 
observe what happens. The right half of his body 
is paralysed and his power of speech is lost. If 
the injury were in the same place on the right, 
the left half of the body would be useless, but his 
speech would be unaffected, except in left-handed 
people. 

These are a curious class. As children they are 
a constant trouble in the nursery, Master James 
persisting in feeding himself with his left hand. 
As boys, they are a terror in the cricket-field, by 
their left-handed bowling and batting. 

What is the reason of this curious freak ? 
Simply that, actually and literally, their right and 
left brains have been transposed, and the hereditary 
cunning of the right hand (depending on the left 
brain) has been transferred to the left (in the 
right brain); and hence it follows that if one of 
these individuals gets paralysed in the left half of 
their bodies, they alone lose the power of speech 
as well. 

The practical bearing of this is as follows: 
I was called suddenly the other day to a large 
committee-room, where one of the clerks had 
suddenly fallen down paralysed on the left side 
of his body. He also could not speak a word, and, 
no one knowing his address, would have been 
hurried off to a hospital. This was curious, so I 
asked a fellow-clerk if he was left-handed, but 
found he was not. I therefore felt perfectly cer- 
tain that he could speak, and asked them to wait 
a minute or two till the shock was over, and surely 
enough he soon began to talk. 

This incidentally shows the folly of trying to 
make children ambidextrous. There is an here- 
ditary power and cunning in the right hand that 
the left will never have, nor is it necessary that it 
should. Surgeons may require to use a knife with 
the left hand, and others on occasions, but as a 
rule each hand is best left to its own work, the 
left to the fork and the right to the knife or spoon. 
The left brain of the infant contains hidden all 
the skilled dexterity of the right hand, and will 
show it in due course though vainly taught to sub- 
stitute the left, This is indeed abundantly proved 
by those left-handed people who run the gaunt- 
let of nursery and school unchanged. 











THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. 


Just where the letter L is marked upon the 
diagram all the nerve-fibres enter and leave the 
brain. Placed across them is a broad band of 
connecting-fibres, known as the bridge. If we 
could take our stand upon it for an instant, and 
see what goes on, we should be deeply interested. 
Every instant innumerable messages are arriving 
post haste on one side, and equally innumerable 
and complicated orders leaving by the other. Is 
there a soft pressure of the left hand ? the brain in- 
stantly knows all about it, and, like a flash of light- 
ning, taking in all that is intended to be conveyed 
beyond the physical touch, and passing in review all 
the qualities and prospects of the squeezer, flashes 
an order down beneath the bridge for perfect limp- 
ness, for a tender return, or a vigorous withdrawal, 
as the case may be. But this is not all. Other com- 
plicated orders follow in hot haste; to the cheeks 
to blush gently, to the eyes to look in a certain 
direction with innocent, engaging surprise, or to 
be gently averted in still more engaging embar- 
rassment; possibly still more complicated orders 
for the lips, tongue, and throat to murmur 
** Don’t, dear!” or, louder, ‘‘ Oh, forshame!” In- 
deed, the possible combinations resulting from 
this one squeeze are endless. Generally speak- 
ing, all messages arrive and are considered at the 
back of the brain, and the orders are given from 
the front half, all passing beneath the bridge with 
the sole exception of the special senses belonging 
to the head itself, which are in the middle cranial 
district, and travel direct. 


LOWER REFLEX DISTRICT. 


We will now consider in further detail some 
facts of interest respecting the three brain regions 
shown in our drawing. The lowest one, marked 
L, is called the medulla oblongata, or the oblong 
marrow, and lies secure from all injury in a groove 
along the base of the skull, forming, as we have 
already said, the upper part of the spinal cord. 
It is, par excellence, the centre of reflex action. A 
purely reflex action is one where the same action 
invariably takes place on receiving the same sti- 
mulus—or, in other words, where, on receipt of 
certain news by the sensory nerves, the same 
answer is always sent by the writer’s nerves with- 
out the intervention of the will. 

If I pull the bell-wire at the gate of a suburban 
villa, the servant pulls the wire that raises the 
latch in response without calling her master. 
Two wires and a servant in this case, or two 
nerves and a nerve-centre in the brain, are the 
essentials of the reflex action. 

Now, this part of the brain is capable of 
nothing more than this. It must give the same 
answer to the same question always. It cannot 
reason on the subject at all. Here lie many of 
the great centres of life, the centre of breathing, 
of the beating of the heart (partly), and of many 
other matters closely associated, and also regu- 
lated by the sympathetic system proper. 
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Every breath we draw is the result of a mes- 
sage sent along B, which is the result of a request 
received eighteen times a minute by the centre c 
along the nerve A for ‘‘ More air, please.” 


MIDDLE DISTRICT OF INSTINCT’ AND “ ANIMAL 
LIFE.” 


The middle division of the brain marked mM we 
have already described as the seat of animal life, 
the centre where sight, hearing, touch, and other 
senses pour their information from the external 
world, and whence many of the simpler replies 
are sent. The actions here are only partly reflex, 
not necessarily so. In this case, when the mes- 
sage is received along A, the answer is not always 
along B, but may travel along D or E. 

If, for instance, this young lady is crossing 
Regent Circus, and suddenly hears a cab coming, 
the message is brought to M, but she has a choice 
of actions—-she may stand still or rush across the 
road, and in addition she may or may not scream. 
All is done in an instant, and does not require much 
intelligence. In the same way the hand conveys 
food to the mouth. As the food is seen by the eye 
to approach, the mouth slowly opens, a fact the 
eater is unconscious of, and yet could stop if he 
wished, as a child when offered medicine. Here, 
again, is an action partly, but not necessarily, reflex. 
There are no absolute reflex centres here, as in 
the medulla. The important point, however, 
must not be lost sight of, and that is that if a 
message constantly coming along H is as con- 
stantly answered along D, a path gets established 
by habit between Aand D that is easier to traverse 
than between Aand B or Aand sz. This sounds 
dreadfully like Euclid, but it really is very simple. 
If our young lady screams whenever she hears a cab 
(along D), she will find it very hard to keep her 
mouth shuf (£) under such circumstances, and 
she will have acquired a habit. All habits tend 
to get reflex, that is, not to require the will to 
regulate them. I remember for years having 
to walk along a number of streets to a certain 
house. Suddenly I had to go as constantly toa 
different house, the first part only of the route 
being the same, and constantly, if walking in a 
brown study, I have found myself landed, with- 
out my knowledge or will, at the wrong house, 
through the reflex action of my legs, which knew 
every turning by heart. A similar instance in 
humble life may be seen in the milk horse, which 
stops instinctively at the same doors on his daily 
round. The region of the brain is indeed the 
seat of what we call instinct. A rather trying 
instance of the force of reflex action is said to 
have occurred to a soldier, on whom a sharp 
street boy tried the experiment of suddenly calling 
out, “Attention!” as the man was carrying his 
dinner of mutton and potatoes across the barrack 
yard. The reflex centre responded immediately, 
before the brain could intervene to stop it, The 
little fingers were promptly carried to the seams 
of the trousers, the toes fixed at an angle of 45, 
while the mutton and mumhies rolled in the 
gutter. 
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A CENTRAL EYE. 


One other point before we leave this for a still 
higher region. 

A strange body is situated here, supposed by 
Descartes to be the seat of the soul. It is called 
the pineal body. The accompanying illustration, 
which is life-size, will give the best idea of its 
appearance and situation. It is nearly in the 
centre of the head just between the two centres of 
sight. It has two slender threads running forwards, 
and consists of a conical body at the end, contain- 
ing a few grains of reddish sand. It is central, and 
there is only one, whereas everything else in the 
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ratus of the lizard, eye and all, or only part of it. 
In any case it affords ground for curious conjec- 
ture in connection with the fabled cyclops. Future 
researches on the subject will doubtless advance 
our knowledge still further as to the true original 
use of Descartes’ “ soul.” 


UPPER MENTAL DISTRICT. 


We now reach the organ of the mind proper, by 
far the largest of the three segments, and much 
larger in proportion in man than in the animal. 
It may be observed in passing that these three 
divisions do not exist as hard and fast lines in any 
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brain is right and left and in pairs. Hence 
Descartes thought it was the meeting-point of 
all the mental emotions and external impressions 
received through ear and eye, and probably the 
seat of the soul. Its position in the middle region 
of the brain to us would rather connect it with 
one of the special senses than with the highest 
parts of the mind. A recent writer, however, in 
the “ British Medical Journal,” supports this idea, 
calling attention to the elaborate researches on this 
body that have been carried on for the last two 
years by de Sraal, of Leyden, and Baldwin Spencer. 
It appears that in some species of lizard, notably 
some in New Zealand, a prominent central scale 
exists over the centre of the forehead above and 
between the two eyes. On removing this an 
aperture will be found in the skull, and inside the 
aperture the remains of an imperfect eye ; this eye 
is connected by a nerve with the body that corre- 
sponds to this pineal gland in man. The “‘eye” 
has a lens and a retina, or screen, for receiving 
the visual image. But in no case is the organ 
perfect or of any apparent use. In our old friends 
the Ichthyosaurus and Plesiosaurus, so familiar to 
children living near the Crystal Palace, a very 
large gap exists in the bones of the skull in the 
same situation, apparently for the reception of a 
full-blown central eye. 

It is not certainly known whether the pineal 
gland we here figure represents the whole appa- 
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brain, nor can it be said positively where one 
begins and another ends; they are only general 
districts, mainly characterised by the special 
qualities here given. 

The extent of this region is vastly increased by 
the numerous convolutions, or deep folds, into 
which it is thrown. A question arising here by 
route A is no longer dealt with reflexly, as in L, 
or instinctively, as in M, but infelligently. There 
is no centre, and the variety of answer given is 
practically infinite. An important question is 
asked of our high-spirited young lady. The reply 
may be an indignant look, a toss of the head, a 
baby stare, a frown anda flash, or the snub proper. 
Even in this exalted region, however, habits are 
apt to be acquired which make the action more or 
less reflex. Swearing, for instance, is far more 
often a reflex habit than an intelligent effort of the 
will, and hence is so difficult to break off, even 
when swearing is forsworn. 

Even a child may acquire such habits as of sud- 
denly projecting its tongue when in the presence 
of the doctor, just as the doctor may feel the 
child’s pulse without the slightest meaning being 
conveyed to his mind by the act. 

We look on this part of the brain in the same rela- 
tion to the mind as the organ is to the composer— 
the instrument on which it plays.. The mind cannot 
express itself without it any more than the melo- 
dies in the master’s mind can be heard without a 
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fitting instrument ; but we do not for a moment 
therefore believe that the brain zs the mind.- Far, 
far beyond our grasp as the complicated actions 
of these higher brain-centres are, I do not believe 
that they, or the red sand, or anything else that 
we can see, handle, and weigh is mind or spirit, 
any more than the salt and water that compose 
our tears are grief or affection. 


ALCOHOL AND THE BRAIN. 


The effects of alcohol on the brain, as shown in 
the successive stages of inebriety, are well ex- 
plained by a reference to these three divisions, 
only we must in this case substitute a man for the 
young lady who has hitherto obliged us with her 
brain. Before he touches the fatal glass, we will 
suppose that vu, M, and L are in full working order. 
Alcohol, being first a stimulant, and then a nar- 
cotic, the action of all three is at first a little 
quickened—he thinks quicker(v), acts quicker (M), 
and breathes quicker (L); but very soon another 
glass or two narcotises the most sensitive and 
least-organised part of his brain, marked u— 
least organised because most here is left to the 
will. 

What is the result? M, no longer overawed by 
its superior U, is left to display itself without the 
check of reason. Hence the man laughs, cries, or 
sings according to impulse, and without meaning. 
The want of control also leads him to drink more, 
and soon Mm gets also poisoned and paralysed. 
There is no longer any manifestation of emotion 
or animal instinct, and the expression ‘ dead 

~drunk” applies, for the only part of the brain still 
acting is L, where purely reflex action alone goes 
on. Having thus fallen from a man to an animal 
by paralysing uv, and from an animal to a machine 
by paralysing M, he only requires to have a little 
more poured down his throat—being, fortunately, 
incapable now of doing so himself, and the 
machine will stop, and he will be “dead” 
without the “ drunk.” 

A violent blow on the head will produce insensi- 
bility; a greater injury, generally produces paralysis 
on the opposite side. This may be of three 
varieties. 

If I pull the bell-wire at the suburban villa, 
three causes may prevent the gate opening. First, 
the bell-wire may be broken, and thus the servant 
not hear it; or, secondly, the servant may be ill, 
and neither hear the bell nor pull the answering 
wire ; or, thirdly, the wire that opens the gate may 
be broken, so that she cannot pull it. Thus there 
may be merely loss of sensation in the part, or loss 
of motion, or loss of both. 


VALUE OF HABIT. 


One important point with regard to habit must 
be noticed here. We have seen that repeating the 
same action tends to make it less and less volun- 
tary (7.¢., by effort of will) and more and more 
reflex. And now we may observe further that 
effort and fatigue decrease in proportion as the 








action is reflex, and increase in proportion as it 
is voluntary. Purely reflex action (¢.g., breathing) 
never fatigues at all. Writing may become almost 
a reflex habit, and as such barely tires a clerk at 
all. On the other hand, a ploughman’s legs 
mechanically follow his team all day, while his 
thoughts are far away. But let the clerk plough 
and the ploughman write, and observe the fatigue 
of each, and this is not because one is more 
arduous than the other. A charwoman will be 
more fatigued with an hour’s fine sewing than a 
day’s cleaning, though the exertion be infinitely 
less. When work has become routine it is done 
with half the effort. Hence the value of early 
training in a definite trade or profession, and the 
difficulty and increased efforts in taking it up late 
in life. 


THE CEREBELLUM. 


The little brain marked c is the organ of equi- 
librium, by which we judge of all our relations 
with the external world and maintain the erect 
position. It is closely connected with three semi- 
circular canals filled with limpid fluid, and set at 
three different angles, like spirit-levels, which are 
connected with each ear. 

The varying pressure in these is supposed to 
inform the City arab when he is standing on his 
head or turning cart-wheels. The cerebellum is 
readily poisoned with alcohol, hence the drunkard 
cannot stand. Different spirits are indeed believed 
to affect the different canals, so that if it be beer 
or wine the man tends to fall sideways; if whisky, 
on his face; if perry or cider, on his back. A 
combination of the three that would keep him 
straight seems theoretically possible, but hitherto 
such a mixture only succeeds in making him sink 
“all of a heap.” 


HEALTHY BRAINS. 


The education and development of this marvel- 
lous instrument has already been touched upon in 
a paper on “ Our Boys and Girls,” and we cannot 
attempt more in this brief article. Good thoughts 
require good blood as well asagood mind. Slow 
circulation goes with slow thought. If you feel 
the pulse of the man who startles the dinner-table 
with loud laughter, five minutes after the rest 
have done, at some joke of which he has just dis- 
covered the point, you will find it is probably under 
seventy-five. 

Strong expressions, swearing, and lying are not 
signs of strength, but of weakness of brain. Those 
who indulge in them “think they are strong, but 
they do not feel strong.” Moderate language, gen- 
tleness, and truth are signs of a higher and 
stronger brain. Much movement, as seen in chil- 
dren and women, is a sign of weakness of brain. 
The stronger it is the less movement is needed. 
The brain rests while we are asleep, but it should 
also rest, or at least fresh parts of it should be 
used while awake, and hence the necessary rule of 
“no shop” out of hours. 
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LOVE AND HEADACHES. 


Before closing we may say a word or two on 
some common affections of the brain. 

We may begin with an acute and somewhat 
infectious complaint, the symptoms of which have 
been carefully enumerated by Paulus A®ginetus 
early in the Christian era—that of love—for it is 
needless to remark that this is a true affection of 
the head, which is the seat of all emotion, the 
heart having no feelings, being, as we all know, 
nothing but a force pump for the blood. 

/Eginetus says, ‘‘ The following symptoms attend 
lovers. ‘Their eyes are hollow (this is instructive) 
and do not shed tears, but appear as overflowing 
with gladness, their eyelids move rapidly. There 
is no pulse peculiar to lovers, as some have sup- 
posed. When they call to recollection the be- 
loved object then the pulse undergoes a change 
from the disorder of the soul. Such persons are 
despondent and sleepless; and wise physicians 
recommend they should direct their attention to 
baths, spectacles, and amusing stories, and that 
upon the whole their understanding should be 
diverted to other concerns.” Very wise advice, I 
am sure, and not to be beaten. 

Headaches may arise from too much or too 
little blood in the brain, or be purely neuralgic, 
that is, outside the skull altogether, and arising 
from pressure on some of the numerous nerves 
that run between the skin and the bone. We 
cannot enter here into the remedies for them, so 
various are their causes, unless, to quote once more 
that incorrigible joker A2ginetus, who states, ‘“‘That 
a black torpedo applied alive to the head is a 
good remedy for headache.” 


FAINTING. 


Fainting is a common and an alarming occur- 
rence in town life especially, and a few words on 


the subject may be of interest. It is generally 
caused by some shock to the nerves or temporary 
weakness of the heart, and is never fatal unless 
there be some more serious disease at work as 
well. The staggering, the death-like pallor, the 
sudden flop, are, however, sufficiently alarming to 
make us all fly to the spot, eager to do something 
—but what ? 

Here, again, for want of the simplest scientific 
knowledge, the warm-hearted, affectionate, and 
sympathetic young lady of to-day is absolutely 
useless—indeed, far worse than useless—for want 
of knowledge. 

Shall we, after the manner of the ancients, 
immediately call for camomile oil, and proceed to 
rub freely the legs, then the arms, and then the 
spine, continuing this practice a whole day, giving 
the unhappy patient draughts of honeyed water 
mingled with hyssop? or shall we, after the 
manner of the moderns, immediately raise the 
prostrate form, cram burnt feathers under the 
nose, and give copious libations of brandy, and 
meanwhile crowd round the patient as closely as 
possible ? 

No. Fainting is, we have said, from want of 





blood in the brain from some failure of the heart. 
The great point, therefore, is to get the brain and 
heart well supplied with blood. We will therefore 
keep the patient flat on the ground, or, if she has 
not fallen, lay her flat. We then open the windows 
and unloose her dress, allowing no one to stand 
near. If, however, we are quite sure it is a faint, 
a better plan is, if the surroundings are suitable, 
to sit the patient in a chair and bend her head to 
her knees, the effect being not only to fill the 
brain, but to keep the blood there. The bent 
neck compresses the veins, and thus hinders the 
blood from coming away from the brain, while it 
cannot affect the stouter vessels that carry the 
blood to it. The great principle is that the head 
must be kept as low, or lower than the heart, and 
this is what people never do. In addition, we 
may let a few drops of brandy trickle between the 
lips, and we do not refuse the help of good old- 
fashioned smelling-salts. If, after a fair trial, 
these measures fail, we send for the doctor. 


FITS. 


Still more alarming than fainting, and calling 
also for a few words, are “fits.” . Putting on one 
side those of epileptic origin, we reach the large 
class that are due to temporary derangement of 
the nerves known as hysteria. These fits may 
generally be recognised by the fact that they occur 
in hysterical persons, generally in the daytime 
and when others are present, and that though 
often cxtremely violent, the patients do not hurt 
themselves ‘either when falling or afterwards, 
neither do they bite their tongues. 

The great point in these cases is no/ to struggle. 
or fight with them, or try and hold them down 
with misdirected zeal, but simply having loosened 
the clothing round the neck, to leave them alone; 
or, if desirous to do something, pour slowly, but 
pertinaciously, on the face from a fair height a 
stream of cold water. Nothing is worse in these 
cases than expressions of sympathy from by- 
standers, the patient being only semi-unconscious. 

But all cases of insensibility and fits are not 
simply faints, or hysteria, they may arise from 
graver causes. 

The little blood-vessels that supply the brain 
are small, and their walls are thin. One of two 
accidents may happen to them. They may break 
or get blocked. If they break, the blood flows out 
into the brain—a condition known as apoplexy. 
The person becomes absolutely unconscious, and 
breathes as if snoring. On the other hand, if the 
little vessel gets blocked with some shred or frag- 
ment circulating in the blood, all flow of blood is 
stopped in that part of the brain, which, deprived 
of food, can no longer work. In this case the 
loss of consciousness is rarer, but sudden paralysis 
of the opposite side of the body takes place. In 
all cases of insensibility where you are not quite 
sure of the cause, err on the side of caution, and 
simply place the person on his back; if the face 
be flushed, raise the head; if pale, keep it low. 
Loosen all round the neck. Allow plenty of fresh 
air, and send at once for the doctor; and, above 
all, give nothing by the mouth. 
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Finally, then, to preserve the brain in health 
‘we must carefully attend to a few simple rules. 

We must not overwork it, especially when 
young. The brain can stand most work at forty. 

We must not poison it with bad air or alcohol. 

We must feed it well with good healthy blood. 

Gloomy views and a despondent state often arise 
from an indigestible meal. 

To be kept in health it must not only rest, but 
it must work. 

Hysteria and its thousand ills are too frequently 
the unhealthy outlet of nerve force that might 
have found useful exercise in brain-work. Just at 
present, among women especially, we have a large 
amount of hard brain-workers; but while some 
are thus unduly taxed, a number of young ladies 
lead lives of nearly absolute inanity. Hence at 


THE FERRYMAN 


‘DIDDICK is not the best known of Durham 
villages, nor is it exactly the pride of the 
Wear. There are many cleaner places in 

the sunshine, and a few dirtier ones in the rain. 

In fact, Biddick is not to be spoken of in superla- 

tives. It is close to Houghton-le-Spring, half 

way between Durham and Sunderland, and just 
about where the waters of the Wear begin to 

‘thicken. The country around is hilly, bleak, coally; 

with chimney-shafts and winding-engines as ob- 

trusive features. 

There have been miners in Biddick for many 
generations. Time was when the Biddickers were 
of evil repute to the official mind. His Majesty’s 
pressgang, in search of “healthy boys for the 
navy,” had come uninvited; the boys had ob- 
jected; the miners had risen in dozens; there 
had been a fight—a tough one—in which two 
men-o’-war’s men had been killed, and the press- 
gang had had to cutand run. When it was sought 
‘to vindicate the outraged majesty of the law the 
Biddickers flew to arms—or rather picks—blew 
horns, lighted fires, seized “keels,” made a 
bridge of boats to Fatfield over the stream, and, 
in short, behaved themselves in such an alarming 
manner that it was thought best to leave them 
alone. So Biddick remained untroubled, and 
became a city of refuge for the genial—a sort of 
sanctuary of good-fellowship, where none but 
good fellows were admitted. 

Nowadays-Biddick is of better reputation ; its 
humours are more subdued ; its hoys for the navy 
come out of it of their own free will; disputes 
anent the Excise run on local option lines; and 
the fighting is chiefly with the wolf at the door— 
for the struggle for food is as hard at Biddick as 
in any of the mining villages of the north countree. 
But, unlike those many villages, there is a roman- 
tic story about Biddick, which has found its way 
into an Act of Parliament; and it is for its story 
more than its coals that Biddick rose from 
obscurity. How many are there that have heard 











times of domestic trouble or sudden illness, when 
their help would be invaluable, and would be 
gladly given, they are paralysed by ignorance, and 
by terror, which is its child. 

It is perhaps too much to expect that all our 
drones will become workers, and possibly not 
altogether desirable, but the laws of nature cannot 
be altered, and he that would have the most 
vigorous brain must fully exercise its powers by 
real hard work, which, within due limits, increases 
its capacity in every way. It is encouraging to 
think, in seeking such development, that the truly 
greatest intellects are morally the best, and that 
the most powerful mind can afford to be (and is 
the most moderate, the most gentle, and the most 
truthful. 

ALFRED T. SCHOFIELD, M.D. 


OF BIDDICK. 


of the Ferryman of Biddick? Let us check the 
local legend with the needful affidavits, and con- 
sider this true romance of the boatman of the 
Wear. 

One of the most prominent Jacobites in the 
Forty-five was James Drummond, titular Duke of 
Perth—Duke, that is, only in the peerage of St. 
Germain’s, but actual Earl of Perth in the recog- 
nised peerage of Scotland. Perth—we may as 
well drop the title, and so save the wearisome 
repetition of the titular—was, it will be remem- 
bered, a Jieutenant-general at Prestonpans, when 
Johnnie Cope was so late in “waukin’.” He 
commanded at the sieges of Carlisle and Stirling, 
and led the left wing at Culloden. He was one of 
that numerous body of men who have greatness 
thrust on them; a sport of fortune, a victim of 
circumstances. Left to himself, he would have 
done much good in the world in a quiet way, and 
never sought celebrity. 

He succeeded to the title when only four 
years old, and when Culloden was fought he 
was only thirty-three. At the Scots’ College 
at Paris, where he was educated, he was a dis- 
tinguished pupil in mathematics, and when he 
took over his estate he dropped kindly into its 
management, and became a model landlord, 
cherishing a sort of sentimental Jacobitism that 
would have done nobody much harm. He cer- 
tainly did not take after his mother, who was an 
aggressive partisan of the exiled Stuarts, con- 
stantly urging her son “to do his duty,” and 
eventually bringing him to much trouble, that 
ended in a very unexpected way. 

“‘ Respected for his high rank, popular manners, 
dauntless bravery, and meekness of disposition,” 
to quote Sir Walter Scott, he was residing quietly 
at Castle Drummond when Charles Edward landed 
in Moidart on the eventful 25th of July, 1745. 
Thanks to his mother’s intrigues, he was one of 
the first of the suspected Jacobites that King 
George’s Government resolved to get into safe 
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keeping, and Captain Campbell of Inveraw— 
whom Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson would pefer 
to call Inverewe—was despatched from Muthil to 
arrest him. 

Campbell took his measures with much circum- 
spection and rather more than the due allowance 
of treachery. Through a friend he obtained an 
invitation to dine at Drummond Castle, and sur- 
rounded the castle with his men to make sure of 
his victim. No guest could be more agreeable 
than Captain Campbell; but when the dinner was 
over, and the ladies had left the room, he apolo- 
getically produced the warrant and informed his 
host that he was a prisoner. Perth was quite 
equal to the occasion. 

“Well, since it is so,” said he, “‘ it really doesn’t 
matter. Let us go and tell the ladies.” 

Rising from his chair he went to the door, and 
politely held it opén for the captain to precede 
him. Chuckling at his success, the Campbell 
passed out, but before he was clear of the thres- 
hold the door was shut with a bang which pitched 
him forward into the hall, and a clicking of locks 
told him his “ prisoner” was not only on the 
other side of the door, but also out through 
another door into the woods. Away ran Camp- 
bell to give the alarm; but Perth had found a 
pony with a halter on close handy, and on the 
bare-backed steed was off like a shot safe out of 
reach of the astonished soldiers, who had been so 
carefully placed. After this, Perth could do no- 
thing but join the Pretender ;‘and join him he did 


very much, as some people think, to the Preten- 


der’s disadvantage. For, in truth, Perth was no 
general, and the promoting of him to high com- 
mand only introduced another of those elements 
of discord which ruined the Jacobite cause. 

We need not retell the story of the march to 
Derby and the withdrawal that ended in Culloden. 
At Culloden, Perth, after vainly endeavouring to 
bring on the Macdonalds, had to fly for his life, 
wounded in his face and wrist. ‘‘ He escaped to 
the coast, embarked for France, but, worn out 
with fatigue and anxiety, died on his passage in 
his thirty-third year, 11th May, 1746,” say Sir 
Walter Scott, the Lockhart Papers, Wood’s Peer- 
age, etc., etc. He did nothing of the sort! He 
took ship for South Shields, went thence to Sunder- 
land, and thence to Biddick. 

But he did not get to the coast at once. Having 
had his wounds dressed—a bit of the bone had to 
be taken out of his hand—he found his way to 
the woods of Drummond Castle, and there he 
wandered about for a time, bareheaded and bare- 
footed, and dressed as a woman. Once the 
soldiers came in search of him as he was in the 
house, and he hurried into a clothes cupboard 
before which one of the maids stood while the 
men passed through the room. Then the rumour 
Was spread that he had sailed in a smuggler’s 
lugger to France from Moidart in the west; and 
the false trail being laid, off he went to the east, 
and shipped in a collier for Durham. But on the 
Strength of the entry in the peerages, due to the 
report spread to put the pursuers off the track, the 
€states were afterwards dealt with and forfeited, 
and Drummond Castle was returned into posses- 





sion of next of kin, who were naturally nothing 
loth to keep up the legend. 

Why Perth came to Biddick in 1746 is not very 
clear. It may be that the Lambtons at Biddick 
Hall had suggested it to him, and assured him of 
protection ; it may be that the reputation of Bid- 
dick after that pressgang incident seemed to 
point it out as a safe retreat. Perhaps the coal 
mines in the neighbourhood promised to be useful 
in the event of a game at hide-and-seek, for with 
staunch and not over-scrupulous confederates a 
man might live for years in such a maze of shafts 
and galleries. Anyhow, Perth came to Biddick 
and took up his abode with John Armstrong, a 
pitman. 

Now, John Armstrong had a daughter, the Pearl 
of Biddick, only fourteen as yet, but the fairest 
girl on Wearside ; and Perth was only thirty-three, 
and good-looking, and unmarried, and a gentle- 
man—and a mathematician. We need say no 
more. Here are the materials complete for a 
love story; and a love story it proved. We need 
say nothing about the humble rivals and the 
favoured stranger; all is conceivable; the course 
of true love ran smooth as in any ballad; and 
when she was seventeen the duke married the 
pitman’s daughter. The duke, we said; we should 
have said the shoemaker, for Perth had dropped 
his title and become John Armstrong’s lodger, 
James Drummond, the shoemaker—shoemaker, 
that is, of the modern type, who sells shoes and 
knows very little about making them. Those who 
are interested in the matter will find the record 
in the parish register: “‘ Married, 6th November, 
1749, James Drummond to Elizabeth Arm- 
strong.” 

For a few months Drummond and his wife 
lived under Armstrong’s roof; but a little one was 
on the way, and it became necessary to look out 
fora home of hisown. It is said that the Lambtons 
up at the Hall were in the secret, and that General 
Lambton had in a fit of anger burst out with a 
threat concerning “that rebel Drummond, whom 
he would have beheaded.” But the old gentle- 
man’s bark was worse than his bite, and he only 
barked in selectcompany. Evidently it was better 
to let bygones be bygones, and say nothing. 
Here was a man of retiring disposition, fairly 
contented with his lot, and happy in the love of 
a devoted wife whom he had taken pride in teach- 
ing. Shoe-selling in a collier village was not a 
promising look-out; but how about the ferry ’ 
The ferry-house was vacant; and ferrying was a 
healthy, independent, and light gentlemanly occu- 
pation, the very thing for a duke in disguise. 
And so Drummond was called up to the Hall 
and accepted as tenant of the ferry at a nominal 
rent. And at the ferry the duke remained till 
he died in 1782, thirty-three years after his 
marniage. 

Drummond was not a proud man. Accepting 
the inevitable, he opened a huckster’s shop at 
the ferry-house, and did the best he could for his 
seven children. The eldest, James, was taken 
under John Armstrong’s wing, and went to work 
in the pit; the second son, Thomas, became a 
sailor, rose to be a captain, and was run down and 
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drowned in the North Sea. The daughters mar- 
ried pitmen in the neighbourhood. ‘The family, 
in short, took to the position they had been born 
in without making any fuss about it. 

But the ferryman—and here is a delightful 
streak of human nature—had not forgotten Castle 
Drummond. With him to Biddick he had 
brought his patent of nobility and other papers, 
and a diamond ring, at which the young Drum- 
monds on state occasions were given a peep. 
Alas! in November, 1771, there was a great flood 
in the Wear valley, and the waters rose and carried 
awav the boathouse, and the family had to escape 
in the boat; but the box with the documents was 
washed out. For many a day—a weary day we 
had written, but we have no heart to pun—did 
James Drummond search the banks of the river 
for the missing papers. All was in vain; they 
were never recovered. 

But the loss made the ferryman think of his old 
home; and, in the hope that some day his chil- 
dren might come to their own again, he resolved 
to go back for a day or two to Stratherne, and 
make himself known to a few of his old tenants. 
So, dressing himself up in an old red coat as if he 
were an army pensioner, he left his wife in charge 
of the ferry, and wandered off into Scotland. For 
a day or two he wandered about his old woodland 
haunts—not forgetting, we may be sure, the tree 
from behind which, on ponyback, he had taken 
his last look at the baffled Inveraw; and he even 


persuaded the housekeeper to show him over the 
castle, where, when he entered his own room, his 
feelings betrayed him, and he was recognised by 
the old lady, who discreetly held her peace. Then 





he returned to the ferry; and for many a year 
thereafter he went for a short holiday to the north 
in the same old coat just to see how things were 
getting on, and returning to tell his wife and 
children how first one man and then another had 
seemed to know him, but said nothing. At last 
he grew too old to travel, and in his sixty-ninth 
year he died, and was buried in Penshaw church- 
yard. 

On his death-bed he told his children his 
strange story once again, and bade them live in 
hope, for assuredly all would come well in the 
end. 

The end was long in coming. His eldest son 
James, the pitman, was too poor to move in the 
matter, and thought the risk of being beheaded 
might possibly extend to the next generation ; and, 
with the document-box gone no one knew where, 
he judged it would be better to keep quiet. And 
he did till he died, a pitman all his life, in 1823. 
But in 1792 he had had a son born to him, 
Thomas, who was destined to be blessed with 
more of this world’s goods, and not so prone to 
hide his light under a bushel. And soon after 
the old man’s death the news was spread abroad 
that a claimant to the Earldom of Perth had been 
found in a Durham coal mine. 

Step by step the case was built up, and the 
missing legal links put together. In 1848 the 
petition came before a House of Lords Privileges 
Committee, and in 1853 was passed the Drummond 
Restitution Act, which put beyond question the 
truth of the story told among the miners of the 
Ferryman of Biddick ! 

W. J. GORDON. 


NATURAL HISTORY ANECDOTES. 


AN ANXIOUS MOTHER. 


NE evening, being at the Round Pond, Ken- 
sington Gardens, I observed a beautifully- 
rigged model-yacht making its way across 

with considerable briskness, and keeping up with 
it by dint partly of swimming and partly of flying, 
was a duck. 

Presently we (for there were a good many 
interested besides myself) discovered the cause 
of the duck’s uneasiness. It had a family of 
seven, and they all of their own motion had climbed 
on board. 

There were a great many people about, for it 
was late on a long summer's evening, and the 
gardens were full. So that when that small ship 





came into port it had a reception such as we 
accord to an overdue homeward-bound. 

The ducklings had evidently settled down for 
the night; several were asleep, and others, in the 
most old-fashioned way, still occupied with their 
toilet. 

The owner of the boat was a nautically-dressed 
philosopher, with a pipe in his mouth. Like a 
man used to such scenes, he heeded neither the 
crowd nor the duck nor the ducklings, but very 
unceremoniously took in his boat and arranged 
the rudder and started her on her return voyage. 
If that man was not a philosopher he had a heart 
of flint. 


J. B. YEATS. 
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and Toyn- 

bee Hall 

are often 

known by 

the name 

of the 

“Univer- 

sity Set- 

tlements ” 

in the East 

of Lon- 

don. Of 

late years 

there has been a great and 

growing interest in the condition 

East End, in which our Universities have 
largely shared. Two colleges at Oxford, and 
nearly every college at Cambridge, have a reli- 
gious mission in that poor immense region, which 
is a city by itself; some of our great public 
schools have a similar mission, and various cler- 





gymen are turning their University training to 
good account in the course of their evangelistic 


labours. Oxford House and Toynbee Hall have 
their special aims, and a unique interest of their 
owm. Of all the new agencies at work, they 
ave perhaps the most typical of the present times, 
and, with the exception of the People’s Palace, 
have attracted the largest share of general atten- 
tion. 

They are both of them of recent foundation, 
only dating from 1881. They both seem to aim 
at the same idea, ‘‘Colonisation by the well-to- 
do.” There is this difference between the two. 
The Oxford House is mainly religious in its 
teaching and efforts, though combining many 
schemes of social improvement. Toynbee Hall 
contains a religious element, and it especially 
seeks to introduce into the East End the science, 
art, literature, and philosophy of the Universities. 

It cannot be doubted that these new and pro- 
mising institutions must have a most beneficial 
effect, Their members intend “to take part in 
the furtherance of Christianity and education, and 
the bettering of the moral and sanitary condition 
of the various neighbourhoods.” Work done in 
this spirit must ultimately prove an important 
element in the training of those who have now 
become the chief depositories of political power. 


In outward appearance Toynbee Hall is by far 
the more imposing place. The balance-sheets also 
show correspondingly diiferent results. Never- 
theless, we will first go to Oxford House. It 
is not far to seek. It is only a few minutes’ walk 
from the Bethnal Green Junction Station. The 
House is in St. Andrew’s Street, close to St. 





Andrew's parish church. It is the head-quarters 
of a set of University men, about eight in num- 
ber, who live entirely among the poor, and realise 
their life. Each resident pays about thirty shil- 
lings a week for board and lodging. Various 
University men, besides those who are on the 
staff, come down to make some stay from time 
to time. Everything about the House is ex- 
tremely plain and unpretending. The House 
itself has been made out of an old school. It has 
its common room and its private chapel. Among 
those who have laboured here have been such 
men as Lord William Cecil, the Premier’s son; 
and the Hor.. J. G. Adderley, the son of the 
well-known philanthropist, Lord Norton, has been 
its Warden, and indeed, its guiding influence, 
through its brief history. Oxford House is by 
no means limited to Oxford men, although it 
was started by them and is mainly carried on by 
them. It invites leisured men and business men, 
whenever they have the opportunity, to come and 
spend an evening or two in the week with them. 
The House welcomes any one who is willing to 
work, and it is its earnest desire to procure a large 
number of workers. It is very glad to procure the 
services of ladies for concerts, classes, and parish 
work, more especially of those ladies who will 
send their sons, brothers, or even husbands, to 
help. ‘‘Anybody who wants to do something 
for the poor in East London,” writes Mr. Adder- 
ley, “‘is almost certain to find what he wants 
there. For if he cannot preach in the streets, he 
may very probably be able to play football ona 
Saturday afternoon; while, if he cannot give a 
scientific lecture or sing a song, he can at any rate 
make himself agreeable in one of the clubs, by 
talking to the men, and getting to know and like 
them as friends.” 

The work of the Oxford House is very varied. 
The men visit the poor in their houses, take classes 
in Sunday School, preach in the streets, conduct 
mission services, and so on. There are lectures 
on Sunday afternoons for men, with discussions 
afterwards. Oxford House is a centre of the 
University Extension Society, in connection with 
which scientific lectures are given once a week. 
There is also an important pupil teachers’ centre 
close at hand. The House entertains the pupil 
teachers from time to time at their board, and has 
organised a set of classes likely to be of use to 
them in their career. Asa relief to harder studies, 
they have musical, dramatic, and debating socie- 
ties. Education thus occupies a leading space in 
Oxford House work. A great deal is done in 
what is called local work. There is a system of 
visitation in the London Hospital, which is close 
at hand. There is work for the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society. The members serve on the Country 
Holiday Fund, which sends away children by 
batches into the country for a fortnight at a time, 
to the manifest delight and improvement of the 
little ones and of their friends. 
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Then they do all they can for the People’s 
Entertainment Society, the Recreative Evening 
Classes Association, and the Whitechapel Lads’ 
Institute. They have also established a House 
of Shelter for the Homeless Poor, where they may 
be housed for the night, and in the morning 
receive some bread, and be able to leave the 
shelter early in search of work. At the Lads’ In- 
stitute just mentioned, the lads are taught French 
and music, and wood-carving is a special industry 
with them. An Exhibition of the Home Arts 
Association took place some time ago at Oxford 
House, when the Princess Christian was present, 
and the boys held their own. 

But the Oxford House people would probably 
say that their work with East End Clubs is the 
most distinctive and peculiar part of their busi- 
ness. They began with clubs in St. Andrew's 
parish, and they have now gone beyond the limits 
of the parish, and at different local centres are 
working at a Federation of Workmen’s Clubs. 
First of all there is the Oxford House Club, which 
occupies the ground floor of the Oxford House, 
and is in closest contact with the inhabitants of 
the floors overhead. This is a large room, 
rather dark, perhaps, but well fitted for its pur- 
pose. We will look at the working of this club. 
it has 320 names on the books, is in a prosperous 
condition, and self-supporting. It has various 
societies : a Discussion Society, Dramatic Society, 
Glee Society, a Cricket Club and a Football Club. 
There isa Bible Class, a History Class, a Book- 
keeping Class. There are lectures once a week, 
and among the lecturers we observe the names of 
several members of Parliament and other distin- 
guished people. Then there is a University Club, 
which has lately moved to new premises, at 457, 
Bethnal Green Road. In connection with this 
club there is a Sick Fund, a Loan Society, and an 
Athletic Club. Every Saturday is a musical even- 
ing. The Maple Street Club has 100 members, 
with arrangements for classes and _ lectures. 
Among the classes there is one of a new kind, a 
Correspondence Class (‘‘ How to write a letter”), 
which might be advantageously introduced in 
Western regions, as well as in the East of London. 
Then there is St. Bartholomew’s Club, in a neigh- 
bouring parish of that name. It is a rough 
locality, and the house used was formerly a public- 
house, the locality itself being known as “ Tiger’s 
Corner,” on account of the fierce fights that used 
to come off here. The premises include a reading- 
room, bagatelle, refreshment, and meeting room. 
A Night School is held two evenings in the week, a 
lecture or concert once a week, a Bible Class once 
a week, and a Mission Service on Sunday evenings. 
The Oxford House helps to work the Devas Insti- 
tution at Battersea, started by a gentleman in 
memory of his son, who was lost in Switzerland 
by accident. There is also affiliated to Oxford 
House a club in Narrow Street, Limehouse. Lime- 
house is a parish in the gift of Brasenose College, 
Oxford, and the college has made itself respon- 
sible for its maintenance. It would be impossible 
to find a better opening for work amongst some 
of the rougher classes in East London. 

Oxford House declares its belief that their club 





work forms the very best basis for work by men 
amongst men. It now aims at welding its clubs 
into a confederation. Its objects are (1) to unite 
into one organisation those working-men’s clubs 
which have no political character or aim; (2) to 
further the establishment of good clubs, where 
opportunities shall be afforded for recreation, 
education, and non-intoxicant refreshment; (3) 
to establish a central management for the exten- 
sion of educational and recreative advantages to 
the federative clubs. ‘‘ The work of the Federation 
will be confined to non-political clubs, of which 
there is a very large number in London. A great 
difficulty with working-men’s clubs is to make 
them self-supporting without the sale of drink, 
which generally demoralises them.” Gentlemen 
from King’s College, through the kindness of 
Dr. Wace, the Principal, have engaged to provide 
instruction at the Federation Clubs. 

A large hall has been recently opened in Vic- 
toria Park Square for religious and social gather- 
ings. 

Oxford House has also done good work in pro 
moting the sanitation of the neighbourhood, and 
in putting itself en rapport with the local authori- 
ties and the Mansion House Committee. 

Above all, through all these agencies, there is 
a thorough law of kindness. The supreme ob- 
ject is the religious welfare of the people. But 
every human interest is watched and cultivated. 
Every attempt is made to give change and cheer- 
fulness to the Eastern friends. One Oxford man 
takes his friends down in waggon-parties to his 
father’s place in Surrey, where they have a charming 
day, and come back by an early train next morning. 
One useful and benevolent plan of Oxford House 
is to take the men to Oxford itself for a visit. 
Few tourists visit Oxford under such excellent 
auspices as have many from the East of London. 
They pay their own fare there and back, which by 
a special arrangement comes to about seven-and- 
sixpence each. At Oxford they are the guests of 
members of the Oxford House and their numerous 
friends. Some of the most distinguished men 
of the University meet their artisan friends, 
carefully plan out a happy day for them, show 
them everything which is worth seeing, invite 
them to dinner in some stately old college hall, and 
give them tea and refreshments in their own rooms. 
This generally happens at Eastertide. 

Both Oxford House and Toynbee Hall publish 
annual reports which are each worth studying, 
and to which we are much indebted. A magazine 
was set on foot at Toynbee Hall, but, we suppose, 
through the demands of more active work, has 
“slipped through.” At Oxford House a sub- 
committee arranges for the publication and dis- 
tribution of a series of short papers dealing with 
religious subjects, and especially with some of the 
difficultiesnow commonly urged against Christianity 
by the Secularists, ‘‘ who have a very active propa- 
ganda in East London.” Sixteen of such tracts have 
been issued, for the most part by distinguished 
University men, and all calculated to be very 
useful. 


Toynbee Hall is so called after Arnold Toynbee, 
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of Balliol College. He was the son of the cele- 
brated aurist. Arnold Toynbee’s health was not 
good, and he died early. Dr. Jowett, the Mas- 
ter of Balliol, who has written a brief memoir of 
him, says that if his life had been spared he would 
have been elected a Fellow of Balliol. Like Mr. 
Edward Denison, the son of Lord Ossington, a 
late Speaker, he spent some months in the East 
End—an example which has been subsequently 
followed by many. Dr. Jowett says: “‘ He lived 
in half-furnished lodgings, as far as he could after 
the manner of working-men, joining in their clubs, 
discussing with them (sometimes in an atmosphere 
of bad whisky, bad tobacco, bad drainage) things 
material and spiritual, the laws of nature and of 
God.” His great for/e was lecturing, and the sub- 
jects of his lectures, which were delivered in the 
North of England, were mainly political economy 
and Church reform. We find Arnold Toynbee 
writing: ‘Whitehall, July, 1876. I spoke last 
night for forty minutes with barely a pause, and 
without hesitating for a word. My friend who was 
with me was warm in his congratulations, and 
the audience were impressed, very friendly, and 
attentive. I feel as if I had discovered a new 
power to do God’s work with.” 

Arnold Toynbee died in 1882. The insti- 
tution which was called after him was founded a 
year and a half later. It was a fitting memorial 
of his work and worth. The great desire was 
that the rich and poor, the educated and the 
uneducated, should be brought into the closest 
contact. ‘To the Rev. S. A. Barnett, the Vicar 
of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, is due the incep- 
tion and prosperous development of the under- 
taking. His idea was that a house should be 
taken in some poor quarter of London with habit- 
able chambers and large reception-rooms; that 
men fresh from College and old University men 
should come and occupy the rooms; that the 
house should be governed by a warden in full 
sympathy with all its objects and competent to 
deal with men; and that the University men 
should place themselves in the fullest degree en 
rapport with the feelings, hopes, and tendencies 
of the masses. Mr. Barnett became the warden, 
and to him and to Mrs. Barnett is largely due the 
measure of success which has attended this new 
mission. 


Now let us go to Toynbee Hall and see how it all 
works. ‘The place is in Commercial Street, off the 
Whitechapel Road. We pass by St. Jude’s Church, 
with its mosaic—which has excited a good deal of 
attention—of Time, and Death, and Judgment. 
You pass through a narrow passage beneath an 
archway; you find yourself before a fine range of 
buildings comprising three sides of a quadrangle. 
You might think yourself in an Oxford collegiate 
edifice, only there are no surroundings of gardens 
and waters, and a tall factory chimney does not 
aid the illusion. You ring the pendent bell of the 
main entrance, and are presently ushered into the 
drawing-room. ‘This is really a magnificent room, 
and might belong to the master’s-lodge of some 
Oxford or Cambridge colleges, but we have seen 
drawing-rooms in such places which are by ‘no 








means so impressive. This room, like the other 
fine rooms of the Hall, is mainly intended for the 
use of the poor. The idea is that the poor should 
see something of the life of the cultured and 
wealthy classes, of the rest and refinement and 
art and ornamentation of good homes. The 
slightest introduction serves as a passport to a 
visitor, and you are probably offered the refresh- 
ment of some tea. 

From the drawing-room you proceed to the 
other public rooms. There is the lecture-room, 
to which we may get from the drawing-room, 
but the public entrance is directly opposite the 
porch. ‘This is the focus of the educational work 
ofthe Hall. Lectures and concerts and other high- 
class recreations are constantly going on. There 
are no less than fourteen different societies that 
have ahome here. Besides the outdoor societies, 
such as rowing, cricket, and tennis, there are 
philosophical, antiquarian, natural history, Eliza- 
bethan literature societies, a Shakespeare Club, 
an education reform league, and debating so- 
cieties. Beyond here is the dining-room, where 
the settlers from Oxford and Cambridge, about 
twenty in number, dine together, with occasional 
guests, and there are fewdays on which some people 
of the neighbourhood are not invited to join them. 
Often enough the room is very full with a large 
tea-party of the poor. Indeed, the hospitalities 
of Toynbee Hall are very famous, and more espe- 
cially the many ways of interesting and entertain- 
ing the visitors. The latest addition to the group 
of buildings is a fine library, which has made a 
good start with several thousand volumes, and which 
is used bothasareference dasa lending library. 
We look about the other parts of the Hall. To 
the left of the drawing-room is the room devoted 
tothe warden or sub-warden. While the public 
rooms are large and fine, it struck me that the 
private rooms are rather narrow and confined. 
In one of them there was a gentleman teaching a 
few boys the elements of Latin grammar. 

The annual report of the “‘ Universities Settle- 
ment in East London” gives us a full insight into 
Toynbee Hall, and many interesting details con- 
cerning its large and manifold work. Like Oxford 
House, it has procured the hospitalities of Oxford 
colleges for some of the Whitechapel folk, and 
the college servants in turn come in a party to 
Toynbee Hall. We have read an account of a 
country clergyman and a party of his parishioners 
having high tea here. On the other hand, anum- 
ber of elementary schoolmasters spent their sum- 
mer vacation in rooms at Balliol College. The 
** residents” have their hands full of work, and, like 
the celebrated housemaid who had so many things 
to do that she went to bed again in despair, they 
hardly know to what they should first turn their 
hands. However, they brace up their energies and 
address themselves to business of great magnitude 
and variety. Some fresh scheme, or some further 
development of a scheme, is constantly being 
elaborated. All those institutes and societies 
which we mentioned in connection with Oxford 
House are also found at Toynbee Hall, and more- 
over there are others that peculiarly belong to 
Toynbee. 
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It is not only in its actual work, but in its high 
effort and aim, that the institution has a great 


hood where, owing to the unfortunate separation 
of classes—the canker of all social organisations 


significance and importance. Like the Oxford | in our great cities—men of such advantages are 
House, its residents work in close connection with | unnaturally scarce. They were to go, then, not 
the Children’s Holiday Fund. This society, as is | on this or that special mission, but simply to 


well known, aims at the deportation of chil- 
dren by thousands into country air and. country 
life in order to check the squalid deterioration of 
the young. Other schemes are designed to pro- 
mote the happiness and education of the more pro- 
mising pupils in the elementary schools. The resi- 
dents are personally intimate with numbers of such 
children, whose parents are unable to keep them at 
school beyond a certain point, but who might with 
advantage to themselves and to the State receive 


TOYNBEE 


a higher education. The establishment of a 
hundred bursaries of £12 each for such boys at 
Toynbee Hall, or the utilisation of charitable be- 
quests to the poor for such objects, is strongly 
urged. An Educational Reform League has also 
been established, the aim of which is to secure 
“equal opportunities for all children to attain 
their highest capability by continuity of training 
—technical, physical, and intellectual.” 

We may here cite some sentences from the con- 
clusion of the Toynbee Hall report :—“ Unity there 
must be, but something more than mere unity—of 
social intercourse. The unity at which to aim is 
unity of spirit amid diversity of occupations suited 
to the diverse gifts of its members. Our expe- 
riment owes its origin to the wish that a num- 
ber of men of some culture and some leisure, 
joined to public spirit and high aims, should take 
up their abode, for a time at least, in aneighbour- 








share the life of the surrounding population, to 
become good citizens of East London, giving 
freely and naturally to those around them of what- 
ever was best in them, whether in mind or cha- 
racter, and learning in their turn, as they undoubt- 
edly would learn, to help their new neighbours 
and the new conditions of life in which they found 
themselves.” 

Annexed to the report are a number of notes, 
apparently diary notes, of young University men 
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engaged in this chivalrous undertaking. They 
are all interesting and occasionally amusing. One 
says that as soon as he arrived at Toynbee Hall 
he was handed over to the sanitary aid to learn 
the nature of bell-traps and dust-bins. Another 
remarks :—‘ All through the winter we used to 
take the Board School boys out to football every 
Saturday, and wound up the season by instituting 
a challenge cup in our group of schools.” Again 
we hear of the establishment of a Cadet Corps, 
who have mastered the squad drill. ‘‘ Self-restraint, 
order, and respect for authority are taught better 
on the parade-ground than anywhere else.” 

Some of the classes are curiously interesting. 
There is an Evening Conversational Class, which 
discusses Sedgwick’s ‘‘ Method of Ethics;” a Poli- 
tical Economy Class, which discusses Marshall's 
“Economics of Industry.” There is a Tennyson 
Class; also a Hume and Herbert Spencer Class, 
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the members without exception of the lower mid- 
dle or small shopkeeping class. One note-writer 
says, “‘In my afternoon class for pupil-teachers on 
English literature we went through the Pickwick 
Papers and Jn Memoriam ;” hardly, however, we 
suppose in combination. Some resident members 
have obtained admission into the large organisa- 
tions of political working-men’s clubs in the East 
End, where they have made friends by dropping 
in occasionally for a chat or a game. It is also 


worth noting that a weekly meeting was got up 
for the study of Mr. George’s works on “ Progress 
and Poverty.” 


We have spoken thus much of Oxford House 
and Toynbee Hall because they give us the most 
recent, striking, and original development of a 
veritable crusade by members of our old Uni- 
versities amid the evils and shadows of one of the 
most populous quarters of London. But we are 
thankful to think that these institutions are only 
part and parcel of a larger work that is constantly 
going on through the East End. 

It is to be always borne in mind that the religious 
‘work done in the East of London has its social and 
benevolent side. There are many East End parishes 
that raise for such purposes quite as large a sum as 
the benevolent revenue of Oxford House and Toyn- 
bee Hall, or even as both combined. It is to be 
regretted that Mr. Besant, who has done so much 
to familiarise the rest of the country with the East 
End, has omitted to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with this side of things. The present 
writer can bear grateful witness to what he has 
seen during many years of the practical philan- 
thropic working of some East End parishes. Mr. 
Besant seems only to have acquaintance with 
empty churches and indifferent populations. We 
know of things very much the reverse of this. We 
know of churches where the majority of adult 
attendants are communicants, where the clergy- 
man’s house seems the home and heart of the 
parish, and he himself the friend of ‘ all sorts and 
conditions of men.” All the agencies that exist to 
meet disease, want, suffering, demoralisation are 
brought into active requisition. Moreover, all the 
agencies that promote cheerfulness, companion- 
ship, innocent recreation are also brought to bear. 
There are those who abundantly use the board- 
ing-out in the country, the seaside expedition, 
the convalescent home, the pleasant social party 
at home. At these social parish parties there 
are songs, dramatic recitations, high-class music, 
books, photographs, pictures, and the pleasant, 
even flow of social converse, and no lack of plain 
but excellent refreshment. 

In such associations a real Christian society is 
built up fraught with the purest and most elevated 
influences, making many a home happy, and ex- 
tending a gracious radiance into dark and inhos- 
pitable places. Nor must it be forgotten that 
there are also Nonconformist communities at work, 
with a vast machinery of good around them. There 
are, too, other institutions in the East End—reli- 
gious, philanthropic, and reformatory—whose far- 
reaching activities slumber neither day nor night. 
In many a district now there is also done a con- 





stant, effective work in the visitation of the sick, 
the dying, the veriest poor. 

When the cry of Outcast London was raised 
some years ago, the public were appalled by details 
long familiar to the ministers of religion toiling 
amidst the dense population of this overgrown city. 
Fora time “slumming” became something of a 
fashion, but those who undertook it in this way 
have sadly fallen off. It is reassuring to know, 
however, that there has long been a stream of 
West-End people who have come to visit regu- 
larly among the East-Enders, and that it has in- 
cluded some well-known illustrious names. In 
London and some great towns there are wealthy 
parishes that have had poorer parishes affiliated to- 
them. Neither have there been wanting sporadic 
efforts in the direction of what Oxford House and 
Toynbee Hall attempt to be. There are frequently 
individuals who take up a similar réle, though per- 
haps they would do more in combination with 
others. There is, for example, a lady, a distinguished 
novelist, who once a week visits a workhouse, 
where she gives the old men tobacco, and reads the 
newspaper aloud to them. There is another lady 
who presides at a coffee palace, where there is 
abundant cheap current literature for those who 
frequent it, and a gymnasium in the rear for the 
young fellows who like to work off their energies. 
This, we believe, is now affiliated to Toynbee Hall. 

In this paper we are limiting ourselves to 
men’s work for men; otherwise there is much 
that we should desire to say respecting women’s 
work for women. The great work which Univer- 
sity men are doing for their brethren in the East 
End is fully paralleled by the noble work which 
many London ladies are doing for their poor 
sisters in the same neighbourhood. In the very 
house where Edward Denison gave one of the 
first and brightest examples of labouring among 
the poor, there is now the office of the East Lon- 
don Nursing Society, the centre for the good 
women who nurse the sick in their own homes. 
There are many ladies who have qualified them- 
selves by assiduous training for effective service. 
It is calculated that the four largest societies— 
the Girls’ Friendly, the Society for Befriending 
Young Servants, the Young Women’s Help So- 
ciety, and the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion—include some 300,000 persons in their work. 

We can only permit ourselves this briefest of 
digressions on a most interesting subject. We 
must return to the University men. The Rev. 
Sidney Vatcher, the vicar of St. Philip’s, Stepney, 
has turned a waste piece of ground into one of 
the pleasantest retreats possible. The sward, 
constantly watered, is of the most vivid green; 
along the sides of the park are the compartments 
of a zoological garden; and there is a summer- 
house, supplied with newspapers, besides fernery, 
aviary, waterfowl, and fountain. There is a charge 
ofa penny for admission; children are not admitted, 
but a large playground is found for them. 

To describe other efforts would take much 
space, but some other institutions should be noted. 
There is the Bethnal Green Free Library, sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, the only one of 
its kind in the East End. It is densely crowded 
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every night, and is connected with classes, lec- 
tures, and free concerts. It is not too much to 
say that at the present time some of the best 
lecturing power in the country is to be found in 
the East of London. There are also independent 
separate sets of lectures of great interest. Such 
are the historical lectures given by the Rev. A. J. 
Robinson, of St. Mary’s, Whitechapel. He found 
out that the working-classes, so far as he came in 
contact with them, had no exact knowledge what- 
ever of the history of their own country. He ac- 
cordingly gives them sets of lectures upon history. 
He gets together some eighty working-men at a 
time. They commence their study with prayer. The 
maps and diagrams are of the most accurate kind. 
They would do credit to the historical school at 
Oxford. After the lecture some time is given to 
reading aloud selected passages from great authors. 
Many of those who come to these lectures are 
afterwards led on to attend the services in the 
church. 

The new and beautiful church of St. Mary’s, 
rebuilt since its destruction by fire, is now as re- 
markable for its perfect acoustic properties as it 
was formerly the reverse, and is fully en rapport 
with the life of the neighbourhood. Among those 
who come to Mr. Robinson’s classes and lectures 
are a number of old men whom he calls his 





Fathers. Of recent years what are called Fathers’ 
Meetings have sprung up with very good effect. 
We know a clergyman in the country who holds 
a regular Fathers’ Meeting, and on that night at 
least the village public-house is all but emptied. 
They do not drink beer, but there is any amount 
of conversation and discussion. On one occasion 
Mr. Robinson gave his Fathers a jaunt to Cam- 
bridge, which was an occasion of great delight te 
them. Mothers’ Meetings have been a great 
success, and Fathers’ Meetings might with advan- 
tage be greatly extended both in the East of Lon- 
don and elsewhere. 


When all the comparisons have been made, it 
will be granted that Oxford House and Toynbee 
Hall represent one of the most noteworthy and 
characteristic movements of this benevolent age. 
Their members offer sympathy, help, and brother- 
hood to the labouring poor around them; they live 
their lives, direct their energies, and improve their 
lot. A career of such active philanthropy is cer- 
tainly a new and most satisfactory departure for the 
young men of our Universities. The undertaking, 
like all other good undertakings, needs more men 
and more money, but it is rich both in perforin- 
ance and in promise, and we trust will increasingly 
ensure a large measure of sympathy and support. 

F. ARNOLD. 





KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR.’ 


HOUGH incomplete, Kinglake’s “Crimea” 
had become an English classic long before 
the publication of the seventh and eighth 

volumes, at the close of last year. Even these, 
we regret to see, do not complete the story 
of the war, for the eighth concludes with the 
death of Lord Raglan. But they are written with 
the force, the lucidity, and the authority which 
characterised their predecessors. There is the 
same attention to detail without tedium; there 
are, as before, passages of striking descriptive 
power; and lastly, there are the fulness, know- 
ledge, and information which the study of nume- 
rous important and private documents alone can 
give. There are also faults and defects of the 
kind already canvassed, and questions of fact that 
will still be debated. 


The seventh volume commences with the day 
after Inkerman. By the course they pursued the 
Allies lost much, if not all, of the advantage which 
that victory should have conferred ; and they found 
themselves committed to what seemed destined to 
be a long siege. The initial mistake seems to 
have been that instead of coming to the under- 
taking with a great superiority of numbers, they 
were, in fact, far fewer in number than the garrison. 





1 “The Invasion of the Crimea: Its Origin = an Account of its 


Progress down to the Death of Lord lan.” By A. W. Kinglake. 
— vii. and viii. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & 
ons. 





The consequence was they were unable to in- 
vest the fortress on the north, while on the south 
the garrison could pass in and out at pleasure. 

Further, the Allies were in a sense besieged 
themselves. They were hemmed in on the land 
side, Todleben, whose exploits form a memorable 
chapter in the history of war, was active and ag- 
gressive, while not only courage and honour, but 
formidable difficulties, hampered retreat. ‘‘ Lord 
Raglan,” says Mr. Kinglake, “ confidentially in- 
formed Lord Panmure that any such withdrawal 
was impossible; and in a letter marked “con- 
fidential,” 3rd March, 1855, he added, “‘ We have 
no retreat.” 

So they set to work to throw up defences, as 
well as means of attack. The French still hoped 
that they might break into the fortress by the 
Flagstaff Bastion; and the English maintained 
and improved their approaches, and prepared to 
support the French should the assault take place. 
But the necessities of the siege-work and con- 
stant strife, together with the difficulties of 
moving supplies, were very great, and sorely 
strained their fortitude. 

By thus giving time to the enemy, the Allies 
made a dangerous concession to him, of which 
Todleben took great advantage. The Russians 
kept an organised band of labourers, varying from 
six to ten thousand, employed; and Mr. Kinglake 
estimates that “in military engineering well con- 
ceived and well executed, the enemy — whose 
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ardent besiegers had invited to a trial of strength 
at this very sort of toil—could achieve much more 
in one day than his challengers could accomplish 
in ten.” 

Todleben, the most conspicuous figure on the 
Russian side, made Sebastopol into an immense 
fortress, ready for fight almost anywhere; and on 
the land front defended by 700 great guns, besides 
smaller cannon to greet attacking columns with 
round shot or mitrail. Yet he confessed he had 
a weak point—the Flagstaff Bastion—though he 
quadrupled the means of defence. A formidable 


mode of aggression was by sinking pits for rifle- 
men, so that their fire tormented the besiegers ; 
and these pits, being increased and entrenched at 
night, were called “‘ lodgments.” 

The war was carried, too, below ground, and 
mining and counter-mining seem constantly to 
have gone forward. 


By means of small sorties a constant strain was 
put upon the powers of the soldiers in the 
trenches before the fortress. 

An irritating expedient for attacking the French 
in such sorties was the use of the gaff and the 
lasso, and at this time the surprised soldier at 
night-time might find himself caught by a lariat, 
as if he were a wild horse on the western plains 
of America, or “‘ gaffed” like a floundering fish! 
Under a flag of truce General Canrobert com- 
plained of this, and General Osten-Sacken, who 
commanded the garrison, stopped it. 

Thus, then, the siege slowly went on, until at 
length the French commander agreed to an altera- 
tion of plan which Burgoyne had long been insist- 
ing upon—viz., that the Malakoff was more suitable 
for attack. Lord Raglan’s tact in sending General 
Airey also smoothed over difficulties, and on the 
ist of January, 1855, Canrobert insisted that the 
arrangements should be at once carried out, but 
delays followed. General Niel, an Engineer officer, 
appeared, and on the 1st and znd of February the 
modified plan of proceeding against the Mamelon 
by ‘‘approaches” was put forward. Though ap- 
parently honest, this plan veiled, it is alleged, a 
design on the part of the Emperor and Niel to 
thwart the decision of January rst. 

Thus delays continued, and Todleben strength- 
ened his position. On the 3rd of February the 
great Engineer scored a striking success against 
the French in countermining. As far back as the 
zoth November they had commenced to push for- 
ward a great mine, their first idea being to effect 
an explosion under the Flagstaff Bastion. But 
Todleben, suspecting their design, had dug out 
listening-galleries, and the French, being un- 
guarded in their working, they were actually heard 
by the enemy at the extremity of one of these. 
Todleben, in fact, was able to become assured 
that the French were piercing the stratum of 
yellow clay at the same, or much the same, level ! 
At this moment of thrilling interest he restrained 
himself until four days later, when the thickness 
of the clay between them was much reduced. 
Then Todleben ‘ unleashed a camouflet ”—7.e., an 
explosion in such a manner that it broke into the 
opponent’s galleries, but not into the ground 





above. If the latter had been the case the raised 
ground might have afforded cover to the French 
when advancing against the bastion. As a matter 
of fact, two Frenchmen were killed by this ex- 
plosion, the force of which passing along the gal- 
lery, issued into the open air and showed Todleben 
the locality of the entrance to the French mines ! 

We can imagine the startled surprise which 
must have struck these French miners at this 
sudden explosion. It would show them, too, if 
indeed they had not already discovered it, the 
vigilance and aggressiveness of their enemy. But 
when the French found their project of surprising 
Todleben by blowing up his bastion had been baf- 
fled, their design gradually turned towards the 
Malakoff or the Mamelon, which intervened, and 
both French and English began to construct 
batteries to aid in the attack. 


The Czar died on the znd of March—his death, 
it is thought, having been hastened by the defeat 
of his troops by the Turks at Eupatoria; but 
the war he had recklessly brought on continued. 
Even before his death the French saw suddenly 
one morning some new limestone works which had 
been made in the night-time by Todleben’s orders 
to defend the Mamelon and arrest the new ap- 
proaches of the French. 

This limestone work—the Selinghinsk Redoubt 
—was the first of those ouvrages blancs which 
played no little part in the after defence of the 
fortress. But the French did not molest the work 
until a couple of days—or rather nights—later. 
Then, when the moon had waned, early in the 
morning of the 24th of February, they assaulted 
it with some spirit, and the report was made that 
their enterprise had been successful. But pre- 
sently the truth was confessed that it was a failure. 
The attack was not renewed; the French con- 
vinced themselves that even if captured the 
redoubt would be swept by such powerful artillery 
fire that it would be untenable ; and they resolved, 
therefore, to remain acquiescent whilst the enemy 
completed this work and commenced another. 
In fact the Allies now saw that Todleben was 
fortifying the Mamelon. A council of war was 
held and lasted some hours, but nothing definite 
was decided. 

But while they were thus vainly deliberating, 
Todleben was acting with great vigour, and a 
most unwelcome sight met the view of the French 
on the morning of the 11th of March. This was 
a third fresh work, the Kamtchatka Lunette, 
which was placed directly across the path of the 
besiegers to the Malakoff front! But the same 
paralysing inaction marked their conduct. 

Canrobert’s reason for refusing to seize the Ma- 
melon was that it might provoke a fresh sortie and 
cause a serious engagement under disadvantageous 
conditions. But, as Mr. Kinglake shrewdly argues, 
how was Sebastopol to be carried without some act 
of aggression ? and how to plan an act of aggres- 
sion which the enemy, if such were his mood, 
might not answer with powerful sorties ? In these 
depressing circumstances Lord Raglan’s firmness 
and power stood out boldly, and Mr. Kinglake 
quotes General Airey to the effect that Raglan 
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“threw upon those who conversed with him the 
spell of his own undaunted nature.” 

Meanwhile the French approaches came dan- 
gerously near the Lunette, and to check their 
advance the Russians hazarded a sortie on the 
night of the 22nd of March. It was dark and the 
wind was high, when at ten o’clock the Russians 
moved out of the Lunette, and after hard fighting 
drove in the French working parties; but the 
assailants were then in their turn driven back 
beneath the fortress guns. While the French 
were thus engaged the English also were attacked. 
The Russians were divided into four parties, and 
two out of these four surprised the English. But 
against want of vigilance—the usual defect of our 
people—may be set the rare prowess, the warlike 
presence of mind, the inborn love of close fight- 
ing, which sooner or later defeated and turned to 
rout and confusian every one of the midnight 
attacks. Apparently this sortie had some of the 
desired effect in checking the approaches, and 
altogether it seems that the great design of 
January 1st had been so protracted as to be almost 
in abeyance. 


Now, what were the real reasons of this con- 
tinued waiting on the part of Canrobert? Mr. 
Kinglake contends that it was due to the Emperor 
of the French, who had a concealed design and 
prevented the army from acting with vigour; and 
quotes from French authorities to show that the 
Emperor's intent was at first actually kept from 
Canrobert himself, and of course from Lord Rag- 
lan. What was this design ? It was to allow time 
for an army to be collected on the Bosphorus to 
serve under Louis Napoleon himself, apparently on 
the north side of Sebastopol. An officer, General 
Niel, who had not yet taken part in the campaign, 
was firmly of opinion that unless the fortress was 
invested it would never be taken at all, and the 
French Emperor imagined that such a campaign, 
if led by himself, might bring him glory. Had 
the investment taken place months earlier, it 
might have been the best course to pursue, sup- 
posing the troops were sufficient in number for 
the purpose; but it does not follow that after all 
that had been done it was wise to adopt such a 
scheme, and keep troops in comparative inac- 
tion for three weary months. 

It is, moreover, alleged that Niel was sent to 
the camp on a secret mission to further this pro- 
ject, and it was he who hampered Canrobert. 
Niel’s ostensible position was “‘ Aide-de-camp of 
the Emperor” on mission to the army in the East, 
and he had a position which placed him at the 
head of the Emperor's Staff. 

So the siege was almost suspended for three 
precious months, of which Todleben took full 
advantage; opportunities were neglected and 
lives wasted. 

At length preparations for a great cannonade 
being complete, or nearly so, and with the help of 
the railway made by the British, large loads of 
ammunition having been brought up, the bom- 
bardment began on the oth of April, Canrobert’s 
object apparently being to meet the requirement 
that something ought to be done. The morning 





dawned dimly, with mist and storm and rain; but 
soon after daylight the firing began, and it was 
continued with more or less intermission and with 
effect, the enemy labouring to repair the defences. 
“With the light that has tardily fallen on the 
contrivance of the French Emperor and the two 
or three agents who served him,” writes Kinglake, 
“it is galling to have to speak of these siege- 
work achievements, since we now can no longer 
be ignorant that—predoomed to sheer barrenness 
by the spell of General Niel’s ‘ mission,’—they 
involved exertions and losses which (so far as 
concerned any purpose directly, honestly warlike) 
were deliberately meant to prove bootless.” 

History rarely prefers a more terrible accu- 
sation. 

The besiegers succeeded so far that they 
opened a path for assault in two quarters, though 
the advantage obtained was wasted. The Flag- 
staff Bastion and other works were reduced, and 
Kinglake quotes Todleben to the effect that “ the 
French might have advanced to the assault of this 
bastion with an absolute certainty of success, and 
this so much the more since they found themselves 
at a distance from it of only some hundred paces.” 

Todleben at that time had no clue as to why 
the Allies abstained from attack. It was only ina 
later year that the Government of France—then 
once more a Republic—allowed a servant of the 
State to search the long-hidden archives of the 
War Department, and show that it was an army 
“kept waiting for Louis Napoleon.” So Mr. 
Kinglake maintains, adding in a footnote, ‘‘ The 
disclosure was made through Monsieur Rousset, a 
public functionary on the Staff of the French War 
Department.” But assuming that the despatches 
thus disinterred bear out the charges made, it is 
almost incredible that the Emperor had no other 
than selfish vainglorious motives in this policy of 
delay. 


An instance of expert bravery was the working 
of the “seventh battery” during the bombard- 
ment. This seventh battery was English, and was 
only some seven hundred yards from the “Crow’s- 
nest ”(the nearest of the enemy’s guns), while half 
a mile from the nearest supporting battery. On 
the 13th of April this work was put in command 
of Captain Oldershaw, with orders to work it to 
extremity, though he was not to fire without hav- 
ing mantlets to guard against the enemy’s balls. 
Readily and cheerfully he answered, “ All right, 
sir,” little knowing, or perhaps thinking, to what 
these orders would lead. 

Now this No. 7 was low, and almost under the 
enemy’s guns, so to speak. Its parapet was com- 
posed nearly wholly of sand-bags. At first the 
men kept silent, when lo! from the left face of 
the Flagstaff Bastion a 68-pounder shot tore 
through the parapet and struck the sergeant, who 
was speaking to Oldershaw, and tossed him in the 
air. Scattered sand-bags also banged against 
others. Finding he was not disabled, the captain 
hurried ‘‘to where the mangled—nay, separated— 
remains of the poor shattered sergeant were lying. 
The sufferer was still able to see, and even to 
speak. He saw the tempting hilt of a pistol in 
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Oldershaw’s breast-pocket, and asked his captain 
to shoot him. This, of course, was a favour that 
Oldershaw could not grant, he could only tell the 
poor sergeant (with all tenderness, yet still in 
words giving firm guidance, if not, indeed, even 
command) that-—good soldier to the last—he 
‘must die properly.” ‘ He died a few minutes 
afterwards,” adds the historian, in a footnote. 

Thus that stern fight began. All in the battery 
knew that this shot released them from the order 
not to fire without mantlets. Almost expecting 
the word of command, coats were stripped off 
and shirt-sleeves rolled up. The enemy’s rifle- 
balls ping-pinged into the battery, too often bring- 
ing death, but their twang was soon drowned in 
the roar of big guns. Captain Oldershaw found 
no fewer than five batteries opposed to him, 
having a concentrated fire of twenty heavy guns, 
while he had only four! Yet so well were they 
worked that after two hours the “ Crow’s-nest” 
was silenced, and its guns were disabled, and seen 
tilted up. But heavy fire was still levelled at the 
staunch little No. 7, and great havoc was con- 
tinually wrought. Mighty cannon-balls came 
crashing in—some computed at the rate of ten a 
minute! The sand-bags struck by the shot were 
dashed against the men with great violence, 
leaving them sometimes quite prostrate. 

The men were sadly thinned in numbers, and 
two of his guns were disabled, and Oldershaw 
sent for reinforcements. A new battery was now 
opened against him, and Oldershaw, “ with his 
own hands, was ‘laying’ his No. 3 gun, when 
the voice of Mr. De Vine (a devoted, brave non- 
commissioned officer, standing upon the top of 
the parapet) was heard giving warning of ‘ Shell!’ 
Then, delivered by vertical fire, a hollow shot 
entered the embrasure through which Oldershaw 
was laying his gun, and achieved what perhaps is 
unique in the annals of gunnery conflicts, for kill- 
ing two, wounding the rest, and yet sparing the 
captain himself, it laid the whole of the ‘ gun 
detachment’ at his feet. The same widely- 
ravaging shot wrenched away the right wheel of 
the gun, turned the spokes into deadly missiles, 
and flung off its ‘ round’ with a force that jammed 
it deep into the side of the nearest ‘traverse.’ 
Twice before this same gun had been struck by a 
shot without becoming unserviceable, but now, of 
course, it was disabled. So of the four guns 
with which Oldershaw had begun the conflict 
there was now only one that remained undisabled. 
With that one gun, however, the captain still con- 
tinued to fight.” 

When the reinforcements came Oldershaw did 
not consider that succour could be of any great 
use, because of the state of the parapet, and only 
one gun being left. He therefore sent off all the 
men he could spare to shelter. Minute after 
minute the havoc kept increasing, until ‘‘ My poor 
little battery,” wrote the captain, “ was literally 
swept away.” Finally, the fourth gun was dis- 
abled; and at length, a superior officer coming 
down, pronounced the position untenable, and 
ordered Oldershaw to retire. For nearly five 
hours he had kept up the unequal conflict, and out 
of sixty-five had lost forty-four men! Mr. King- 





lake may truly say, ‘‘ The persistency of Oldershaw 
and his gunners was Chivalry rather than War.” 
We venture to think the episode will live in our 
annals as a fit companion picture to the Ride of 
Balaclava. 

The Brigadier-General rode to Oldershaw’s 
tent, and personally thanked him for his morning’s 
work. ‘ You fought your battery nobly,” said he, 
“‘and are an honour to your regiment.” Asked 
what he would like, the captain said, ‘ Staff duty 
as adjutant,” and a Staff appointment he quickly 
received. But in the evening an order was pro- 
mulgated, directing him to fight the battery again. 
And the score of men who remained from the 
day’s havoc sent a message asking for permission 
to accompany him! Happily the order was 
countermanded, but the message is “ truly illustra- 
tive of the quality of our soldiers, and the love, the 
trust, the devotion with which they range under 
an officer who, whilst able in other respects, seems 
instinctively prone to hard fighting.” 

The whole incident is the more notable as it did 
not come under the notice of the Commander-in- 
Chief, and was not recorded in a public despatch. 
But Sir Gerald Graham, then a young lieutenant, 
watched the fight keenly; and, writing to Mr. 
Kinglake in 1883, he says, ‘The Royal Artillery 
never hesitated to engage at any odds, and they 
never had a hotter morning’s work than in No. 7 
on that 13th of April.” The battery was restored, 
and its sister, No. 8, was armed, and both took 
part in the bombardment. 


With varying successes other engagements took 
place connected with the siege; and “a man 
stronger than Canrobert, and stronger than Can- 
robert’s Emperor, was beginning to make him- 
self felt.” This was Pélissier, at that time com- 
mander of a corps; but finding his troops defied 
by some new Russian works,he won his way over 
Canrobert, and attacked them; after some days 
he obtained a definite success. Finally, on the 
1st of May he won a brilliant victory by wresting 
the Sousdal Counterguard from the enemy. This 
was converted into a French work. 

A sharp combat also took place, in which 
Colonel Egerton took some Russian lodgments, 
but was unhappily killed. It was he who, “on 
the morning of Inkerman .. . with less than three 
hundred men of his glorious 77th, turned back 
the whole tide of a battle then rolling in with the 
weight of Simonoff’s gathered masses.” 

Now the tendency of this successful bombard- 
ment was, of course, to disarrange the working of 
the Emperor’s plans. Various conferences were 
held, and at length the French seemed actually 
to concert measures for a general assault. And 
an agreement was actually made between Lord 
Raglan and Canrobert to do so. But Niel came to 
the English headquarters with a letter showing 
that the French Reserve would be ready to embark 
on the roth of May, and the French generals had 
pronounced it “desirable to postpone the offen- 
sive operation against Sebastopol.” Lord Raglan 
could not baffle this scheme, and once more delay 
occurred. 

Not content, however, with paralysing the siege 
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operations, the Emperor wished to interfere even 
more actively. He came over to England and 
took part in a great council of war at Windsor 
Castle. He prophesied that the bombardment 
would fail, and propounded his theories. Plans 
were discussed ; but a few days after he retired to 
Paris he abandoned his determination of going to 
the Crimea, and wrote a letter of instructions to 
Canrobert, elaborately explaining his plans. 

Lord Raglan and Canrobert had agreed upon 
a joint expedition to Kertch; but now the tele- 
graph cable came into play. The Emperor sent 
positive orders that every ship should be sent for 
the Army of Reserve at Constantinople; telegram 
after telegram came, and the expedition to Kertch 
was interrupted. The French ships had to return, 
and the English, which was only one-quarter of 
this force, followed. The fleets on the coast and 
the armies encamped before Sebastopol, shared 
the rage of the forces brought back, and this 
angry feeling extended with even augmented 
savageness to the Emperor’s Corps of Reserve. 

Consideration of the Emperor's “plan” was now 
proposed by Niel and Canrobert. Lord Raglan 
avoided the discussion at first, but his opinion 
—an adverse one—was confirmed. Then Pélassier 
addressed a masterly—and masterful—letter to 
Canrobert, maintaining, among other matter, that 
Sebastopol could be carried by proper siege-opera- 
tion. ‘After the administration of the powerful 
letter on the 5th of May, General Canrobert was 
an almost annulled and Pélessier a conquering 
man.” On the 12th of May Lord Raglan, Can- 
robert, and Omar Pasha (who came from Eupatoria) 
met and discussed the Emperor's “ Plan of Cam- 
paign” at great length. They met again on the 
14th, but could not agree, and, in fact, the “plan,” 
at the touch of hard facts, collapsed. 

“Whilst in conference on the 14th of May 
General Canrobert was either past reaching, or 
already had reached, the conclusion that, con- 
sistently with his sense of duty, he could no longer 
command the French army.” He requested 
Pélissier to take the command, and after the 
Emperor had been communicated with he did so. 
Recent disclosures tend to lighten, or rather 
divert the blame thrown on Canrobert. 


Meanwhile diplomacy had been carried on 
during the raging of the war. A conference was 
held at Vienna; but negotiations for peace failed, 
and Austria was set free by France and England 
to abandon her attitude of armed menace against 
Russia. This she did, and this course of action, 
though Mr. Kinglake says it was no less right 
than wise, caused great impatience in England. 

If the Emperor of the French had supposed 
Pélissier would be as subservient as Canrobert, he 
was much mistaken. On the very day that the 
new commander announced his appointment at 
the headquarters of his English Allies, he de- 
clared his determination to renew the expedition 
to Kertch. Next day the measure was matured at 
a conference, and Niel, who was present and op- 
posed the scheme, found his counsel of no effect. 

In due time the expedition started, and was 
brilliantly saccessful. Not one life was lost by the 
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Allies, yet they won several conquests. Ground 
was seized, the enemy destroyed his coast bat- 
teries and burned his war-vessels; the Sea of Azot 
was occupied, about 340 pieces of cannon for- 
feited by the Russians, a large quantity of sup- 
plies, and nearly five hundred ships employed in 
commissariat work were destroyed. As many of 
the supplies were intended for Sebastopol, the 
expedition inflicted a heavy blow upon the enemy. 
As for Louis Napoleon, “he of course had to say, 
as he did, in six or seven cold words, he was glad 
the expedition had succeeded; but he hastened 
on the very same sentence to protest against any 
such measure.” But it is painful to read Mr. 
Kinglake’s conclusion that ‘Those who know 
where the Czardom is weak, and therefore know 
where it is tender, will say, I believe, that if 
executed with like success some wéeks before, 
when Lyons and Lord Raglan first urged it, this 
eastward invasion of Russia would have governed 
the issue of the Vienna negotiations, and brought 
the war to an end.” 


Meanwhile the Allies had been resolving to 
attack certain outworks of Sebastopol, including 
the White Redoubts, the Kamtchatka Lunette, and 
the Quarries, situate before the great Redan. The 
concord reigning between the English and French 
commanders was “a shield of great strength” 
against further interference from Paris; and in 
fact there was “sharp strife” between the Emperor 
and the General. Niel “ proved wholly unable 
to obstruct the fiery Pélissier.” 

So then the third bombardment began. It 
commenced on the afternoon of the 6th of June, 
and continued through the night and next day. 
Then came the assault with the bayonet. The 
two White Redoubts were attacked and seized ; 
the Lunette was seized and lost and captured 
again, and the Malakoff itself was in great danger 
The English also won “the Quarries;” and by 
placing batteries on the conquered positions the 
Allies pressed their siege with a much greater 
stringency. 

It was during the attack on “the Quarries” that 
we get a glimpse of Lord (then plain Lieutenant) 
Wolseley. He had come to the Crimea in the 
winter. ‘‘ Within a few days from the time of his 
landing he had courted hardship and work by 
volunteering to serve as an Engineer in the 
trenches, and it is still as an acting Engineer that 
we first see him busied in the evening of the 7th 
of June. From a work—discontinued soon after- 
wards—on a part of the ground farther east, he 
was summoned to replace an Engineer officer who 
had been killed at the Quarries, and thenceforth, 
till the morning hour, which found him ex- 
changing all other toil for the toil of a desperate 
fight, he shared in the strenuous efforts by which 
our people were striving to connect the works 
newly captured with Egerton’s Pit, and to form 
before break of day what, however imperfect, 
might be a tenable lodgment. The loss of blood 
caused by a wound received at an earlier hour did 
not slacken his powerful energies; and although 
he was destined to touch—was destined even to 
pass—the actual physical limit of what nature 
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allows in the way of bodily effort, we shall not see 
him robbed of his strength by either the work or 
the fighting he chose to go through till the object 
of his toil had been reached and the difficult vic- 
tory won.” 

The fatigue endured by the chief, Colonel 
Campbell, was so great that five weeks afterwards 
he had not recovered from the overstrain. As for 
Captain Wolseley, his ‘‘ power of exertion continued 
until the victory had been definitively won. Then 
nature gave way. Unable to stand, he fell helpless 
amongst the slain, and, when lifted up by the 
strength of others, stood only to fall again. He 
was conscious, and could speak, but only in a 
very faint whisper. We find a clue to the nature 
of his ailment by learning what cured it. Some 
twenty-four hours of sleep restored to him full life 
and health.” 

Notwithstanding these victories, strife con- 
tinued between Louis Napoleon and Pélissier, but 
the Emperor “could not but see staring danger in 
so bold a measure as that of removing Pélissier 
from the command of an army drawn up in the 
enemy’s presence.” Yet the general suffered 
bitterly “‘ under words of rebuke and command,” 
and, “writing to the War Minister, he declared 
himself to be ‘afflicted’ by the course that the 
Emperor was taking against him.” This mental 
torture, ‘‘perhaps by interfering with sleep, seems 
to have weakened his judgment, and this at a 
critical time, from the close of the roth of June.” 
He changed his mind during that period, and, 
apparently for the worse. He discarded the attack 
on the town-front, which had been agreed upon 
in conference ; he withdrew General Bosquet, an 
able and victorious leader, from his command, 
and gave him duties elsewhere ; while, worst of 
all, after agreeing with Lord Raglan to open the 
assault of the 18th of June—following the fourth 
bombardment on the 17th—by bombardment of 
the enemy’s works, he decided, without at the 
time consulting the English commander, to omit 
it, and direct his infantry to commence their 
assaults at least two hours before the time fixed 
with Lord Raglan. That night the enemy repaired, 
and even augmented, his batteries. 

Then came the terrible 18th of June. Desperate 
was the fighting, but the Allies were repulsed with 
great loss, except where General Eyre burst 
“through the garden-wall streets of Sebastopol,” 
and won a costly victory. 


On this day there was on reserve a young lieu- 
tenant of Engineers who was destined to become 
of great renown. He chafed at being out of the 
action, and when he was told the engagement had 
ended, and there was nought for him to do, “ the 
young lion was wrought into a frenzy of dis- 
appointment and rage.” He “was a_ soldier 
marked out for strange destinies—no other than 
Gordon, Charles Gordon, then ripening into a 
hero sublimely careless of self, and a warrior-saint 








of the kind that Moslems, rather than Christians, 
are fondly expecting from God.” 

The repulse was largely, if not almost wholly, 
due to the abrupt change of design, which caused 
infantry, hampered with ladders, to be sent across 
distances before great and restored batteries. 
This was so great an error that “no skill, unaided 
by fortune, could well have averted discomfiture.” 
The English attacking the Redan suffered heavily 
from the fire of the Malakoff guns, and in two 
onsets against that work lost two commanders and 
more than 700 men. Altogether, the losses on 
this day were—Russian, 1,500; French, about 
3,500; and English, 1,505. Lord Raglan him- 
self, it is to be feared, never got over the shock 
of that day. But for long care had been pressing 
on his mind and slowly sapping his strength. 

A crisis in the history of the siege was now 
approaching. On the next day Todleben was 
wounded, and was obliged to leave the town; on 
the 23rd Lord Raglan was unwell, and on the 
26th he died. ‘ The chaplain of the forces was 
present, and he has recorded what followed: ‘ At 
this moment,’ he said and wrote, ‘I have before 
me one whom I had learnt to love lying in his last 
moments upon a narrow camp-bed. The room 
was small and scantily furnished. Colonel 
Somerset and Lord Burgherst stood on one side 
of the bed, Dr. Prendergast at its head, Lady 
George Paget was seated at the foot, Colonel 
Steele and General Airey on the other side, I 
stood close to the dying hero. As I uttered the 
words, ‘* Peace be to this house and all that dwell 
in it,” all fell on their knees, and I proceeded with 
the solemn order for the visitation of the sick. At 
the close of the heart-searching service I placed 
my hand upon the forehead and commended the 
departing soul to the keeping of God, and scarcely 
had the last word passed my lips when the great 
man went to his rest. Colonel Steele then asked 
me to kneel down and pray that those present 
might be strengthened. I did so, and heavy grief 
sat upon the hearts of all who joined in that 
solemn appeal to Heaven.’ ” 

It was a sad sign of the toils of heart and mind 
through which he had passed, that the expression 
on his face in the moment of death seemed to tell 
of—‘* not pain, but—Care!” The grief throughout 
the English camp was general and genuine. 
Pélissier was deeply moved, and a letter from 
headquarters tells us that he “‘ stood by the bed- 
side for upwards of an hour crying like a child.” 

So passed away from the scene of history one of 
Britain’s leaders of men. Calm and courageous, 
courteous, and greatly beloved by the troops, his 
loss was heavy indeed. And among the greater 
tributes to his memory may be mentioned the fact 
that the new commander chose Lord Raglan as 
a guide, and announced that it would be his duty 
to follow in the footsteps of his distinguished pre- 
decessor. 

F. M. HOLMES. 
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Easter Eggs.—Our engraving on an earlier page depicts 
one of the old usages of France, of the kind which revo- 
lutions have swept away from the great cities, but which 
still linger in many villages. The scene in this instance is a 
village in Franche Comté. The principal personages elect 
a queen, or fair maid of May. She is chosen amongst the more 
virtuous of the village, and her queenship lasts a twelvemonth. 
On Easter Monday morning she is seated ona throne and 
thus carried through the streets of the village, the young men 
collecting hard eggs, which are freely given ; they are dyed of 
different hues—red, blue, green, yellow, etc. In the after- 
noon they repair in the fields and there have a feast of hard 
eggs, of which the queen partakes ; after the repast the queen 
departs, for she does not join in dance for the twelvemonth. 
Then begins the dancing which always ends the festivals in 
France. In Germany there are similar hard eggs festivals, 


Goethe's Address to the Past World. 


The following lines, hitherto unpublished, are from the 
pen of the late Marianne Skerrett, who was so long private 
secretary to Queen Victoria, and died last year, aged ninety- 
six : 

Once more ye shadowy forms, before my eyes 
Vested in charms of other days ye rise! 

And my full heart, confessing all your power— 
Would fix for aye th’ enchantment of an hour ! 
Forwards ye press—approach then as ye list, 

Full well I know ye through that shroud of mist, 
And as ye from your vapoury mantlings start, 
Youth glows again within this wintering heart. 
Like half remembered lays from memory sung, 
Friendship and love pass faltering o’er the tongue— 
Sorrow awakes once more, and grief again 
Crosses life’s ’wildered, and deserted plain ; 

Bright hours shine, too, and retrospection leaves 
Throbs on the heart which yet again believes ! 
Those who once listened to my earliest lays 

Hear not the numbers of my latter days— 

For a new race the poet wakes his lyre, 

But, praised in vain, his energies expire. 

—Yes ! the warm flatterers of my youth are dead, 
And the last echo of the last voice fled !— 

—If of the early-loved, one yet remain, 

I seek that lost one through the world in vain !— 
Once more deep longings seize upon my soul, 

The world of spirits closing round I see, 

Onwards its mighty shadows darkly roll, 

And doubt and mist yet veil eternity ! 

Awe-struck I gaze around, tears track the course of tears, 
No more the stout heart holds its stubborn sway— 
I seem to grasp what I have lost for years, 

And what I might hold fades and melts away. 


The Parsee “ Girl Graduate.’’—An interesting illustration 
of the power of Western culture to penetrate the almost in- 
vincible social conservatism of India has lately occurred in 
Bombay. The brilliant career of the now famous ‘* girl gra- 
duate” has been repeated in India in exceptionally difficult 
circumstances by a Parsee girl named Sorabji. Miss Sorabji 
has distinguished herself throughout her University course, 
and has succeeded in winning scholarships each year. In 
1885 she was declared Havelock prizeman, and gained the 
Hughling Scholarship, besides being at the head of the list 
of competitors of English. She has now succeeded in 
graduating in the first class. Only six students in all, of 
Whom the remaining five were men, succeeded in obtaining 








this degree. Miss Sorabji is the only “girl graduate”’ in the 
Bombay Presidency. This young lady is a Christian, the 
child of Christian parents, and is one of seven sisters, all of 
whom have been well educated and are doing good service 
as educationists. Her mother, Mrs. Sorabji, has established 
a successful high school in Poonah, where Europeans, Eura- 
sians, Parsees, Hindoos, and Beni Israelizes all meet together 
for instruction. Mr. Sorabji is a clergyman and an hon. 
missionary of the Church Missionary Society. Miss Sorabji’s 
career illustrates the way in which many of the young Chris- 
tian women of India are now coming to the front in educa- 
tional and, I may add, in medical work.—A. H. Lash, 
Secretary Indian Female Normal School Society. 


Dr. Johason on the Atonement.—Whatever difficulty there 
may be in the conception of vicarious punishment, it is an 
opinion which has had possession of mankind in all ages. 
There is no nation that has not used the practice of sacrifices. 
Whoever, therefore, denies the propriety of vicarious punish- 
ment holds an opinion which the sentiments and practice of 
mankind have contradicted from the beginning of the world. 
The great sacrifice for the sins of mankind was offered at 
the death of the Messiah, who is called in Scripture ‘* The 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world.” To 
judge of the reasonableness of the scheme of redemption, it 
must be considered as necessary to the government of the 
universe that God should make known His perpetual and 
irreconcilable detestation of moral evil. He might, indeed, 
punish, and punish only, the offenders, but as the end of 
punishment is not revenge of crime, but propagation of 
virtue, it was more becoming the Divine clemency to find 
another manner of proceeding, less destructive to man, and 
at least equally powerful to promote goodness. The end of 
punishment is to reclaim and warn, Zha¢ punishment will 
both reclaim and warn, which shows evidently such abhor- 
rence of sin in God, as may deter us from it, or strike us 
with dread of vengeance when we have committed it. This 
is effected by vicarious punishment. —Soswell’s Life of John- 
son, vol, iv, p. 124, Oxford Clarendon Press edition. 


The Ass as a Weather Forecaster.—Some of the most 
trustworthy indications of changes of weather are obtained 
from the animal kingdom. Every old woman knows that a 
cat lying before the fire with the top of its head on the 
ground usually betokens heavy rain coming. The forecast 
of similar weather by the ass is not mentioned by meteorolo- 
gists, but we should like to know whether the following 
incident in the life of Louis x1. of France has general 
application, or was merely the habit of an individual donkey. 
The King had among his courtiers a weather-wise astrologer, 
whom he asked one morning, when he intended to go out 
hunting, whether he thought there would be rain. The 
astrologer consulted his astrolabe, and answered that ‘‘the 
day would be fair and serene.” When the King drew near 
the forest he met a collier, with two sacks of charcoal on 
his donkey, going towards Paris. The man said to some 
of the royal retinue that ‘‘the King would do well to go 
back, because there would be a great storm in a few hours.” 
This was told to the King, but he did not give any heed to 
what a peasant said, after the assurance of the Court astro- 
loger. They had gone, however, but a little way into 
the forest, when a great darkness came on, with a fearful 
storm of thunder and lightning, and such a deluge of rain 
that every one endeavoured to save himself, leaving the King 
also to trust to the speed of his horse to escape from this un- 
foreseen misfortune. Next day the King ordered search to 
be made for the collier, who was brought to him, ‘* Where 
did you learn astrology,” said the King, ‘‘so as to know so 
certainly what weather should happen?” The poor man 
said, ** Sire, I was never at school, and I can neither read nor 
write ; nevertheless, I keep a good astrologer in my house, 
who never deceives me.” The King, much surprised, asked, 
** What was the astrologer’s name ?” upon which this poor 
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man, rather abashed, answered, ‘‘ Sire, it is the ass which 
your Majesty yesterday saw me driving, laden with charcoal. 
As soon as bad weather is coming, he hangs his ears forward, 
and walks more slowly than usual, and tries to rub himself 
against the walls. By these signs, sire, I surely foresee rain, 
and that was why I yesterday advised your Majesty to return 
home.” The King having heard this, no longer trusted his 
astrologer, who was dismissed, while he ordered a place to 
be found for the collier, where he might carry on his trade 
with the addition of a small salary, and be able to tell the 
royal huntsmen about the weather. ‘‘ For the future,” said 


the King, ‘‘ the collier’s ass shall be my astrologer.” [A coster- 
mongers comment on this story would be more valuable 
than a reply from Professor Flower or Sir Richard Owen. ] 


Street Orderlies.—It has been proposed that a parish 
licence, or at least a badge or costume—such as the Shoe- 
black Brigade display—should be required for street crossing- 
sweepers. All those now fairly employed in this way might 
be enrolled, while the streets would be freed from some of 
the loafers who take a crossing merely for begging. 


An Electrical Stratagem.—When the electric telegraph 
was first introduced in Chili the posts and wires were fre- 
quently damaged by the hostile Araucanian Indians. In order 
to maintain intact communication between the strongholds on 
the fontier, a stratagem was resorted to by General Pinto to 
protect the telegraph. There were at the time between forty 
and fifty captive Indians in the Chilian camp. The general 
called them together, and, pointing to the telegraph-wires, 
said, ‘* Do you see those wires?” ‘* Yes, general.’”’ ‘‘ Very 
good, I want you to remember not to go near nor touch 
them, for if you do your hands will be held, and you will be 
unable to get away.” The Indians smiled incredulously. 
The general thereupon made them each in succession take 
hold of the wires at both ends of an electric battery in full 
operation, after which he exclaimed, ‘‘I command you to let 
go the wire!” ‘*I can’t, my hands are benumbed !” said 
the Indian. The battery was then stopped and the man 
released. Not long afterwards the general restored his Indian 
prisoners to liberty, giving them strict injunctions to keep the 
secret, and not to betray it to any of their tribe on any 
account. This had the desired effect, for, as might be 
expected, the experiment was related ‘‘ in the strictest con- 
fidence ” to every man of the tribe, and the Chilian tele- 
graphs have ever since remained unmolested.—/rox. 


Highland Tartans.—The antiquity of the many-coloured 
tartans of the Scottish Highlanders has been denied by some 
writers. The learned historical introduction to Kirk John- 
stone’s splendid volume on the clan tartans has no reference 
to the curious stanzas in Andrew Marvell’s ode to Cromwell, 
the time of which must have been very soon after the middle 
of the seventeenth century. Speaking of Cromwell’s subju- 
gation of the Irish and Scotch, he says : 


‘** The Pict no shelter now shall find 
Within his parti-coloured mind, 
But from this valour, sad 
Sink underneath the plaid— 
Happy, if in the tufted brake, 
The English hunter him mistake, 
Nor lay his hounds in near 
The Caledonian deer.” 


English deerstalking, it seems, was not unknown in the 
Highlands in the days of the Commonwealth. 


A Cure for Hydrophobia.—A correspondent, referring to 
an ancient recipe for the cure or prevention of hydrophobia 
—given in the “‘ Leisure Hour” for November, page 792— 
writes :—‘‘ Mr. J. C. Egerton conjectures by the discoloura- 
tion of the paper the date to be about the commencement of 
the present century. It may interest your readers to know 
that this recipe in almost every particular was given by Sir 
Theodore Mayern in his paper entitled ‘ Of the Diseases of 
Dogs, and an account of several Receipts for the cure of their 
Madness, and of those bitten by them,’ This paper was read 
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before the members of the Royal Society about the year 1720, 
and published in their ‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ No. 
191, page 408. The recipe is as follows :—‘ Take leaves of 
rue, picked from the stalks and bruised, six ounces ; Lendon 
treacle (or, which is better, Venice treacle), garlic (pulled 
and bruised), and fine filings of tin, of each four ounces ; put 
them into four pounds of canary, or good white wine, or in 
case of a hot constitution into the same quantity of strong well- 
worked ale, inan earthen vessel well stopped, then let it 
gently digest or boil 7 da/neo for four hours, keeping in the 
steam, and then press and strain it. The dose is from two 
to,three ounces (and in some persons more), to be taken every 
morning for nine days. The patient must fast for three days 
after it and the dregs that remain after expression must be 
applied to the wound and renewed every twenty-four hours. 
N.B.—This medicine must be taken before the ninth day 
after the bite lest the poison seize the blood too strongly. 
It must be given cold, or at least a little warmed. A double 
quantity may be given to a beast soon after the bite. This 
remedy having been administered several times, was never 
found to fail.’ An infallible test of madness was also given at 
the same time. ‘ Pluck the feathers from the breech of an old 
cock and apply it bare to the wound; if the dog were mad, 
the cock will swell and die and the patient will do well, but 
if the cock dies not, the dog was not mad.’”—E. B. s. 


Twenty-four Adages.—Most of the following sayings are 
as true as they are familiar, but one or two of them owe as 
much to rhyme as to reason :— 


As wet as a Fish; as dry as a Bone ; 

As live as a Bird ; as dead as a Stone ; 

As plump as a Partridge ; as poor as a Rat ; 
As strong as a Horse ; as weak as a Cat ; 
As hard as a Flint ; as soft as a Mole ; 

As white as a Lily, as black as a Coal ; 

As plain as a Pikestaff; as rough as a Bear ; 
As tight as a Drum ; as free as the Air ; 

As heavy as Lead ; as light as a Feather ; 
As steady as Time ; as uncertain as Weather ; 
As hot as an Oven ; as cold as a Frog ; 

As gay as a Lark; as sick as a Dog. 


A Modern Shakespeare.—At a recent meeting of Petty 
Sessions at lHenley-in-Arden, Warwickshire, Benjamin 
Shakespeare, a labourer, was charged with breaking a 
window of the Swan Inn, another labourer being charged at 
the same time with riotous behaviour. It seems that the 
landlord had married, and on bringing home his wife was 
roughly serenaded by the villagers, among whom he was not 
popular. Shakespeare was ordered to pay for the broken 
window, as well as a fine for disorderly conduct. The report 
of the proceedings in court ends as follows, as given in the 
** Stratford-on-Avon Gazette”: “The chairman (to the 
defendant, impressively): This is the thirteenth time you 
have been here, Shakespeare !—Defendant (promptly) : Six- 
teenth, sir—(loud laughter).—No offence, I hope.—Thx 
chairman: This is the seventeenth, then. You must pay a 
pound. Are you prepared to pay it ?—Defendant: Half a 
day, sir.—Mr. Couchman: We are prepared to pay the 
money for him.—The Chairman: Well, I think you arc 
encouraging this sort of thing, paying all their expenses.” 
The case is an ordinary village charge, but it is curious to find 
in these parts the names of Shakespeare and Hathaway, and 
many others familiar to us. 


Legal Decision from a Seal.—In the preface to Mr. Wyon’s 
valuable book on the ‘Great Seals of England” a curious 
incident is mentioned, when a dispute between two of the 
United States of America was settled by a reference to the 
date of the charters as tested by the seals affixed two cen- 
turies ago. Mr. Allon Wyon says: ‘One day in July, 1877, 
my brother (the late Alfred B. Wyon) and I received a visit 
from a distinguished American lawyer, the Hon. Theodore 
Runyon, Chancellor of New Jersey—a State which was ori- 
ginally founded as one of the British colonies more than two 
hundred years ago. He informed us that the State of which 
he was a citizen was at litigation, in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, with the adjoiniug State of Delaware, 
respecting certain riparian rights in and jurisdiction over part 
of the River Delaware. Both States produced their original 
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charters, and it was found that exclusive rights had been 
granted to both. The question then turned upon which 
charter had been granted first. Both had been granted by 
Charles 11, but the date in the attestation clause of one had 
become obliterated. The date might perhaps be approxi- 
mately fixed by the fragments of the seal found with it. The 
Attorney-General of New Jersey was consequently desirous 
of obtaining evidence as to the authenticity and probable 
<late of this charter purporting to have been granted by King 
Charles 11. To that end it was necessary to have evidence 
respecting the seal. The Chancellor was sent to England 
with drawings of the fragments of the Great Seal, and desired 
to ascertain, if recognisable, of which seal they could have 
formed part, and the period during which the particular seal 
was in use... . From the information we possessed we 
were able at once to furnish satisfactory answers to both 
questions.” 


Newspaper Perils from Fire.—There was a great fire in 
Birmingham, and it nearly extended to the offices of the local 
“Daily Post,” which were only saved by floods of water 
being poured on the roof. Thanks to a very narrow escape, 
the journal was brought out the following day. This should 
act as a warning to other newspaper proprietors. Generally 
speaking, there is more danger of fire in a large printing- 
office than in almost any other industrial establishment, owing 
to the long hours worked, the combustible nature of paper 
and ink, used in such large quantities, and the number of 
lights required. Yet perhaps no kind of works are, asa rule, 
worse supplied with fire-extinguishing apparatus ; and when 
there are hose and water they are frequently in the charge of 
a watchman, who alone knows where they are to be found or 
how to work them. One of our great dailies has gone to the 
enormous expense of erecting and maintaining a separate, 
<luplicate, or auxiliary office—as it might be called—situate 
some distance away from its premises. Here there are 


machines, type, paper, ink—everything, in fact, necessary to 


bring out the journal. In case of fire, the hands would 
simply go a few streets off and carry on their work, regard- 
less of whether the regular office was in flames. This expe- 
<lient, of course, can only be adopted by a very rich firm. 
There is much need for managers to pay more attention to 
this matter. Printers are notoriously careless in regard to 
fire, and the insurance companies nearly all regard a printing- 
office as extra hazardous.— Stationery Trades Journal. 


Calculation of Chances.—An Indian paper records, as a 
supposed unique incident, that, after an ordinary deal of a 
pack of cards, the thirteen trumps were found in one hand. 
The fact seemed so strange, that the players and two by- 
standers attested it as having occurred at the United Service 
‘Club, Calcutta. It is said that the chances against such an 
occurrence are as against 635,000,000,000 deals. A letter in 
‘the ‘*Times” appeared from Mr. Charles Mossop, to the 
following effect: ‘‘ Your readers seem exercised by the fact 
published in the ‘ Times’ that some gentleman in India held 
thirteen trumps in his own hand. In the ordinary course of 
events this must happen, and it must often have happened 
without being recorded. In February, 1863, the fact was 
recorded in ‘ Bell’s Life.’ In December, 1873, it was re- 
corded in the ‘ Westminster Papers,’ of which I was then the 
editor. And in April, 1869, it was again recorded in the 
‘Daily Telegraph.’” 


James Tennant Caird.—Mr. Caird, one of the greatest 
shipbuilders of ,the Clyde, who died in the early part of this 
year, was born at Thornliebank, near Glasgow, in 1816, in 
umble circumstances, and, losing his — in early life, 
was apprenticed at the age of fifteen by his grandfather to 
the then firm of Caird and Co., to whose senior partner he 
was distantly related. His remote relative dying shortly 
afterwards, Mr. Caird was left friendless, and completed his 
apprenticeship on seven shillings a week. He developed 
during this time great taste and skill in mechanics and 
mechanical drawings. On the conclusion of his term as 
apprentice he went to the St. Rollox Engine Works, Glas- 
gow, and afterwards to the firm of Randolph Elder and Co., 
the predecessors of the present shipbuilding firm of John 
Elder and Co. In 1838 Mr. Caird returned to the firm of 
Caird and Co., and, after holding various responsible offices 
ander the firm, he became in 1852 a partner, and in 1863 





sole owner of the business, and so remained until his sons 
were agsociated with him. During Mr. Caird’s successful 
career shipbuilding has made rapid strides. In 1844 the firm 
of Caird and Co., under Mr. Caird’s management, turned 
out for the first time two small iron vessels, each under oo 
tons. Last year the two splendid additions to the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company’s fleet, the Victoria and Britannia, 
were launched from his yard, having each a burden of 6,270 
tons. Mr. Caird was not only a shipbuilder, but also an 
originator of many improvements in marine engines. In 
early life he was associated with Mr. Scott Russell, and to 
their joint efforts the Royal Mail Company were indebted for 
their earliest steamers. Some of the finest ships in our mer- 
cantile marine now afloat have been built by the firm of 
Caird and Co. during the time he has been at its head. 


The Books of 1887.—The ‘‘ Publishers’ Circular” states 
that the total number of new books and new editions pub- 
lished in 1887 is not far from 500 in excess of the books 
of the previous year. Theology shows an increase of sixty 
or seventy on the last return; there are more than one 
hundred educational works over the product of 1886, while 
in juvenile works the increase is less marked. Novels keep 
up their average of more than two per diem, Sundays in- 
cluded. Politico-economical books are less in number than 
usual, which is also the case in the department of arts and 
sciences, which includes illustrated volumes. In voyages, 
exploration, and books descriptive of countries, we find 
about fifty new books recorded more than for 1886, while 
in history and biography there is a notable rise in the issue 
of new works—over one hundred. Poetry and the drama 
are about equally represented with last year. In medicine 
and surgery, in belles-lettres and essays, as also in miscel- 
laneous publications, our table shows a slight increase of 
production. 


Canadian Postage.—-Unlike our own post-office, which 
seeks a profit on every improvement it may introduce, the 
Canadian authorities seem to be chiefly intent on facilitating 
communication, even though it be at the expense of the 
revenue. Thus we find long straggling villages of some few 
hundred inhabitants, not with one post-office only but with 
two or even three ; and though the office may consist of the 
work-basket of the schoolmaster’s wife, yet there it is, a dis- 
tinct convenience for the inhabitants of the place, eeing 
not only receptive but also distributive. In the particular 
village we have in our mind the mail is a daily one, in the 
summer, at all events. Then again, towns have an internal 
postage-rate of their own ; one cent for letters, and half that 
amount for circulars. The delivery is free, though, as a matter 
of fact, almost every business man has his own private box or 
drawer at the post-office, and can obtain his letters the instant 
they are sorted without having to wait until the postman brings 
them to him. The postmen are provided with stiff leathern 
satchels which keep their contents dry so that letters are not 
delivered in a wet and torn condition. But the greatest 
boon the Canadians have received from their post-office is, 
perhaps, in the circulation of newspapers, as no postage is 
charged on these posted from the office of publication. A news- 
paper published in Halifax, Nova Scotia, will be delivered 
entirely free of charge at Vancouver or at the most remote 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s trading port on the borders of 
Alaska. If you ask why this should be so, you will be told 
that the Canadian Government, recognising the educating 
power of the newspaper, has taken this way of cheapening 
news and intelligence. The single paper, sent by one friend 


to another, pays a uniform rate of one cent.—H. Ww. 


Arbitration in the United States.—Mr. David Dudley 
Field, the eminent American jurist, has sent to Mr. Henry 
Richard, M.P., some documents showing the recent progress 
of jnternational arbitration. Mr. Field has drawn up a list 
of fifty-eight instances in which, since the year 1815, various 
disputes between nations have been referred to and settled 
by this mode of disposing of differences. In a second list 
are contained the several Parliamentary motions in European 
and American Legislatures favouring the application of arbi- 
tration, and commencing with Mr. H. Richard’s own motion 
in the British House of Commons in July, 1872. Mr. Field 
and five other gentlemen, including the Mayor of New York, 
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have forwarded a memorial to ‘the Senate and House cf 
Representatives at Washington, urging their members to 
support the President in any efforts which he may make to 
arrange for a permanent resort to arbitration in disputes 
henceforth between the United States and other countries, 
but especially with Great Britain. The Committee of Con- 
gress on Foreign Afifairs have already given a hearing to Mr. 
Field and his colleagues, and have reported favourably to 
their proposals. It is, however, recommended by that Com- 
mittee that, in the first place, measures be taken to secure 
special arbitration treaties between the United States and 
the other nations on the American continent. When this 
step is achieved, efforts may be more effectually made to 
draw England, France, and other European nations into a 
similar alliance. 


The Meteorology of 1887.—The meteorology of 1887 was 
in several respects very remarkable, and a few notes upon 
it, gathered from a record kept by Mr. Prince, on Crow- 
borough Hill, Sussex (an elevation more than $00 feet above 
the level of the sea), may prove interesting to our readers. 
The mean temperature of every month was below the aver- 
age, except in the three summer months, June, July, and 
August. The long drought and continuous fine weather, 
which prevailed from the 4th of June until the 17th of 
August (when it was broken up by a thunderstorm) will be 
long remembered. With one exception (that of 1879), 
April was the coldest on record since 1860. The mean tem- 
peratures of September and October were five degrees below 
the average. The rainfall was below the average on every 
month excepting August (brought up in the second half), 
September, November, and December. The total fall in 
the year at Crowborough amounted to about twenty-nine 
inches and a quarter. Another peculiarity of 1887 was the 
extraordinary prevalence of north-east winds during more 
than a third part of the year. 


Success in Life.—The reason, says some cynic, why men 
succeed who mind their own business, is because they have 
little competition. 


The Bible Society.—The Mayor of Stratford-on-Avon, 
Sir Arthur Hodgson, K.c.M.G., of Clopton House, in pre- 
siding at a meeting in aid of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, gave an interesting personal testimony to its useful- 
ness. He said: ‘‘ During the early part of his eventful life it 
was his good fortune to reside in the bush of Australia, and 
during that time he had frequent opportunities of witnessing 
the good which the Bible Society did in the vast sheep-walks 
of that country. It came before him as vividly as if it 
occurred yesterday. He had entertained many of those col- 
porteurs who carried the Bibles on their backs and distributed 
them as best they might amongst the shepherds’ huts of that 
country. They owed a debt of gratitude to that society, 
which had done a vast amount of work in the past, and 
would, he was sure, continue to do so in the future,” 


Lord Brassey's Impressions of Australia.—At a meeting 
of the Royal Colonial Institute, Lord Brassey delivered a 
lecture upon his “‘ Recent Impressions in Australia.” At 
the first port he touched at in Australia he saw, he said, 
the navvy in a condition of prosperity which had never been 
reached in the old country. Wages on the West Australian 
railways were at an almost uniform rate often shillings a day 
for all classes of workmen. Even mere lads were earning 
these wages, and the men could command in abundance all 
the necessaries of life. They lived in the open air, in a 
climate which was one of the finest and healthiest in the 
world, At Newcastle, the great port for the shipment of 
coals for New South Wales, the wages of the under- 
ground men averaged from ten to twelve shillings a 
day for eight hours. The gold-fields afforded another 
well paid but arduous employment. The men em- 
ployed in quarrying at Mount Morgan in Queensland were 
mostly new arrivals in the colony, and their wages were 
from 7s. 6d. to 8s. 6¢. a day for an average of eight hours’ 
work, while the cost of living was 15s. a week. Men who 
saved generally invested in gold-mining adventures worked 
on the co-operative plan. The Croydon and other new and 
promising gold-fields in North Queensland were being opened 
up by bodies of working men with small capital. The 





colon‘al seamen shared with their fellow-workmen on shore 
conspicuous advantages in point of pay over the scale which 
is accepted in this country. The wages of able seamen in 
the Australian ports might be taken at £6 amonth. In 
domestic service the wages were beyond all comparison in 
excess of those obtainable in Europe, and servants were 
treated with the utmost kindness and consideration. Turn- 
ing to the large towns, he pointed out that at Sydney, Messrs. 
Mort’s engineering works gave in busy times employment to 
1,100 workmen, at from 8s. to 14s. a day of eight hours, and 
in all industrial establishments in Sydney the wages were on 
an equally high scale. In addition to these high wages the 
artisans of the great cities of Australia commanded many 
opportunities both of primary and of higher education, and 
in the culture of art and science, so that the reason for the 
reluctance exhibited by them to push their way into the 
interior was not far to seek, From all these considerations 
he concluded that a working man with no prospect of employ- 
ment at home would probably be the gainer by emigration. 


The Andes Mountains.—-The Cordillera of the Andes has 
for some time been exhibiting a curious phenomenon. Quito, 
which in 1745 was 9,596 feet above the level of the sea, was 
only 9,570 feet in 1803, 9,567 in 1831, and scarcely 9,520 in 
1867. The altitude of Quito has therefore diminished by 76 
feet in the space of 122 years. Another peak, the Pichincha, 
has diminished by 218 feet during the same period, and its 
crater has descended 425 feet in the last 25 years, That of 
Antisana has sunk 165 feet in 64 years.—La Gazette Geogra- 
phique. 


Indian Railway Travelling.—Sir James Kitson, at a 
recent meeting, pointed out that of the thirty-five millions of 
people in Great Britain, each man, woman, and child made 
thirty journeys per year on the railway. In India last year 
there were eighty-eight and a half millions of passengers, 
and hence only one in three journeyed by rail in the year, 
and therefore there was in England ninety times as much 
travelling as in India. It might be said that the Indian 
people were poor, but wherever the railways had gone wages 
had trebled. Considering all the advantages which flowed 
on the construction of railways in India, he thought they 
might be developed at a greater rate than was at present 
taking place. 


Marie Antoinette’s Dressmaker.—Madame Bertin, the 
famous modiste of Marie Antoinette, had very lofty ideas of 
her art. To a wealthy Parisienne, who complained of the 
exorbitant bill sent to her, madame said, ‘‘ Does M. Vernet 
charge only for the canvas and colours of his pictures ? ” 


German Recruits in 1887.—In 1887, 169,240 recruits 
entered the German army and Marine. Of these 163,203 
had received an education in German and 4,822 in a foreign 
language, while 1,215 could neither read nor write. 


Natural Religion.—Man’s intellect does not form the sum 
total of his mental powers. He is endowed with feelings 
and aspirations, and has a sense of right and wrong, too 
universal to be attributed to the result of education, though, 
of course, capable of cultivation. This points to a power 
above him ; and it may be doubted whether a nation ever 
existed so rude and barbarous as to be destitute of the 
idea of a power higher than man.—Professor Stokes, M.P., 
President of the Royal Society. 


Astronomical Almanack for April. 
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To Correspondents and Contributors.—All manu- 
scripts should be sent to 56, Paternoster Row, and must have 
the name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. must be given. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Writers 
are recommended to keep copies of their MSS. ; miscellaneous 
Contributions being sent in too great numbers to be returned 
unless stamps are sent to cover postage. 


Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manu- 
scripts is made on publication, The receipt conveys the copy- 
right of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Religious Tract 
Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish 
such works separately. Republication by authors on their own 
account must be the subject of special arrangement. 


Cases for Binding the Volume of the Leisure Hour for 
1887 may be had, price ts. 6d. each, of any Bookseller. 





MELLINS FOOD 
For Infants ME 


NOT FARINACEOUS. Rich in Flesh, Nerve, Brain, & Bone Formers. 


TTisa is a fact that farinaceous foods cannot be digested by Infants, 
wholly changed into soluble substances, whic . 
able result is attained outside the body by Imitating exactly, in the process of manufacture, the natural condition of 


near tt and ect digestion. 
8 POO: 


most distin; 
Public Exhibitions. 


No Food in the market can show such a vast collection of dona fiae testimonials, and many of these allude In an 
emotional! yet sincere manner to the fact that ‘‘ MELLIN’S FOO 


USED IN ALL CHILDREN’S HOSPITALS. 
Prospectus, Pamphlet, and Sample Post Free on application to the Inventor and Manufacturer, 


Works, Stafford Street, 


G. MELLIN, Marlboro’ 
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BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
AND IS DISTINGUISHED FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Nore.—Purchasers should insist on being supplied with BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR. 
fictitious claims are sometimes offered for the sake of extra profit. 
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ROWLANDS’ 


60 YEARS 


woe KALYDOR 


A harmless and Emollient Milk for the Skin of Ladies and 
Children. Removes Freckles, Tan, Radness, and Rough- 
ness of the Skin, and produces Soft, Fair, and Delicate 
Skin and Complexion. Avoid Metallic and Poisonous 
washes, and use ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. 


Bottles -4/6, Half-Bottles ‘2/3. 
Sold by Chemists, 





A PHOSPHATIC FOOD FOR DELICATE CHILDREN. 
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manufacturers, 
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Pictures from Holland. Drawn with Pen and Pencil 


By Ricnarp Lovett, M.A. 


Australian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 
Howarp Wit.ovucney, of “The Melbourne Argus.” 

Norwegian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 
the kev. Ricuarp Lovett, M.A. 

Canadian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 


THe Margvuess OF Lorne. Iilustrated with Engravings by Enwarp 


WuymMprr. 


Seottish Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. ByS. G. 
GreEN, D.p. Profusely Illustrated by eminent Artists. 

Sea Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By JAMES 
MACAULAY, M.A., M.D.. Editor of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” etc. Profusely 
Illustrated. 

Indian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the 
Rev. WiLt1aAM Urwick, M.A. Profusely Illustrated. 

French Pictures, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the 


Rev. S. G. 
Pictures from the German Fatherland. Drawn with 


Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.p. 


GREEN, D.D. With upwards of 150 fine Engravings. 
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“THE PEN AND PENCIL SERIES” OF ILLUSTRATED CIFT BOOKS. 


Imperial 870, 8s. each, elegantly bound, g 


ilt edges. 
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and the Rev. 


By the 


S. G. GREEN, pD.p. 


English Pictures. 
ate Rev. Samugrt MANNING, LL.D., 
With Engravings. 


American Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
late Rev. Samugi MANNING, LL.D. 
style of wood engraving. 


Swiss Pictures. 
Rev. Samugt MANNING, 
Wuymrer and others. 


‘*Those Holy Fields.”’’ Palestine Illustrated by Pen and 
Pencil. By the late Rev. SamMugEL MANNING, LL.D. Profusely Illus. 
trated. 


The Land of the Pharaohs. Egypt and Sinai. 
trated by Pen and Pencil. By the late Rev. SamugL MANNING, 
Profusely Illustrated. 


Pictures from Bible Lands. Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil. By the Rev. S. G. Green, v.p. Beautifully Illustrated in 
the finest style. 


Italian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 


late Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. Profusely Illustrated. 


By the 
Profusely Illustrated in the best 


Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the late 
LL.D. With numerous Illustrations by 


Illus- 
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NATURAL HISTORY AND SCIENCE. 


The Honey Bee: its Nature, Homes, and Products.. By W. 


H. Harris, B.A., B.SC. With Eighty-two Illustrations. 5s. cloth. 


Ants and their Ways. By the Rev. W. Farran Wuirte, 
M.A. With numerous Illustrations, and a Complete List of Genera and 
Species of the British Ants. 5s. cloth boards. 


The Handy Natural History. 
author of ‘‘ Homes without Hands,” 
Small quarto. 


Electricity and its Uses. By Joun Munro, of the Society 
of Telegraph Engineers and Electricians. With Engravings. 4s. 6d. 
cloth. 


By the Rev. J. G. Woon, 
etc., etc. With 224 Engravings. 
8s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 






























BY-PATHS OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. 


1. Cleopatra’s Needle. By the Rev. J. Kinc. 2s. 6d. 


2. Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments. By 
A. H. Sayce, 1.1.p., Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology, 
Oxford, etc. 3s. 6d. 


3. Reeent Discoveries on the Temple Hill 
Jerusalem. By the Rev. J. KinG, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

4. Babylonian Life and History. By E. 
BUDGE, M.A. 35. 


5. Galilee in the Time of Christ. 


D.D. 25. 


6. Egypt and Syria. Their Physical Features in Relation 
to Bible History. By Sir J W. Dawson, F.R.s. 3s. 


7. Assyria: its Princes, Priests and People. 


. H. SAYCE, M.A., LL.D. 35. 


8. The Dwellers on the Nile. Life, Literature, History, 
and Customs of Ancient Egypt. By E. A, Watts Bupag, M.A. 3s. 


9. The Diseases of the Bible. By Sir J. Rispon 


at 
A. WALLIs 


By SELAH MERILL, 


By 


With Illustrations. Is. 6d. each, 

In these busy days there is scarcely time to read and digest the voluminous 
Liographies of great and good men. This series of biographical extracts is 
prepared so that busy people may readily obtain the main facts of interest 
and instruction in connection with each life. 

1. Luther Aneedotes. By Dr. MAcautay. 
2. Wycliffe Anecdotes. By Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. 


3. Wesley Anecdotes, A Sketch of the Life and Work of 


John Wesley. By Joun Tevrorp, B.a. 


4. Gordon Anecdotes. A Sketch of the Career of CHARLES 


GeorGe Gorpon, k.£. By Dr. Macautay, 


5. Whitefield Anecdotes. By Dr. 
6. Livingstone Anecdotes. By Dr. Macautay. 


Crown 8vo. 


MACAULAY, 





BOOKS BY THE REV. J. R. VERNON, M.A- 


The Harvest of a Quiet Eye; or, Leisure Thoughts for 
Busy Lives. Numerous fine Engravings. Impl. 16mo, Elegantly 
bound, gilt edges. 6s. 6d. 


Ingleside and Wayside Musings. 


Impl. 16mo, gilt edges. 6s. 
Random Truths in Common Things. Occasional Papers 


from my Study Chair. With numerous Illustrations by eminent Artists 
Imperial 16mo, gilt edges, bevelled boards. 7s. 


With fine Engravings. 








BENNETT. Crown 8vo. 35. 
10. The Trees and Plants of the Bible. By W. H. 
GROSER, B.SC. 35. 
CHRISTIAN CLASSICS. 
Cur Deus Homo? Why did God become Man? By Arch- 


bishop ANSELM. 2s. 


COMPANIONS FOR A QUIET HOUR. 


1. A Companion to the Lord’s Table. rs. 6d. cloth. 
2. Private Thoughts on Religion. By THomas Apam. 


16mo. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 

3. An infallible Way to Contentment. ts. 6d. cloth 
Oards. 

4. Luther's 1 Table Talk. Selected by Dr. Macautay. 
ts. 6a. cloth 


5. A Collection of the Promises of Scripture. By 


SaMveEt CLARK, D.D._ ts. 6d. cloth boards. 


6. The Anxious Inquirer after Salvation Directed 
and Encouraged. By Joun ANGELL James. 1s. 6d. cloth. 


7. Songs of Spiritual Thought, By Grorce Rawson. 
1s. 6d. cloth boards. 


8. Hymns of the Present Century. Translated from 
the German by Rev. Jonn Katty, Editor of Present Day Tracts. 
1s. 6d. cloth boards. 





The Enchiridion Address to Laurentius. By 
AuGusTin®, Bishop of Hippo. 2s. 
De Incarnatione Verbi Dei. By ATHANasIUs, Arch- 


bishop of Alexandria. 2s. 


** They will grow in charm as they are read.”—Sword and Trowel. 
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RECENT BOOKS. 


Betel-Nut Island; or, Personal Experiences and Ad- 
ventures in the Eastern Tropics. By Joun T. BeiGuton. 
Illustrated. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


‘* Recommended as a prize or present, more especially for boys.” — 
Record. 


Count Renneberg’s Treason. 
of Steenwijk. By Harriet E. Burcu. 


A Tale of the Si 
Illustrated. ss. clot 


of Isaac Homel. By H.C. Coaps. Illustrated. 5s. cloth. 


Joyce Graham’s History. A Story for Girls. By 
. A. GowrInc. 35. 6d. cloth. 


Among Thorns. A Story for Girls. 
CLaRKE. Illustrated. 2s. cloth. 


Brook and River. A Story for Young Ladies. By 
E. L. Davis. Illustrated. 2s. 6a, cloth. 


Dibs. A Story of Young London Life. 
Jounson, of Sale. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. cloth. 
“** Dibs’ is a veracious bit of wom, full of humeur, tenderness, and 
teaching power."—Christian Le 
The Children of Sademenen. By H. F. STANDING, 
of Antananarivo. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt. 
“Should find its way into all our Sunday School libraries, It is 
sure to be eagerly read.” —Christian. 


Listening to Jesus. A Sunday Book for Little 
Children. Illustrated. 15. 6¢. cloth, gilt. 


My Holiday Picture Book. Comprising: Holiday 
Time in the Country—Contented Johnn‘e —The Children of the 
tible—The Busy Farm; or, a Visit to Our Country Friends 
Amy’s Birthday Present—The Rible Picture Alphabet. With 
Coloured Pictures. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


Stories about Japan 
author of “Glimpses of Maori Land,” 
Little Sufferers,” 


By Mrs, C. M. 


By JOosEPH 


By ANNIE R. BUTLER, 
“Little Workers and 
** Children’s Medical Mission Stories,” etc. 
Illustrated. Crown &vo. 


Volume for the Young. No. 195. 
1s. cloth boards. 


The Chateau de Louard; or, The Friends and Foes 





NEW HALF-CROWN SERIES. 


FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 
Each lilustrated and bound in handsome cloth, gilt edges. 


Strange Tales of Peril and Adventure. Illustrated. 
2s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


Remarkable Adventures from Real Life. [llustrated. 
2s. 6d. cloth, gilt. 

The Black Troopers, and other Stories, Illustrated. 
2s. 6a. cloth, gilt. 

Adventures Ashore and Afloat. Illustrated. 2s. 6:7. 
cloth, gilt. 

Finding Her Place. By Howe Benninc, author of 
** Outet Corners,” “‘ Ursula’s Beginnings,” etc Illustrated, 2s éd. 


cloth, gilt. 
The Mountain Path. 


“Within Sight of she Snow,” etc. 


THE GIRL’S OWN BOOKSHELF. 


Reprinted with revision from ‘‘ The Girl’s Own Paper.” 


By Lity WATSON, author of 
Illustrated. 2s. 6d. cloth gilt 


1. Cora; or, Three Years of a Girl’s Life. Illustrated. 


Imperial 16mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


2. The Girl’s Own Cookery Book. By PuHiLuis 
Browne. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. cloth. 
3. Queen o’ the May. By Anne Beace. Illustrated. 


Imperial 16mo, 2s. 6d. 


4. The Master’s Service. A Practical Guide for Girls. 
Tilustrated. Imperial :6mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

5. Her Object in Life. By IsaAneLta Fyvie Mayo, 
Illustrated. 2s. 6d. cloth 

6. How to Play the Pianoforte. [cap 8vo, ts. 6d, 
cloth. 

7. The Sunbeam of the Factory, and other Stories. 
Illustrated. 2s. 6¢. cloth. 

8. Esther. By Rosa N. Carey. Imperial 16mo. Illus- 


tiated. 35. 6d. cloth. 








THE SUNFLOWERS SERIES. 


STORIES FOR ALL READERS. 
Each Volume in cloth, with coloured lowers on side. 


1. Sunflowers. A Story of To-Day. By G. C. Gepce, 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

2. Carola. By Hussa STRETTON. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 

. Lenore y he s Story. By Evetyn E. Green, 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

. The Two Crowns. By EGLANTON THORNE. With 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Mistress of Lydgate Priory: or, the Story 

of a Long Life. By Evetyn E Green. Crown 8vo, ss. 

. One Day ata Time. By Biancue E. M. Grene. 

Illustrated by E. Wuymrer. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

. Reaping the Whirlwind. A Story of Three Lives. 
I!lustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s 

8. ore -Points ; or, hoo 4 Years in Maude Vernon’s 
Life y L. C. Sirxe. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

9. Maddalena, the Waldensian Maiden, and Her 
People. Translated by Jutie Surtrsr. _Iilustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

to. Young Sir Richard. By H. FREDERICK CHARLES. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

11. The Old Manuscript; or, Anaise Robineau’s 
History. A Tale of the Huguenots of La Vendée. By 
BLancHE M. Moacrince. Iilustrated by E. Wuymprr. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

12. Ida Nicolari. By EGLANTON THORNE. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 

13. The Head of the House. A Story of Victory 
over Passion and Pride. By E. E. Green. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, ss. 

14. Another King. By Janet EDEN. [Illustrated by E. 
Wuymper. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

15. Joyce Graham's History ; or, Overcoming Gocd 
with Evil. By H. A. Gowrina. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

16. Joint Guardians. By E. EVERETT GREEN. Illus- 
trate 55. 


With Illustrations. 
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THE BOY’S OWN BOOKSHELF. 


Reprinted with Revision from the “ Boy's Own Paper.” 


RICKET: 


A Popular Handbook of 
the Game. 

By Dr. W. @. GRACE, Rev. J. PYCROFT, 
3 Lord CHARLES RUSSELL, F. GALE, 
and others. 
=! With Portraits & Illustrations. 
| Edited by G. A. Hutchison. 

TWO SHILLINGS, CLOTH. 








**Well worth buying,” — 7e Times 


** A sensible and well-written hand- 
book.”—Daily Telegraph. 


‘*Worthy of a prominent place in 
every school library.""-—Schoo/master. 


Football. A _ Popular 
Handbook of the Game. 
By Dr. Irving, C. W 
ALcock, and other recog- 
nised authorities. With 
Illustrations. Crown vo, 


1s. 6d. cloth. 
Adventures of a Three-Guinea Watch. By 
TaLBoT Baines REED. With Illustrations. 4s. 


A Great Mistake. A Tale of Adventure. By 
T. S. MILLIncetTon With Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
The Fifth Form at St. Dominic’s. A 
School Story. By TaLtBor BAINes REED. With 

Illustrations. 55. 














THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


LH] 








CHORLTON’S spRiINGg MATTRESSES 
ARE MADE OF BEST STEEL AND IRON, AND 


ARE THOROUGHLY. RELIABLE, 


A Great VARIETY of INSIST ON 
CHAIN and WOVEN WIRE “ Excelaior” 
SPRING MATTRESSES, BED. —_— 
STEADS, STRETCHERS, OR ON THIS 
INVALID BEDS, COUCHES, &e. TRADE MARK. 


y 


Patronised b 
ROYALTY, &c. 


VEDALS and 


DIPLOMAS, 


“De 
32 














BEFORE BUYING, SEND POST CARD 
FOR IBLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TO 


ISAAG~GHORLTON & CO., MANCHESTER, 


Patents. 





“IDEAL” CORSET, 


PATENT. 

Its effect once seen, all vulgar (in: tantly 
detected) pads for ever discarded. Soft 
patent regulators laced more or less closely 

graduate fulness and roundness of inde- 
scribable naturai be santy, impossible by any 
ther Cor et 


Regulators s amped 


** IDEAL CORSET, PATENTED.” 


Beware of “‘Brau Iprat,” or Drapers 
cordemning “Iprats” to sell others, 
Thousands have worn “ IDEALS” (secretly 
delighted) some years; will never wear 
ff others. If not at your Draper's, Sample 

(size) from Patentees (wholesale), Plain 
ue el Post Free. If not approved, money 
BUST instantly returned.” [3990. 
Dove, 6s. 3d. ; White or Black, 8s, 3d., 10s. 9d, 145 9d.; 13} deep. 


L. BALE & CO., 52, Aldermanbury, London. 


“PERFECT” CORSET, same splendid shape, without regulators, for 
medium figure. ; unbreakab'e Whalebones ; White, 10s. 9d : Black 11s. 9d. 


THIN BUST 





K © The future of a ration lies in its feeding bottles, 


THERMO SAFEGUARD FEEDING BOTTLES. 


No. 1, No. 2. 
1/- 1/6 
Superior Quality, 


2s. 6d. 


Boatshaped fit- 
tings supplied with 
Nos. 1 and 2, 


3d. each extra. 


THERMOMETER EMBEDDE IN THE CLASS 


[> are UT 
q at ER cer 


= CUR RD - 


All the bottles 
have black rubber 
fittings. 
Of Chemists and Dairymen everywhere, or Parcel Post from 


POCOCK, KEEVIL, & CO.,72 Wandsworth Road, S.W. 





BROw ss dz ,CREEN'S 


“GEM” 


COOKING STOVES 


30 different sizes, great saving of Fuel, 
and bake i Nea Lists 


. Kitcheners & Heating Stoves. 
69 & 71, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 








BROWN & GREEN, 1. Lim., 








RECENT BOOKS. 


Pioneering in New Guinea. By JAMES CHALMERS, of 
ew Guinea, author of ‘‘ Work and Adveuture in New Guinea.” 
With a Mz ap, two Portraits, and Illustrations, engraved by 

E. Wuympgr. 8vo, 16s. cloth. 


‘A very instructive volume. Mr. Chalmers has been at work for many 
years in New Guinea as a missionary, and probably no white man is better 
known there. The book is one that should interest both the 
student and the ordinary reader. Mr. Whymper’s numerous engravings 
add greatly to its beauty and valve.’’— 7¢mzes 


Gospel Ethnology. By s. R. Parrison, 
The Religious Topography of En.land,” etc. 
5s. cloth. 

“The idea is, as far as we are aware, new, and the working out is clear 
and telling. The object is to show the adaptability of the "gospel to all 
races from actual facts." —British Weekly. 

‘The first attempt to treat this subject from a thorough-going scientific 
stanepoint, and becomes a very powerfu! argument for the truth of 
Christianity.”—-Anglish Churchman. 

‘*A book to refer to for information not easily to be obiained other- 
wise.”—Church Missionary Intelligencer. 


Non-Christian Philosophies of the Age. New Special 
Volume of the “‘ Present Day Tracts,” containing Eight Tracts 
Nos. 7, 8, 17; 29, 34, 40, 47, 48—by Professors BLAIKIE, 
Raprorp THOMSON, Porter, IVERACH, and the late Rev. W. F. 
Witkinson. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards, 


Non-Christian Religions of the World. Special 
Volume of** Present Day Tracts.” Containing the Six Tracts, Nos. 14, 
18, 25, 46, 51. By Sir W. Muir, Drs. Lecce, Murray 
Mircnust, "and 'H. B. REYNOLDS. 2». id. cloth boards. 


F.G.S., author of 
With Illustrations. 


Tue Revicious Tract Socigty, 56, PATERNOSTER Row, E.C. 


THE 


Boy's Own PAPER 


APRIL 
an Algerine Story. 


contains :— 
By R. M. Bat- 


lor 

The Middy and the Moors: 
LANTYNE. Illustrated 

The Last of the Paladins; or, the Heritage of Karl the Great. By 
CuHarvies Destys. Illustrated. 

Our Note Book. 

The Master of the Shell : 
Reep.  tilustrated. 

Coltish Chronicles ; or, the Boy’s Own Pony. 
Illustrated. 

Mauled by a Bear; a True 

Birds of Night. 

A Story Not Needing Words. 

The Gunroom Goose. By H. W. Anprews, R.N. 

A Sea-King of Whalsay. By Jessie M. E. Saxny. 

Student Life Afloat and Ashore. Illustrated. 

The Boyhood and Successes of Famous Painters. 

Our Open Column. 

Over the Cliffs. By Eowarp Lypon. 

Practical Etching. [by Evwaro 
Illustrated. 

A Story of All Fools’ Day. 

Our Prize Competitions. 

An Egg-straordinary Notion. 

Model Yachting in 1887 and 1888. 

Juvenile Musical Prodigies. ~ 

The “ Boys Own” Home of Rest for Working Boys. 

The Art of Ventriloquism. 

Doings for the Month, 

Chess. 


A Public School Story. By TaLrot Baines 


By CuTHrert Braniey. 


Story. By E. E. CurHe.t. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


Wirners and Frep MILLER. 


By Rev. J. R. Hutcuinson. 


Poetry. Correspondence. 


“THe Boy’s Own PaprerR” Orfice, 56, PATERNOoSTER Row, E.C. 








ANNUALS FOR PRESENTS. 


The Leisure Hour Annual Volume for 1887. Contains 
860 pages of interesting reading, with numerous Illustrations by 
eminent artists. It forms an appropriate Book for Presentation or for 
a School Prize... Price 7s. handsome cloth. 


The Sunday at Home Annual Volume for 1887. 

Contains 844 pages of Stories and Sketches, Biographical and Biblical 
papers and Interesting Sabbath Reading for every Member of the 
Family. It is illustrated by Coloured and Wood Engravings. Price 


7s. handsome cloth. 
The Girl’s Own Annual. 832 pages profusely illustrated. 
8s. in handsome cloth ; 9s. 6¢ with gilt edges. 


832 pages of Interesting Reading, 
8s. in handsome cloth ; gs. 6d. 


The Boy’s Own Annual, 
with coloured and other illustrations. 
gilt edges. 


The Chila’s Companion Annual for 1887. 


ornamental cover ; 2s. neat cloth; 2s. 6d. full gilt. 


Our Little Dots Annual. vs. 6d. 


2s. neat cloth ; 2s. 6d. full gilt. 


The Cottager and Artisan, The Volume for 1887. 
Profusely illustrated. rs. 6d. in cover, printed in Oil Colours ; 2s. 64. 
cloth boards, gilt edges. 


The _Traet Magazine Annual Volume. 


6d. cloth boards. 


Is. 6d, in 


in ornamental cover; 


Illustrated, 


THE RELiGIovus Trac ACT fonare, 56, PAPERNOSTER Row, E.C. 
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Can you read this? “Cocoon” 


Knitting 
Wool. 


Numerous complaints 
having been made that in- 
ferior wool balled = ~ 
same style is sold 
Genuine COCOON W. oa, 
please note that none is 
Genuine unless bearing the 
word COCOON, which is 
our registered Trade Mark, 
on the band. Directions 
for knitting a number of 
useful articles free of 
tharge, on vecei~pt of 
Stamped and Addressed 
Envelope, MENTIONING 
NAME OF THIS PAPER. 


WOOD & BURTT, Spinners. Solmfirth. 


Ssit ie 
dyes are used 
for Cocoon Wox 


NEW SHIRTS FOR OLD 


OLD SHIRTS Refitted wit! 1 Irish Linen?Fronts, Cufis 
juality, 2/6 each. Specially Fine Linen, 3/-each 


material. Be nest work 
NO “ SWEATING’ OR 


ONES 


‘‘WHITE-SLAVE" LABOUR 


NEW SHIRTS MADE TO MEASURE OR PATTERN 


The high reputat ur goods 
7 years, speaks for their ality. 


GEORGE O'BRIEN & CO., Manufacturers, BELFAST. 


id work have earned during the past 





FER BRAVAIS. 


Trae FINEST TONIC 
FOR POORNESS OF BLOOD AND ANAMIA. 
Pure Iron and Oxygen without Acid. 

LANCET.—"“‘ It is a beautiful and interesting preparat 


BRITISH MEDIC AL i YURNAL.--“ We believe 
iarkably valuable preparati 








Taylor Bro Cocoa 


HOMEOPATHIC. MARAVILLA.” PURE CONDENSED. 


SOLD IN PACKETS AND TINS BY GROCERS AND STOREKEEPERS IN THE UNITED 


KINGDOM AND THE COLONIES. 


-_— ~~ 





VN 


DIAGONAL SEAM 
CORSET. 


Will not split in the Seams 

y ave nor tear -in the Fabric. 
ewe rehless Exquisite model. Perfect 
weet comfort. Guaranteed wear. 


TEETH and 


OLD AGE. 
| THREE GOLD 
MEDALS!!! 


Sold by all Drapers 
and Ladies’ Out 
crs. 








HEALTHY GUMS TO 


Of all Chemists, &c., 
in Pots, 1/6 & 2/6. 


Jewsbury & Brown's 


Oriental Tooth Paste. 


WHITE, SOUND eS 


6 CAUTION.—Avoid | 
| oe pak <cuv-’)?\ injurious counter- || 
Sra BORY. ¥ & BROW fA, feits. 

: The only Gonuine 

mi bears JEWSLURY 
au, & «=BROWN’S Sig- 

nature on the pot. 


OVER 60 YEARS IN USE. 














COLD MEDALS 1884-86 | 
USED IN THE ROYALNURSERIES, 


THEBEST FOOD! 





FOR 


INFANTS 


[RONG AMPQRE 
LONDON, 1, 1- 2 5/- 10 


























oe 


INDIAN MUSLIN. 


PURE CREAM- -CQLOURED MUSLIN 
(25 inches wide), Washes well, useful for 


DRESSES, 90 yds, for 12/6 
CURTAINS, Free per Post 
BLINDS, "of Postal 
erPost\ DRAPERIES, \°"« | 
**"Pestal Orde. \ SHADING, &c., 


And in Colours much used for Decoration, Balis, Bazaars, 
Entertainments, &c. Beautiful Effects at a small cost. Novelties | 
also in Useful and Fancy Fabrics for Dresses and Draperies. 


PATTERNS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


| JOHN KAY & SONS, | BURNLEY WOoD 


MILLS, BURNLEY 


45 yds. 
for 6/6 


Free per Post 


























GUARANTEED 


ABSOLUTELY 
PURE. 


GUARANTEED 
SOLUBLE. 


purys 


COCOA 


CADBURY BROS. caution the public aganst those Dutch Cocoas and their English imitations, sold as pure 


Cocoa, to which about 4 per cent. of Alkali and other agents are added, to give apparent strength to the liquor 
by making it a dark colour. This addition may be detected by the scent when a tin is freshly opened 


No 


Cocoa can be stronger than Cadbury’s, which is guaranteed ABSOLUTELY PURE. 





Used in the Royal Household. 


HONOURED BY MANY FIRST-CLASS MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS. 
**The CLEAN 
BLACK LEAD.” 
—Vide Press. 
“Gives a mirror 
like surface to the 
grate, and for 
cleanliness and 
economy excels 
all others.” 
—Lady's Pictorial. 
Should any diffi- 
culty be expe- 
rienced in obtain- 





DOME 


BLACK LEAD 


the Makers will 
be happy to 
send a sample on 
receipt of two 
penny stamps to 
cover postage. 


ADDRESS :— 
E. JAMES & SONS, Sole Makers, PLYMOUTH. 














AWARDED GOLD MEDALS and DISTINCTIONS for MERIT at the 
Home, Colonial and Continental Exhibitions of 1862, 1867, 
1869, 1870, 1876, 1877, 1878, 1880, 1881, 1882, 1884, 1885, 


tinsmead 
scree > LANLOS 


For Sale—For HIRE, and on the THREE YEARS’ 
SYSTEM. Prices from 35 Guineas. EVERY PIANO 
guaranteed for FIVE YEARS. 

ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. 
Sold by the Principal Musicsellers. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


18, 20, and 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 





DINNER & SUPPER DAINTIES. 


Clever Recipes are Given Away with every Packet of Bird's Custard Powder, } 


* This admirable Substitute for Eggs is 
most enjoyable with Tinned and Preserved 
Fruits, and provides an endless variety of 

Choice Dishes. i 


A Great 


Luxury. GU ; ARD 
Sold everywhere in 6d. 

Boxes sufficient for 3 pints ; 
Is Boxes for 7 pints. 


PUBLIC CAUTION.—Refuse Imitations of Brrp’s Cho’ce } 


Delicious CUSTARD POWDER. 


**PASTRY AND SWEETS” 
The new and enlarged edition of this valuable little work, conta g 
Practical Hints and Original Recipes for Tasty Dishes for the Dinner and 
Supper Table, will be sent fost free, on receipt of address, by ALrrep 
Birp & Sons, Birmingham i 
tion among their customers on application. 


GRATIS. 


——<s | 








This Food should be tried wherever other Nourishment has not proved entirely satisfactory. 


It is already Cooked— | 


Requires neither boiling nor Straining—Is made in a minute. 


Allen & Hanburys 


INFANTS’ FOOD. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
A nutriment peculiarly 1 to the digestive organs of Infants and Young Children, supplying all that ts required for 


the formation of firm flesh and bone. 
be tried to be permanently adopted. 


** My child, after being at death's door for weeks f t 


xhaustion. consequent upon severe diarrhea, a2 tr abilit 


Surprisingly beneficial results have attended the use of this Food, which needs only to 


2 


‘ t € o wefan any for . ants’ d 
fiuprove immediately he took your malted preparation, and { have never seen an infant increase in weight so rapidly as he has done.—f1. E. TRESTRAILL, F.R.C.S 


Further Medical Testimony and Full Directions accompany each Tin. 


Price 6d., Is., 





s., 5s., and 10Os., Everywhere. 
IMPORTANT CAUTION to the Public.—As a protection against Counterfeits, see that each Tin bears ALLEN & 


Hanesurys’' Nam 








R. K. BURT AND CO., PRINTERS, FETTER LANE, CITY. 





N.B.— Grocers can have copies for distribu- | 
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